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Of the Names introduced by Engliſh Brine ts 
diftinguiſh the Charafters which they deſcribe« 


SIR, 


OME BOD, 1 think, has very properly 
taken notice of the odd names which Dr. 
Watts has uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe characters, 


which he introduces to illuſtrate his moral in- 
ſtructions. The characters are commonly grave; 


but the names are often ſuch as give them ſome- 


thing of a ludicrous air. He was a man of learns. 


ing, judgment, and angelic goodneſs ; but I 


know not whether his 1e in literary matters has 
Vor. II. B not 
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not been too highly appreciated. I do not recollect 
the fictitious name which was ſelected as an inſtance 
of abſurdity; but in looking for it, I found thoſe 
of Polonides, Polyramus, Fluvio, and Credonius, 
all of which are ſtrangely uncouth. Such are 
alſo in the ſame book, Jocander, Poſitivo, Scitorio, 
Scintillo, | Rae page as "es and Plumbinus. 


If writers mean to give their charation the 
appearance of truth, they ſhould not ſelect an- 
cient names for living perſons, much leſs names 
formed by their own capricious invention, and 
ſuch as never were given to men of any age or 
country. We know, indeed, that the name is a 
maſque ; but the maſk of a reſpectable character 
ſbould be neither a monſter, nor a caricatura. 


Ficta voluptatis cauſa, fint proxima vers.. 


Let all fiction which is intended to pleaſe, ap- 
proach as nearly as poſſible to realit ). 2» 


I own I am not pleaſed with the genecality ok 
our dialogue writers, who give their perſons 
Greek and Roman names, though at the ſame 
time they make them talk like Engliſhmen, and 
allude to modern cuſtoms, manners, and places. 
There, is an incongruity in theſe which leſſens. 
much of the entertainment which the dialogue 
might otherwiſe allord, | 

Why 
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modern dialogue? You will ſay perhaps, Palæ- 


mon and Philander, Eugenius and Evſebius, have 
a prettier ſound than Smith, Johnſon, Walker, 


Benſon, Hudſon. The Latin and Greek lan- 


guages have a prettier Tound than the Engliſh, 


and therefore you may for the fame reaſon write 
the whole dialogue in the ſame language. It 
is another plea for adopting Greek and Latin 
names, that as the Romans did not uſe the cere- 
monious ſalutations of the moderns, a great deal 


of trouble is avoided by omitting the unmeaning 


modes of addreſs, Sir, Madam, Your Grace, and 
My Lord, which ſome imagine neceſſary when 


they introduce à converſation between ſuch per- 
ſonages as Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnſon, Mes. Mel- 
* Lord n and the D Kent, | 


But l think theſe entail * 
be omitted with leſs violation of probability 
and propriety than is cauſed by introducing 


Greeks and Romans talking about the doctrines f 


Chriſtianity, the laws. of our country, and other 
ſubjecꝭs, on which they could not be made to con- 


Wben the ſubject ao n to een 


zntient names are not improper; indeed, as th A = 
ancients may be ſuppoſed better acquainted with» 


B 2 ſuch 
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ſuch ſubjeQts than the moderns, the mind is pleaſ. 
ed with the propriety of OY them as ws 
anterlocutort: A at 8 
| (tee D110 42 ert & 
"Bug white the matter is we it is not right 
to cavil at trifles which are no more than forms, 
Perhaps my remarks are hypereritical: that they 
may not be tedious, I will here conclude them. 5 


Iam, SI R, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watte $ mate | 
Your humble Servant, 


rolraanui. 


81 R. Aab | | 
I ama great lover of learning, but not Joke 
had the advantage of a liberal education, I am to- 
tally unacquainted with the learned languages; 
and I lament the defect as a real misfortune. I 
hear much of their excellence, and you may ſup- 
poſe it a great mortification/ to me, that I am 
unable to read thoſe books which have been cele- 
brated as the fineſt productions of the human in- 
tellect. I endeavour to compenſate my defect by 
reading Engliſh authors; but Ioften ſtumble upon 
Latin mottoes and ſentences, which I ſuppoſe to 
contain ſome jewel, too precious to be expoſed to 

I ER vulgar 


, . 
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as 
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vulgar view, and locked up or Tatar men 
T s 4 1 


Bat Lam not n and monified with 


; 3 and ſentences which 1 do not underſtand, 


but often with odd names of characters in moral 
writers, and of perſons who converſe. in fictitious 
dialogues, which, I have no doubt, contain ſome 
lignificant meaning, which I 2 a . to un- 
riddle. ri "2 


Dr. More in his dialogues introduces the fol- 
Ben perſons; Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophron, 
Philopolis, Euiſter, Hylobares, and Cuphophron. 
Every one of theſe is expreſſive of the character in- 


troduced; but I ſhould have been quite in the dark 


about them, and have wondered at their oddity, if 


the Doctor had not obligingly explained their 


meaning in one of the firſt pages in his volume. 

1 wiſh the example had been followed by many 
others, who introduce me into the company of 
perſons whoſe characters I do not know, becauſe 
1 do e Erabbed 
names. 


V Fhombly conceive that it would be FRY as 
well if writers ſuffered the characters to open 
themſelves to the reader in the courſe of the con- 
verſation; and I ſceno good reaſon. why chriſtian 
£14 B 9 and 
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and ſurnames of honeſt Engliſhmen, may not be 

given to perſons who come forward to talk on 
ſubjects which they muſt underſtand far better 
than the wiſeſt of the antients ; I mean ſuch as 
Dr. More diſcuſſes, the attributes of God, and his 
Providence in this world; but in truth, Tfnd, on 
enquiry, that theſe names are not the names of 
antients. They occur not in hiſtory, but are 
compounded of words that never met before, to 
expreſs ideas which can only be underſtood by 
thoſe who are acquainted with the learned lan- 
guages. Such names appear to» me to have no 
more propriety than ſome of thoſe which in the 
times of fanaticiſm were uſed by the Puritans, 
ſuch as, Praiſe-God Barebones, Make-peace Hea- 
ton, Kill-fin Pimple, and Fly-debate Roberts; 
the names of a jury impannetted in Suſſex during 
the uſurpation of Oliver. Cromwell. 


I acknowledge, however, that the antient and 
high ſounding names adopted in Engliſh dialogues, 
give a dignity to the diſcourſe; but I, who am a 
mere Engliſhman, wiſh to-ſee Engliſhmen intro- 
duced without being afhamed of their names, and 
do not know why the names of Clarendon, 
Temple, Raleigh, and x thouſand others equally 
well ſounding, might not anſwer the purpoſe as 
well as names borrowed from Greece and Rome: 
And, as to the ſigniſicancy of the above mention- 
"Tf ed 
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ed compound appellations, what ſhould I be the 
wiſer without an explanatory table for ſuch names 
as thoſe in Dr. More's liſt ? What muſt I think 
of Cuphophran? I ſhould not know the ſenſe; 
and I am ſure I could not admire the found. Few 
Gothic names are of more difficult pronuncia- 


But I ought not to judge, as 1 profeſs myſelf 
no ſcholar. I only ſubmit to you my complaine 
as an Engliſh, reader. I ſhall be much obliged 
to you to defire gentlemen who write dia- 
logues, and introduce ſtrange names as exempli- 
fications of their inſtruction, either to give mo- 
dern names, or ſuch as are known an. or 


eee en, =, 
I an, Sin, Your' 8, &c. 


AN ENGLISH READER, 


«tas 


8 


tonius : 
« bus abolendis. 
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public of literature. 


The following is the account given by Sue- 
« Cogitavit etiam de Homeri carmini- 
Cur enim fib1 non licere, di- 
© cens, quod Platoni licuiſſet, qui eum a civi- 


tate, quam conſtituebat, ejecerit ? Sed Vir- 


CHAP, 


0 ent- s Attempt to abdli * the Wir of | 
Homer, Virgil, and Livy. 4s ; 


N E tyrants who oppreſſed Rome in the 4 
cline of her empire were not ſatisfied with 
depriving men of their civil rights, but often at- 
tempted to chain the mind in ſervitude, and to 
domineer with abſolute controul, where they cer- 
tainly had no claim to pre-eminence, in the te- 
One of the moſt ſingular 
and barbarous attempts upon record was that of 
Caligula, who formed a deſign of aboliſhing the 
poems of Homer, and had nearly accompliſhed 
his purpoſe of baniſhing from all the libraries of 
His time, the buſts and the works of Livy and Vir- 
gil. He could not bear that the noble efforts of 
genius, breathing a ſpirit of liberty and virtue, 
which he could not but hate, ſhould continue to 
diffuſe ſuch ſentiments as muſt teach all who im- 
bibed them to deteſt him as a monſter. 


-6&"LUCUBRATIONS. Ig 
« pilii et Titi Livii feripta et imagines, paulum 
« abfuit, quin ex omnibus bibliothecis amoveret 4 __ 


« quorum alterum ut nullius ingenii; minimeque 
« doctrinæ; alterum, ut verboſum, in hiſtoria 


"+4 4 nr 
B24 en. rr ane 


1 was his reign, I bean 
cher any thing he could do, would have been more 
injurious to mankind than if he had ſuceeeded in 
extinguiſhing theſe glorious lights. The atro- 
cious malignity of his immoral and tyrannical ac- 
tions was, confined to his own age, but this 
would have deſcended to poſterity, and continued 


the effes of his deſpotiſm long after che great 


teacher Death had humbled his pride, by re- 
ducing him to the duſt, not diſtinguiſhable from 
the pooreſt wretch whom his inſolence deſpiſed, 
and his cruelty perſecuted. Indeed his deſign 
was impradticable, for, with all his power, he 
could not have prevented ſome votary of taſte 
and genius from preſerving in ſecret the noble 
reliques of theſe illuſtrious ornaments af human 
nature. | | n 


1 hens no doubt but the ſame 3 | 
could form a wiſh to aboliſh Homer, would 
have xejoiced, if it had been poſſible, to have 


® Sueton. Calig. cap. 34+ 2 
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extinguiſhed the fun, or to have dried up the 
ocean. Such tyranny exhibits: a melancholy 
monument of human wickedneſs, and at the 
fame time furniſhes a ſalutary warning to the 
world not to truſt enoxmous power ur the hands 
of a fellow creature. Human nature retains ſo 
much of inhexent malignity, that he who poſſeſ- 
Jes power uncontrouled will be in imminent 
danger of imitating and nearly ne the 
parent of all evil. 


| Dic mihi, {i fueris, tu leo qualis erĩs. 


But the wicked never want the artifice of 
giving to their malice ſome colourable pretence. 
Caligula alleged that he fhould be juſttied in the 
abolitior of Homer by the example of Plato; 
who banifhed the poets from his imaginary re- 
public. But what was Plato's motive? a deſire 
to preſerve the morals of youth, whoſe ideas he 
thought were corrupted and diſtorted by an initi- 


ation into the ſtrange myſteries of fiction, inſtead 


of the knowledge of ſubſtantial and practical 
realities. He did not mean to aboliſh their 


works, or. to preclude on whoſe reaſon was 
mature, from the ſtudy of them. He only 


thought, as many others have thought, that on the 
minds of young men, the flaves of paſſion and 
fancy, they might operate in the ſame manner 
as novels and romances have been obſerved to 


do, 
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do, in firing the paſſions and miſleading the 
imagination. But was Caligula's motive for 
their expulſion a fear that they might diffuſe 
corruption? No ſuch apprehenſion ever agitated 
his boſom. His fear was leſt they ſhould-teach 
a virtue to which he could never attain, and 
raiſe a ſpirit inimical to his manners, his perſon, 
and his tyranny. He muſt have known that, 
among all the perſons deſcribed by Homer, he 
was wotthy only to be ranked with ſuch wretches 
knew that all true glory muſt be ſhaded, as the 
ſun muſt retire, before the feeble light, which 
ariſes from a foul vapour, can become viſible. 


But he aſſigns a zeaſon for: the expulſion of 
Virgil and Livy. - Virgil, ſays he, has no ge- 
nius, and a very ſmall ſhare of learning; and | 
Livy is verboſe in his "Re ann im has 
narrative. t 


Caligula muſt be ee 2 as an in- 
competent judge both of learning and genius; 
for it requires a conſiderable. ſhare of both to 
form a juſt opinion of the degree in which they 
are poſſeſſed by a writer. If Virgil had not ge- 
nius, he would not, I think, have continued ſo 
long the delight and admiration of all who have 
read his works. with taſte, He has Longinus's 
B 6 . criterion 
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criterion of genius, the united voice of various 
ages and nations, in his favour. Ie has Cali- 
gula, and a few other men of debauched taſte, 
= Neeb, e nee ef 
[A eee ee 


Tue duch is, he has a remarkably oO union 
of genius with learning ; ; and he has alſo a judg- 
ment to guide him in the conduct of both, with 
that propriety which enables him to delight at 
once the reaſon and the fancy. Genius without 
learning often delights the fancy, but the judg- 
ment muſt in the mean time ſleep, or the Pleaſure 
will be diminiſhed and nterrupted,; 


a 


Whoever has read the works of Virgil in the 
excellent edition of Heyne will want no argu- 
ment to convince him that Virgil did not deſerve 
the ſigma which Caligula would have fixed on 
him, —minime defrine ; and whoever has ſen- 
ſibility will feel the falſehood of the detracting 
ſpirit that dared to aſſert of him that he was 
nullius ingenii. It muſt ever be a ſingular honour 
es) re ne from ſuch men as OR” 


1 is very cal ts aſſign a 0 for his Alike 


of Livy. A moſt arbitrary tyrant and moſt pro- 
fligate man could not but wiſh to deſtroy the 


n. of an hiſtorian was exhibits the affertors 


2 
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of liberty, and the virtuous patriots of a virtuous 
republic, in ſuch colours as muſt at once excite 


verboſity in the ſtyle of Livy is utterly ground» 
leſs. He expreſſes himſelf with a noble brevity, 
and with that conciſe dignity which evinced that 
he had a Roman ſoul ; ſuch a ſoul as was adequate 
to the noble undertaking of a Roman hiſtory. 
The other charge, that of negligence in his ac- 
count of facts, originated from the malignant 
wiſh of the tyrant to diminiſh the credit of an 
hiſtorian who related deeds of ſo bright a ſplen- 
dour, as muſt render the page in Which his own 


ſhould be recorded, foul indeed. Time bas un- 


fortunately done much to accompliſh the nefa- 
rious with of Caligula, in the deſtruction of the 
works of Livy ; but enough remains to delight 
every man of taſte, and warm the boſom with 
magnanimous ſentiments, and the generous ar- 
dour of public virtue. 


It is greatly to be lamented when Princes, in- 
ſtead of patronizing genius, endeavour to re- 


preſs its aſpiring vigour. Such a conduct ariſes * 


in ſuch men as Caligula from envy and ma- 
lice ; but a neglect of genius is occaſioned in 
others by ignorance, and a total deficiency of 
taſte for works which the world applauds. Even 
Hadrian, we are told, wiſhed to aboliſh Homer's 


* * * 1 


love and lead to imitation. Caligula's charge of 
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works, and ſubſtitute in his room the poems of 
one Antimachus. He thought it was time to 
jeave off admiring old Homer, that he had been 
admired long enough, and that he ſhould gratify 
the paſſion for novelty by introducing in his 
place a modern verfifier. He puts one in mind 
of the rough warrior who told the captain, to 
whoſe care he had conſigned ſome fine pictures 
which he had taken as ſpoils, that if they were loſt 
ee * ſhould be renewed at his ren 


Men of fanſs look tein upon ſuch emperors, 
when they dictate in matters of taſte, with as 
much contempt as the emperors can do on the 
meaneſt of their vaſſals. When learning is dif- 
fuſed throughout a nation, the works of taſte and 
genius will flouriſh independently of the * 
or Pa n of _ 
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Of ſome Paſſages in ' Eraſmus « en the rg 7 
| Marriage — Reniarks. 


Ci) 


Mott the marks of modern kala 
may be enumerated the reluctance with 
which young men enter the marriage ſtate. Their 
affections are in vain ſolicited by any charms 
beſides thoſe of lucre. The times ſeem to be paſt, 
when in the prime of life virtuous love led 
young men to ſelect a companion for the 
amiable qualities of her mind and perſon, inde- 
pendently of all pecuniary conſiderations. The 
lovelieſt of women may now pine in hopeleſs ce- 
libacy ; for, if they cannot purchaſe a huſband As 
they would purchaſe a gown, with the contents 
of their purſe, they may live and die without 
one. In vain has nature given them the vermal 

cheek, and the eye of ſenſibility, if fortune has 
refuſed her more brilliant gifts. Young men 
gaze indeed like children at the peacock, and turn 
away without any tenderneſs of ſentiment, or at 
leaſt without any wiſh to poſſeſs the beauty which 
they admire, on honourable conditions. | 


It is indeed obſervable that young men of the 
preſent age too often conſider marriage as an evil 
in 
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in itſelf, and only to be engaged in when the pe- 

cuniary advantages attending it afford a compen- 

ſation. For the fake of the good, it ſeems, they 

ſometimes condeſcend to accept the evil. A moſt 

* opinion, and no leſs unreaſonable and 

e than contumelious; for marriage, prudent 

= affectionate marriage, is favourable to every 

yirtue that.can contribute to the comfort and hap- 

| pineſs of the individual, while it moſt eſſentially 
ſerves e 


I was thinkin® on this "_ when 1 detillents 
ally opened a little book by Eraſmus on the Art 
of Letter Writing. He gives models of letters 
3 on various ſubjects, and, under the appearance of 
| affording hints in a didactic way for the uſe of 
1 ſtudents, contrives to recommend ſeveral moſt 
| uſeful things with oreat force of argument, and 
1 in a very entertaining manner. 1 happened to 
| open the book i in the place where lie is writing a | 
478 perſuaſive to marriage, and I was ſo well pleaſed 
1 with ſeveral of his topics, that I determined to 
ſelect a few of them for the conſideration of my 
readers. I mean not literally to tranſlate, or to 
give the whole of his perſuaſive. There are parts 
in it which one cannot entirely approve, but 
there are others which every heart, that is not 


| | ſpoiled by faſhion and falſe philoſophy, muſt ad- 
| 
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1s there any. friend{bip, ſays he, among mor- 
tals, comparable to that between man and wife? 
For the love of you ſhe has ceaſed to value the 
tenderneſs of parents, brothers, ſiſters; toyou alone 


ſhe looks for happineſs, on you render with 
you ſhe wie to-Jive and. 9) G7... 2 


Are you rich? you have one woe wil ended, 
vour to preſerve and to increaſe your property. 
Are you in narrow circumſtances? you have one 
who will aſſiſt you faithfully in the purſuit of 
gain. If you enjoy proſperity, ſhe will double 
your happineſs ; if you are in adverſity „ the will 
conſole you, ſhe will ſit by your 44 ſhe will | 
wait upon you with all- the aſſiduity of ws 
and only wiſh that ſhe could appropriate the r | 
fortune which gives you pain. Is there any —1 
ſure to be compared with an union of hearts * 
this? . 


1 muſt add the next paſſage in bi own werk. 


Si ami agis, adeſt que folitudinix tedium de- 


pellat; h foris, eft gue diſcedentem aſculo proſequa= 
fur, abſentem de Malerei, redeuntem leta excipiat. 1 


She is the ſweet companion of your youth, 
WE * ſolace of your old age." 


9 


eee DS 


that wan, who, e born for hin, 
lives 
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lives for himſelf, heaps up riches for himſelf, 
ſpares for himſelf, ſpends for himſelf, loves no 
en nen _ mn is beloved by none. 


How vin you value your "happineſs ( he adds) 


— Ubi quis tibi parvulus aula, 
Luſerit Zneas. ; 


- qui tuos tueque conjugis vultus referat, qui te 
BLANDA BALBUTIE PATREM APPELLITET. 


I know, ſays he, that you will object that all 
this happineſs depends upon the diſpoſition of the 
wife more than on the marriage ſtate. A mar- 
riage may be thus happy if the wife be good ; but 
ſuppoſe her ill-natured, ſuppoſe her unchaſte, and 
ſuppoſe the children undutiful. Believe me, the 
bad huſband uſually makes the bad wife. You 
certainly have it in your power to chuſe a good 
one; but what if ſhe ſhould afterwards be ſpoiled? 
Eraſmus confidently replies, A good wife may in- 
deed be ſpoiled by a bad huſband, but a bad wife 
is uſually reformed by a good one. FALSd 
UXORES ACCUSAMUS. No body, he aſſures 
us (I am afraid too confidently), ever had a bad 
wife but by his own fault. And with reſpe& to 
children, good children, ſays he, are uſually born 
of good parents; but however they may have 
been born, they commonly become juſt ſuch as 
they are made by education, 3 
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enumerate the inconveniencies of marriage, juſtas 
if celibacy were totally free from them, or as if 
any mode of human life were not ſubject to evil 
and misfortune. If you would have no incon- 


venient circumſtances in your ſtate, you muſt 


leave this life. Sin intra humanam tonditionen 


ſafer, more tranquil, pleaſanter, lovelier, vor 


. ufo oo the comugd. | 


Though Eraſmus is feking * to rupply the 
young letter writer with matter for his compoſi- 
tions, yet I cannot but think that he ſpoke his 
honeſt ſentiments, becauſe he ſpeaks with warmth,  - 
and, I believe, meant obliquely to cenſure'thoſe 

unnatural inſtitutions of the Romuſh church, 


which tend to diſcourage marriage. He is very 


copious on the ſubject, and advances many argu- 


ments which I have not room to tranſcribe, and 
which indeed will appear to much greater advan- 


tage in the original. Imuſt not conceal that he has 


alſo a diſſuaſive from marriage; but it really con- 


tains no argument which is valid, wages 
ane 19133 2 4 


I a 


But why, continues he, do you ſo anxiouſly 


animum contintas, nibil eft conjugali vita, neus 
tutius,  neque tranquillins, neque jucundius, neque 
amabilius, neue folicius. But if one can reſtrain 
one's deſires within the boundaries of happineſs 
which belong to human nature, there is no ſtate 


Win. 
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I am of opinion, that the reluctance of young 

men of fortune to enter into the ſtate ariſes not 
from any ſettled oonviction of the unreaſonable- 
nels of the inſtitution, but from profligacy, 
thoughtleſſneſs, falſe ideas of pleaſure, and a want 
of rational ideas of human life and the nature of 
human happineſs. But, whatever is the cauſe, 
the effect is certainly unhappy. both to men and 
women. Men, indeed, in conſequence of their 
libertiniſm, gratify their natural deſires in the 
haunts of vice; and ſo much the worſe, for 
they thus add ſin to miſery. Women are often 
kept in a ſtate of celibacy, for which nature 
never deſigned them, and to which, 1 may ſay, 
without attributing to them indecency or immo- 
deſty, they are in general not much inclined. It 


is happy, however, that reſerve and virtue ſo far 


prevail among them, as for the moſt part to pre- 
vent them from forming improper connexions, 
in conſequence of being prevented from making 
.a matrimonial alliance by the diſinclination of 
the men. It is to be hoped they will ſtill pre- 
ſerve their dignity by preſerving their innocence; 
but their caſe is hard, and nothing which. a wiſe 
legiſlature can do to alleviate it ſhould be omit- 
ted. Many nations have taken great pains to 


encourage marriage, ours places ſome obſtacles 


in its way, which, though often ſalutary in the 


VO claſſes, are perhaps injurious in the lower. 
A reforma- 
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A reformation of manners, among the young 
men who lead the faſhion, would contribute. moſt 
to the encouragement of marriage; for where 
libertiniſm greatly  Prevails, celibacy aCys hich is 
favourable to it, will be predominant. © Perhaps, 
if women yere inſtructed in uſeful as well as 
ornamental arts, and were leſs expenſive in dreſa 
and diverſions, the reſt might be left to the na- 


tural operation of their beauty and agreeable ac 


compliſhments. As the ſmall-pox is in 
meaſure defeated, they certainly never appe: 


more beautiful thin in the prefent time, and ac? 


compliſhments were never purſued 5 more 
e, or advanced to higher perſectio oN 
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1 LATELY addreſſed to, you a {tb en 

tions on the omiſſion of grace at table, and L 
now beg leave to add ſome remarks on another 
omiſſion which faſnion ſeews to recommend, but 
Which! is countenanced neither by the examples of 
the antients, nor by reaſon, nor by a ſenſe of 
propriety. I obſerved, on my viſit to my old 
friend in London, that the friendly practice of 
drinking health at dinner was in moſt of the fa- 
ſhionable families very much on the decline, and 
Indeed the omiſſion 
ariſes from a principle which ſeems very much to 
prevail in the preſent age, and which aims at the 
abolition of all farms and ceremonies, as mean- 
ing nothing, and at the ſame time giving trouble 
and excluding eaſe. Forms and ceremonies un- 
doubtedly have their utility, or they would not 
have been univerſally retained in every age and 
nation which hiſtory has recorded. But allowing 
ſome forms to be without meaning, I cannot 
ſuppoſe, 
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the friendſhip and hoſpitality of modern times. 
than I chuſe, the drinking of health is, with« 
out exception, P ſenſeleſs and empty ceremony 
A man of à Warm and friendly heart Wenn. 
feels a ſentiment of cordial kindneſs when he 


holds the cup of refreſhment in his hand, and 
wiſhes health and happineſs to his friends who - 


are partaking around him of the ſame innocent 
eee. . 


. 
7 +? ! ; 


The malen prevailed CA. . 


carried the elegance which they diſplayed / in the 


polite arts to the table and ſocial circle, aſſembled 
to enjoy the pleaſures of the palate and of diſ- 
courſe. Homer, indeed, has given the model 
in the firſt book of the _ who 1 1gva is I” 
gods at their _ 
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The manner of drinking to each reg, re- 
ſembled what is called among us pledging. The 
perſon who drank to his friend was ſaid pe 
yiv, or to drink firſt. He drank a part of the 
cup, and then handed the reſt to the friend whom 
he had named. The words which paſſed on the 

occaſion were geri ve xaws, to which the 


perſon 


23 
tuppoſe, unleſs I throw a ſeverer reflection on 
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perſon) ſaluted aopban ond: cov; , which 


"It V was ; alſo the ee 2 due re; pai id 
to the gods, to drink to abſent friends; and, as 


an emblem of ſincerity, it was eſtabliſhed as a 


Jaw never. to dilute the wine drunk on this occa- 
on. 


1424 . 


I ſhall not e you with various — 


that the cuſtom of drinking health is juſtified by 


the example of the politeſt people of antiquity. 
It would be ealy to collect them from the wri- 
ters on antiquities; but the "inſtance alleged is 


ſufficient for my purpoſe, and will ſerve to con- 


ſte thoſs . hint that the e l. is E yaa 


There i is \ ſurely — n brutal i 
ſitting down to meals without ever thinking o 8 
God or man, neglecting the grace, and omitting 
the form of wiſhing health and happineſs to thoſe 
who ſit at the ſame table. We have ſeen that it 
is contrary to the practice of antiquity, and of 
almoſt all people in the world, who, though 
they varied in the forms, agreed in the eſſential 
points, in giving glory to God on high, and teſ- 
flying good will towards men. 
LVour's, &c. 


A RATIONAL FORMALIST; 
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The omiſfion of drinking health is by no 
means general; but as it has been countenarice@ 
at the tables of perſons of faſhion, it may pro- 
bably deſcend to their imitators in lower life, and 
in time become univerſal. My correſpondent 
has therefore very properly expreſſed his diſap- 
probation of it. It certainly diſplays ſomething 
of ſelfifmeſs, and it is contrary to the general 
ſenſe of the moſt enlightened and poliſhed people. 
It can only be juſtified with certain qualifications 
and _reftriftions. It is troubleſome, in a large 
company, to drink the health of every gueſt re- 
fpectively, and ' troubleſome formalities ' ought 
not to be ſcrupulouſly adhered to, when they 
contravene the very purpoſe of the meeting, 
which was yori to promote chearfulaeſs a | 
caſe, { 


/ „ 
ein 115 111) bes 


But RR and eee 
thenſome and fooliſh, are certainly to be cetain · 
ed, as they. conſtitute thoſe outworks which 
often preſerve the interior parts from. aſſault; 
and deſtruction. The drinking of health is ſig- 


nificant of that good will which ought to pre- 


vail among fellow creatures, happily. enjoying tha 
bounty of their common Parent and Creator; 
and though it may be attended wich à little 
trouble, yet there is a great decency and pro- 
priety in it, and to bear the trouble may be 
conſidered as an exerciſe of benevolence. ; 

Vol. II. C I camot 


| * rather of contempt, for perſons who think 
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I cannot help; expreſſing a ſentiment of pitys 


to xecommend themſelves as genteel and ſupe- 


rior to the vulgar, merely by ſuch cafy means 


as the omiſſion of decent and reaſonable cere- 
monies, . I ſuppoſe they mean to. claim the me- 
rit of being ſuperior to prejudice; but I think 


© they are under a very filly prejudice when they 


think. themſelyes wiſe enough to be juſtified in 
contradiQing the common ſenſe and common 
practice of mankind; and when they ſuppoſe 
ſingularity alone can give them merit, and. cauſe 
them juſtly to 0 th trale on denden ſu- 


periority. 187 Nb | | 1.54.03 Sen 


| Obſerve at .table $2 fine lady, and fine gentle- 
man by her ſide. How they lift their eyebrows, 
and ſmile with ineffable contempt. Heavens ! 
has there been any moral turpitude, or any groſs 
violation of * decency committed ? None. But; 
you muſt know, that yonder gentleman, who is 
juſt arrived from the country, where he has re- 
ſided for a long time, drank to the lady in ſmall 
beer, and ſtood up to ſay grace, and to make a 
bow to the maſter of the houſe. He might 
have ſworn profanely, talked wmdecently, or 
drank intemperately, and if he had but the cant 
of faſhion, they who now deſpiſe him would 
have admired and careſſed him as a good man. 
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Of trifling Aruſemants as the Reſource of old Ages 


T ſeems to be a natural concluſion from the 

ſhortneſs of life, that none of it ſhould be 
thrown away ; and it is therefore thought won- 
derful that there ſhould be many contrivances to 
abbreviate the duration of what is corifefſed al- 
ready to be too much circumſcribed. * N ow 
paſtimes of all kinds are cöfiffdered as 'contriv= 
ances to wear away time withdlt reflection, and 
are therefore cenſured by ſevere philoſophy, as 
arguing abſurdity in man, who is forever la- 
menting the brevity of his exiſtence, But, as as 
man is conſtituted, it muſt be denied that the 
time ſpent in amuſement is always thrown away; 
and, perhaps, it will be found to lengthen rather 
than to abbreviate our duration. 


- 
* 


It contributes, when under the reſtraint of 
moderation, to confirm health and exhilarate the 
ſpirits; both which effects not only become ä 
cauſes of long life, but alſo enable a man to act 
with vigour and efficacy in the employments of 
a profeſſion, and in the common duties of ſo- 
ciety. It not only renders liſe more comfort- 
able, but more uſeful: | 

; "Y, It 


* 
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It is, however, true, that in the vigorous 
ſeaſons of youth and health, ſome ſerious and 
momentous employment ſhould be engaged in, 
which may ſerve ſociety, advance the intereſts of 
a family, or elevate the meritorious individual 
in the ranks of civil life. | 


7 Jen in old age, when theſe ends ſhall have 
been accompliſhed, and * infirmities begin to 
encreaſe, the active mind will ſlill require an 
object, and the object ought to be of ſuch a 
kind as agitates moderately, not like the ſtormy 
but like the gentle breeze of a fine ſummer 
evening. i 


HFobby-horſes are very deſirable at all ages; 

but neceſſary in old age, when the ſources of 
amuſement begin to fail. It was this which in- 
duced the ſenſible and experienced Geron to 
keep an aviary. He had relinquiſhed a buſy life, 
and retired from London to a little country 
town, where, though there was an. agreeable 
neighbourhood, there were few diverſions but 
thoſe of cards; which, notwithſtanding he liked 
them very well, could not occupy all his time 
and attention. They are chiefly a winter and an 


*® Solve ſeneſcentem maturè ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 
; Hor, 


evening 
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evening amuſement, and he wanted ſomething, 
beſides reading, for the ſummer and for his 
mornings. He therefore built a little room in 
his garden, and fitted it up with admirable con- 
trivance as an aviary. The building of it, the 
conveniences, and the improvements, which he 
was continually adding, cauſed him much plea- 
ſure: and it ſoon became an object of high am- 
bition to breed the moſt beautiful Canary birds. 
He ſucceeded in his attempts, and more than 
once carried the prize given by a ſociety of bird- 
fanciers for producing a bird of the fineſt plum- 
age. He taught many bulfinches to pipe a tune, 
and made them preſents to his friends as inſtances 
of ſingular favor. He reared nightingales from 
the neſt, and attended them with all a parent's 
ſolicitude. The delicate, the elegant woodlark 
was one of his firſt favourites, and he liſtened 
with freſh delight when his birds warbled their 
morning melody, which he fancifully conſidered 
as ſongs of gratitude and love to EIB re- 
turn for protection. 


But chat he might ſecure variety, which is 
neceſſary to add a zeſt to amuſement, he has 
added ſeveral other hobby-horſes to this his firſt 
favourite. He has acquired a taſte for tulips, 
and prides himſelf on making a more beautiful 
diſplay of this gaudy flower in the month of | 
5 C 3 May 
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May than any floriſt in his vicinity. I called it 
a gaudy flower; but I ſpeak like an inelegant 
ſpectator when I uſe a contemptuous epithet in 
mentioning it: for, though to a common eye a 
bed of tulips preſents only a glare of vivid co- 
| Jours, to a connoiſſeur it exhibits peculiar ele- 
gance as well as finery. Geron views them with 


the affection and complacency of a lover. 

The garden affords him many ſources of 
amuſement. He attends not indeed to the oli. 
tory, and his ſtrength will not permit him to. 
take an active part in the labours of horticulture. 


But he has a ſmall green-houſe, to every part of 


which he gives a daily attention; and its various 


beauty amply repays him, as indeed nothing is 


more prateful, in return for care and labour, 
than the vegetable world. | 


To add to his amuſements, he has ſtocked a 
fiſh-pond in a meadow adjoining to his, little 
garden; and, inſtead of taking out all the fiſh at 


once, by emptying the pond or drawing it, 


which is the uſual practice of country gentle- 
men, he makes a rule that no fiſh ſhalf be caught 
out of it but by angling, which he thinks the 
only faix method of fiſhing among thoſe who fiſh 
for diverſion. His ſtrength will not permit him 
to follow the piſcatory ſport in the river, as he 

can 


% 
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can neither ſtand long, nor walk a great way 3 
and he has the ſenſe, wherever he cannot ac- 


commodate the nature of the diverſion to him- 


ſelf, to ſubmit himſelf to the nature of the di- 
42h | 793 


Ie hen many Aue aufm ig G Dees 


as well as in the aviary, the garden, and canal. 


As he is properly diſpoſed in religious matters, 
the reading of the Scriptures, with a comment, 
and of pious books of the beſt characters, fills up 
both agreeably and uſefully an hour or two every 
day; but more eſpecially when the weather is 
rainy, or in ae. reſpett inclement. | 


Via, 2 : in l evnatbeks: A 
enliven his time in an agreeable vieiſſitude; and 
the conſequence of his wiſe diſtribution of his 
leiſure hours, he enjoys a chearfulneſs which 
contributes, perhaps, more than any thing elſe, 
to health and longevity. 


His neighbour Bibo ridicules his amuſements 


as trifling and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as 


Geron ; but he is not yet free from youthful 
vanity. He is an old beau, ſportſman, game- 
ſter, and bottle companion; but his infirmities 
often prevent him from acting in theſe: charac- 
ters ; and when on a good day (as he calls it, 

C 4 whenever 
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thi whenever he is tolerably well he attempts them, 


41 : he never acquits himſelf to his own ſatisfaction. 
1 Old age, and the depredations of time, are his 

great complaint. He has no reſource in him- 
ſelf, and cultivates no taſte for domeſtic and 
harmleſs diverſions. He mopes over the fire in 
the morning, and the bottle in the afternoon. 
Melancholy and bodily diſeaſe, encreaſed by in- 
dolence and exceſs, accelerate the ww and 8 
gravate the pains of age. . 
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How happy would Bibo have been if he had 
condeſcended to give up the gravity of the 
gameſter, and the affectation of the beau, and 
adopted a taſte for ſome innocent hobby-horſe, 
which he now deſpiſes as too childiſh and unim- 
portant to deſerve his notice, | 01s. 65% 4rvg 
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CHAP: VI. 


of Conſequence at Nau. Places, &c. 


GQUCHis the natural pride of the human bear, 
that there is ſcarcely any trifling diſtinction 
which can attract notice that will not be pur- 
ſued with eagerneſs, and fill the polleſſor's bo- 
ſom with ſelf-eſteem. i 


| 0 of PE eaſieſt, and therefore the com- 
moneſt method of drawing attention by trifles, 
is that of talking loud at all places of public reſort. 
There 1s ſomething ſo ſpirited in it, ſo charming- 
ly careleſs, and it gives ſuch an air of ſuperiority, 
by ſeeming to deſpiſe all the hearers as if they were 
no more than. ſtocks and ſtones, that it ſeldom' 
fails of exciting not only notice, but ſome de- 
gree of admiration. 


. have heard many a ſine gentleman and lady, 
while they were ſtrutting up and down a crowd- 


ed walk, queſtion each other on the laſt night's 


ball, or their engagements to dinner, in a voice 
ſo loud as ſilenced the reſt of the company, and 


cauſed a general hum of enquiry, Who are 
| theſe ? Thus the end was anſwered. The ſpec- 


C5 tators 


—— 
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Of the little Arts practiſed to gain the Appearance | 
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tators were aweſtruck and brow-beaten, and the 
happy pair marched off in triumph, like a king 
and queen of Brentford, til the next morn- 
ing, when they returned to make new con- 
queſts. From their volubility and vehement 
loudneſs, they acquired, among many filly 
liſteners, the Ad at: REI s 
aud ſpirit. 


Another method of gaining notice * 
tion, is to ſwear and ſwagger at inns, or at any 
other place where we are among our inferiors, or 
are unknown. It / is, to be ſure, wonderful to 
obſerve how reſpectful a rectption he meets with 
who, with a cockade in his hat, which is alſo 
judiciouſly cocked over his eye, with a ſtick in 
his hand, and an oath in his mouth, enters an inn 
and calls about him with a voice like that of the 
men who cry peas and beans in the ſtreets of 
London. There have been generals, admirals, 
colonels, and captains, who never appeared ſo 
formidable, and diſplayed ſo much proweſs, as in 
ſtorming an inn in a country town. And the 
petty gentry, who imitate ſuch heroes, conſider 
themſelves as perſonages of great conſequence 
when they break the bell wire by the violence of 
their ringing, frighten the landlady with their fierce 
looks, ſend the waiters ſcampering like men 
beſide themſelves, and, with their oaths, ſet 
| | "Ia the. 
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prin omg app in ws" dg. 
roars 


Nock g ty at a door, ly k 
it be done according to the lateſt method invent- 


ed by people of faſhion in the ſquares, adds * 
| CEE to perſonal importance. 


PO” ONT" TW 


Z . 


Singularity i in drefs is one of the commoneſt | 
modes of ſeeking diſtinftion ; but by ſingularity 
I do not mean a deviation from the eſtabliſhed 
faſhion, but an obedience to it carried to an ex- 
treme, An enormous pair of buckles has given 
many a young man a degree of confidence which 
no learning or virtue which he poſſeſſed could 
ever have ſupplied. A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, of a 
ſhape, or ſize, or colour, exceeding the ordi- 
nary bounds, have fixed the eyes of à whole aſ- 
fembly, and gratified the ambitious wearer was 
the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaQion. * 
Some, rather than not be ide Pg? will 
endeavour to draw the eyes of their fellow erea- 
tures upon them by ſuch profuſion and expences, 
as cauſe an execution in their houſes, and force 
them to elope. Hunted by bailiffs and creditors, 
it is ſtill ſome conſolation to them that they 
are the reigning topic. Vices are often prac- 
+ tiſed with a deſire of being rendered remarkable 
C6 and | | 
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and many plume themſelves as perſons of the fir 
| conſequence, if their profligacy cauſes them to 
n 


Vanity indeed operates with ſo violent a force 
Wh on ſome minds, that it ſeems to contradict itſelf, 
7% and defeat its own purpoſe ; for, in purſuit of 
1 notice and diſtinction, it will even ee 
ſeek contempt. 


As the deſire of fame or diſlinction ſeems na- 
tural in man, I contend not againſt it; but I wiſh 
it to operate in urging to acts of ſingular beneſi- 
cence and ſocial utility, rather than ſpend its 
force in trifles, follies, vanities, and vices. | 


Of the greater part of theſe ambitious perſons 
whom I have juſt deſcribed, it may, I believe, 
be ſaid that they would act wiſely to avoid, inſtead 
of ſeeking diſtinction, for they ſeem to be of that 
character to which the emphatical words of an 

elegant political writer may moſt juſtly be ap- 
plied “ a character which will only paſs with- 
out cenſure, when it paſſes without . 


tion.“ 
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If. men find. themſelves wh et "ig by 
the ambition of their nature to ſeek diſtinction, 
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let them learn to ſeek it by arts and virtues 
which embelliſh life, and diffuſe happineſs or - 
convenience through the ranks of ſociety. If | 
they cannot do this, let them contented "I 
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ag * a ſplendid * far the Sake 7 


obtaining Succeſs i in a Trade or Profeſſion, 


Purpura vendet 
Cauſidicum; vendunt amethyftina. Joy. 


N the eye of reaſon there is certainly no neceſ- 
ſary connexion between oſtentation and ex- 
cellence. Can the keeping of a chariot be a 
proof of pre-eminence of knowledge ? Certainly 
not. But ſuch is the world, that the phyſician 
on foot ſtands no chance of being employed if 
his rival rides in his chariot. 


The preference of the medical profeſſor who 
makes a faſhionable appearance to him that does 
not, has been always remarkable; ſo much ſo, that it 
is almoſt a proverbial queſtion, What is a doctor 
without his chariot? Formerly large wigs, gold 
headed canes, full trimmed coats, and ſolemn 
looks, were conſidered as natural ſigns of pro- 
found knowledge. They indeed are voluntarily 
laid aſide by the gentlemen themſelves; who 
ſeem to think it no diſadvantage to appear young 
in perſon, and eaſy in manners. But ſtill the 
appearance of faſhionable life, of ſervants and 


equipage, 
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bf pet excellence, wherever a 


pearance' iv made, Tecrtis viſible in. er 
Ann ard ptofelſion. 
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And this it is which forms one of the alu 
frequent excuſes, in young perſons, for launch- 


ing N ”s 4 eat it or living , Sen * 
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Ow white ths of Use m ig a young 
man begins trade with his little patrimony, or 
with the gift of a living parent, who, perhaps, 
diſtreſſes himſelf to raiſe a ſum which, though 
moderate, might, under proper management, 
grow, like a handful of feed, to a large quantity. 
A ſhop, or rather a warehouſe * as 2 
ſays, | 


. WY 


' ificent 
name), is hired at a conſiderable rent. It muſt, in the 
firſt place, be fitted up not only neatly and con- 
veniently (for neatneſs and convenience are mean 
' ideas), but elegantly, and in the neweſt taſte. 


and every thing muſt now hive a & 


. 
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The door poſts are adorned with ſculpture, and 
the name and trade exhibited on a tablet adorned 
with a profuſion of gilding and paint. The coun- 
ters, the drawers, the ſhelves, are mahogany ;_. 
and the maſter and miſtreſs are every day attired 
by the moſt faſhionable hair-dreſſer, and deſcend 
(which 1s but rarely) from the ſumptuous dining 
room to ſtand behind the counter, juſt as if they 
were going into a ene or the preſence 
chamber. 


jeh ite n its icht 
. are . with vr utmoſt 7 5 
gence. To promote them, viſits are paid and 
received with all the formality of faſhion. The 
glaſs in the dining room is ſtuck. round with gilt 


cards of invitation to t f 19 and 
aſſemblies. | 


Well; all this is very pleaſing ; but how goes 
on buſineſs 3 in the ſhop,—in the warehouſe ? 1 
beg patdon. O, the ſcrubs mind that. Mr. 
and Mrs. Diaper are too much engaged in dreſ- 
ſing in the morning and viſiting in the after- 
noon to mind the ſubordinate buſineſs of the 
ſhop. The clerk, the journeyman, the appren- 
tice, and the porter are hired purpoſely for that 
buſineſs ; but let Mr. and Mrs. Diaper alone; ; 
they know what they are about, they are pro- 
moting trade, by making connexions and cutting | 


a figure. 
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a figure. There is no ſucceeding in the preſent 
mee. ii wette bf 


But the miafartren 5s, every o one is cutting a 
figure to the utmoſt, extent of their pecumary 
abilities; and the connexions which Mr. and 
Mrs. Dizper make are themſelves. making con- 
nexions for the ſake of advancing their intereſt, 
None of them have a fund ſufficient to ſupport 
the expences, of the faſhionable life which they 
aſſect; and, in the courſe of a few years, they _ 
all, in their turn, cut © figure in the London 
Gazette. . ö 


i 


ben in higher lie in profeſſions. and employ- . 
ments which might juſtly claim a right to gen- 
teel life, it is uſual to go beyond the line of 
moderation and propriety, with the deluſive idea 
that the greater figure a man makes in the ex- 
ternal circumſtances of a ſine houſe, a luxurious 
table, a ſplendid equipage, a tribe of ſervants, 
the more likely he is to ſucceed, and to be ag- 
grandized. In the mean time he himſelf is ſap» 
ping the foundation of his own greatneſs, and 
the viſionary fabric ſoon falls to riſe no more. 


Theſe ambitious perſons, who hope to raiſe 
themſelves by affecting a rank they cannot ſup- 
port, are well deſeribed in the celebrated fable of 
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the frog and the ox. They and their families, 
after a ſhort ſtruggle, become ridiculous and 
pitiable. But the misfortune is not confined to 


themſelves; for though their mapnificent ap- 


pearance gained no credit with their ſuperiors, 
yet it cauſed them to be truſted by their infe- 
riors, by poor tradeſmen, who ſupplied them 
with many articles both neceſſary and faper- 
fluons, in the hope of ſerving themſelves and 


, feeding their families. Theſe are ufually g Treat 


fufferers ; for being poor and of little kan 
quenee, they ftand the worſt chance of having 


their demands ſatisfied. The debts of honour, 


and the expences of faſhion, muſt firſt be paid ; 
but the butcher, the baker, and the brewer may 


come in perhaps for ſixpence in the pound, hen 


their cuſtomers are gone abroad n 7 e 
ar Lille or Ben 


fo 2 that appearance which our rank re- 


quires, provided e our purſe can pay the EXPENCES, 


argues a proper ſpirit. But it is furely folly, as 

well as wrong and robbery, in purſuit of a phan- 
tom, to expend on luxury and vanity, the pro- 
perty of thoſe who, in the courſe of their honeſt 
callings, have given us confidence, and entruſted 
us with what was neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, or 
what we conſidered as conducive. to our mr 


hey. Children | 
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Children brought up to expences and habits 
which they cannot ſupport, often rue the folly 


ſhadow of 


of parents, who, catching at the 
honour. or wealth, let go the 
own happy and 
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Of Inpidnce as a — e, ad 
| Prof of Parts in them.” IRR 


I WAS once viſiting in a family at Chriſtmas, 
when the eldeſt ſon, a fine boy about twelve 
years old, came home from ſchool for the holi- 
days. As he entered the parlour, which was 
full of company, inſtead of - paying his com- 
pliments to them with the eaſe and ſufficiency of 


YL 


a maſter of the ceremonies, he hung down his 


head, bluſhed violently, and ſeemed loſt in con- 
fuſion. | 


Good God! exclaimed his mother, I ſhall 
never be able to endure this. Is this the educa- 
tion of Dr. 's ſchool. I do inſiſt upon it, 
my dear, turning to her huſband, that Henry 
ſhall go no more to a ſchool where, after three 
years, he has not learned how to make his entrre into 
a room with tolerable decency ! What will be- 
come of my poor child! I ſhall be aſhamed of 
him—a diſgrace, a downright diſgrace to the 
family ! 


The boy's confuſion, it may readily be con- 
ceived, was not diminiſhed by this paſſionate 
| my 
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and was immediately ordered to leave the rooms 
After a few remarks on the awkwardneſs of 
ſchoolboys,- the company bellen n 
ihnen W834 


iT; i vt 63691 2 111-30 fy 
2 0 prin: very hen Ubi url 
quiring into the character of the boy, and 1 
found, that ſo far from being ſtupid, as ſuppoſed 
by his mother, he was the very beſt ſcholar in 
his claſs, and ere ure df, .f. 
rann ; 


n et e periments in 
morals as a natural philoſapher is in pneumatics, 
hydroſtatics, or chemiſtry, I determined to watch 
the progreſs of the boy, and to ſee whether he was 
likely to become, as his relations haſtily con- 
cluded; an awkward and ſtupid man. 1 found he 
continued to improve in every accompliſhment 
at his ſchool, for his removal from it was over- 
ruled by the advice of a ſenſible clergyman, who 
had great, influence in the family. He went to 
the univerſity with a great character, which he 
ſupported, and is now a very polite gentleman, 
an elt ſcholar, n mol, RR . ; 


NR e 
an idea, that modeſty, diffidence, or baſhful- 
$155 | | * neſs 
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neſs in boys is a Gpn of Rupidity, and; on all geh 
nnn 


Te felt mo that ronankeled haha wh 
expanded beauty was once 8: fole-bud; and had 
the roſe-bud been torn open with violence in its 
ſtate of immaturity, would it * nher 
nee ON? * ö 


Nat, 10 6: Hate of besch. 1 hot 
aſhamed of bluſhing: - She is conſcious of her 
imbecillity, and is not afraid to own her diffi- 
dence; and while ſhe labouxs to ſupply her de- 


fects, conceives none to be diſgraceſul that are 


Prudence ſuggeſts: che caution, that we ſhould 
beware of diſturbing nature in her own proceſs, 
which was undoubtedly preſcribed by the God of 


nature. 


That fine ſenſibility which: cauſes an effloreſ 
gence in the check of the ſchoolboy is, I think, 
EET Wi Og Rwy thing ee 


That burly: ciponeſs which diſplays eech 


of behaviour at the infantine age, is like every 
thing premature, of Mort n and of 
litde ſaliduy. dan * 1 | 3904 33% 
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But falhionable parents are diſgulled "with 
manners in their children diſſumilar to their owns 
They are all eaſe and familiarity, As to diffi- 
dence and bluſhing, ſome of them had rather be 
convicted of an atrocious. crime, But their 
children-bluſh and appear aukward in a circle of 
polite company, that is, of company formed up- 
on the model which happens to be the reigning 
taſte among the rich and idle. Take the boy 
from his books and from his maſters, if he is 
thus aukward ; for there is no ne n 
an unlic ked 2 in one's . e 
a — Madam, I ery * as 
liberty of ſaying, the bud will expand in due 
time, and fruit will appear; but if you touch the 
bloom, in order to force it open before its time, 

it is very 757 that COME VI e oy 
fruit. ns 3 171 

dos A0 Wien nn 1789 10 en 

Diffidence wears off 8 the mind becomes 
conſcious of a ſufficient degree of ſtrength to 
ſupport confidence. With reſpe& to confidence 
without merit to ſupport it, though often valued 
in the world, and particularly in the law, I hold 
it in great diſhonour. It may puſh its way to 
employment and opulence, but it is ſcarcely con- 
ſiſtent with a good mind, and without a good 
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mind what happineſs is be found in in employ. 
ment and opulence. Fi e £47 3 tr: 
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„„ W 455 4 themſelyes on knowing the 
* are very apt to inſiſt on effrontery as a 
neceſſary virtue to go through the world with 
| ſucceſs,' or rather to recommend ĩt as the ſubſti- 
tute: and ſuccedaneum of every virtue. But I 
never hear theſe perſons boaſting of their know- 
ledge of the world, and ce wales of wund 
wiſdom, but I think of ſome paſſages in Scrip- 
ture in which it is not held in ſo high eſtima- 
tion—The children of this world are wiſer in their 
generation than the children of light ; but it ſhould 
be remembered, that the wiſdom is not that 
which is from above, but that of the ſerpent, 
that of the accurſed ſpirits, originating and termi- 
nating in evil under the fais ſemblance of good. 
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acbb n Ie Nane dove is n en 
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07 6 qi * Converſation being fin AY 
wal & 16212 . ius for Compoſition, | A \ be 
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1 HAVE . men remarkably le and 
well informed in converſation appear to great 
diſadvantage on committing their thoughts to pa- 
per, and others who wrote learnedly; elegantly, 
politely, and acutely, fo dull, and apparently ſo 
weak in converſation, as to be conſidered as very 
unpleaſant and uninſtructive companions. Aiid 
1 have obſerved this ſo often, as to be led to 
think, what may appear paradoxical, that a ge- 
nius for writing and a genius for i oy 
different in their nature. 


5 


It appears to me that tiperficial m men | Gall 
moſt fluently, and, in mixed companies, moſt 


agreeably: They are uſually gay and cheerful, 
for their ſpirits are not exhauſted by deep thought; 


nor drawn from the things before them by abs 
ſence. © But gaiety and cheerfulneſs will give 
them, in the convivial hour, à charm which the 
profound ſcholar, who utters his thoughts with 
gravity and heſitation, can never plex: 


Cusn 
e wink and! neue genius 

de no diffidence ariſing from thoſe delicacies 
Vo. II. D and 
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and ſenſibilities which often cruelly diſtreſs the 
really ingenious. - What he thinks, or has read, 
or heard, he uttets with the confidence of an 
oracle; ignorant of objections, and fearleſs of 
miſtake. His confidence gives him credit. The 
company is always diſpoſed to liſten with atten- 
tion when any man ſpeaks with the aſſurance of 
undoubting conviction. Attention gives him ad- 
ditional ſpirits, and he begins to enjoy the greateſt 
ſhare of converſation as his right, and at length 
overpowers with volubility and emphaſis the 

ſilent or gentle diffidence of wodalh merit. 


Ignorant and ſuperficial 9 finding a \ a vo- 
luble ſpeaker juſt calculated for the meridian of 
their underſtandings, are highly delighted with 
him as a companion, and cry him up as, a, pro- 
Mu of py ng abilities. 


Their voices | within in "his 68 procure 
him, perhaps, ſome profeſſional. or official em- 
ployment in which compoſition may be neceſſary, 
He writes; and the wonder is no more. Hoy 


are the mighty fallen! An mutatus ! -“ —_ 


|  Applauded i in the circles of a. tavern club, he 
ventures to publiſh. | A fatal venture for he 
who appeared, in converſation, a giant, be- 
comes, when ONE in "00 aaa" a bir 
or Lillipuiag. * 'q 

Ea #: 3 with 
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1 wiſh to prevent miſtakes, by preventing the 
r idea of a man's intellectual 
talents or genius ſolely from his pleaſantneſs or 
vivacity as à companion. Conſtant experience 
proves it to be a fallacious criterion, Men of 
great thought, ſolid judgment, and well-digeſted 
learning, are: able indeed to ſpeak to great ad- 
vantage on great occaſions; but they are not ſuffi- 
ciently intereſted in trifling or ordinary company; 
and without pride, or any intention to ſli ght, na- 
turally, retreat from nonſenſe and levity to the 
pleaſant indul gence of theit own, contemplation; 
therefore they ſay but little, and that little oft 
from ciyility rather than becauſe they are ſtruck 
with what paſſes, or impelled to ſpeak by the in- 


743 


rereſting 1 natu of the queſtion, o or the manner 


which | t is diſcuſſed. In the i mean time A 12. 


ther w tickle and excite a fool. 4 ; a ke 
8 n g 


It is wrong therefore, I conclude, to form a 
deciſive opinion of a man's profeſſional abilities 
from, what appears in common converſation, 
The only true criterion, is the exerciſe of thoſe | 
abjlirjes in ſome aft of the profeſſion. Judge of | 
the companion in company z but of the lawyer's 
abilities at. the bar, or from his written opinion; ; 


of the N 8 from the pulpit, or the preſs; 
of the ph yl lician's fr from e any 
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tual practice; judge of the merchant from his 
punctuality and payments, from his "behayiour 
and appearance at the Royal Exchange, and not 
from his volubility at the King's Arms or the 
London, nor even on the huſtings and in the 
countal- Chainber of Guljatull: = gun Siiory 


11 it an erroncous judgment which is ollen 
formed of children as well as men, when thoſe 
are ſuppoſed to haue the beſt parts who talk 
moſt. Exceſſive garrulity is certainly in- 
compatible with ſolid thinking, and is the mark 
of that volatile and ſuperficial turn, 1 
dwelling upon the ſurfaces of things, nev 

trates deeply enough to make any yalu- 
able diſcoveries. But, as no rule s without 
exceptions, ſome great thinkers, it wult be c con- 
feſſed, have been allo great talkers. 


No one man car unite in himſelf every excel. 
fence. He who excels as a pleaſant and lively 
companion may be deficient 1 in judgment, in ac- 
curacy, in a power of attention and labour; and 
he who excels in theſe may want the Verkatitity; 
the gaiety, the cheerfulneſs, which are neceſſary 
to. render the communication, of ideas in a mixed 
fociety agreeable. Men. aſſociate in the convi- 
yial hour of leifure from, | their profeſſional or 


commercial 


a 


- 
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than of being improved or leſſoned by bee 
* * grave r 


Addison, who could/write ſo agreeably on all 


ſubjects, was not an entertaining companion un- 
leſs the circle was ſelect. Samuel Johnſon loved 


com-2any becauſe he found himſelf attended to in 


it as an oracle of taſte and wiſdom, but he could 
not be ſaid to poſſeſs companionable agrement. 


His character enſured him reſpect previoully to his 


ſpeaking, and what he ſaid juſtified it ; for it 


was original and ſolid ; his authoritative tone 


and manner compelled 8 even if con- 
vittion was not produced; but, after all, he was 
not what the world calls a pleaſant companion. 
I could mention ſome of his contemporaries of 
far inferior merit, and more circumſcribed repu- 
tation, who diffuſed joy and information where- 
ever they went, and were beloved at the ſame 
time that they were admired. They alſo have writ- 
ten books ; but their books are not to be com- 
pared to Johnſon's. Their books were forgotten 
or deſpiſed, even while their converſation was 
ſought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 


But as univerſal excellence is defirable, it 
ſeems night that men ſhould labour to ſupply 
D 3 every 


paſſing their time with eaſe, and even mirth, 
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every defect, and therefore I wiſh that writers 
would cultivate the art and habit of converſa- 
tion, and converſers on the other hand endeavour 
to obtain the ſolidity and accuracy of writers 3 
and thus the advantage derived to en 1 
readers will be augm ente. 


11 
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0 HA Pill gy 
The Hill of Lis. 4 lt. 


5 eat bod ww hy at 
and on the ſummit was a level plain, of 

no great extent. The boundaries of it could not 
indeed eaſily be aſcertained; for as the aſcent on 
one fide was eaſy and gradual, ſo the ſlope on 
the other continued almoſt imperceptible, till it 
terminated at once in abrupt declivity. | 


At the firſt entrance of the hill, I obſerved 
great numbers of infants crawling on beds of 
primroſes, or ſleeping on pillows formed by the 
moſs. They frequently ſmiled, and their ſweet 
countenances ſeemed to expreſs a complacency 
and joy in the conſciouſneſs of their new exiſt- 
ence, Many indeed wept and wailed, but their 
of a pretty leaf or flower would cauſe a ſmile in 
the midſt of their tears ; ſo that nothing was more 
common than to ſee two drops trickling down 
cheeks which were dimpled with ſmiles, | I was 
ſo delighted with the ſcenes of innocence; that 1 
felt an impulſe. to go and play with the little 
tribe, when juſt as I was advancing,” I felt a 
n ſhoulder, eee 
4 _D4 on 
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on one fide, I beheld a venerable figure, with 
a white beard, and in a grey mantle W 
thrown round him. J 


„My ſon, ſaid he, 1 fee ele io 
raiſed, and I will gratify it; but you muſt not 
move from this place, which is the moſt advan- 
tageous e for the re ien of the oy 
Ye oe 26213 5 54 og o 
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t Wh hill is the ui of Lite a 1 
which 1 have raiſed by the magic influence of 


this wand, to amuſe 6 with an” inftruftive 
er 
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The beauteous innocents whom "mn ſee at 
the foot of the hilt preſent you with the idea of 
angels and cherubs, and of ſuch indeed is the 
kingdom of Heaven. Simplicity and innocence 
are their amiable qualittes, and the more of them 
they retain in their aſcent, the happier and love." 
lier ſhall they be during the whole of their Journ 
ney. . wo 
a Ain i> 
1 But raiſe. your eyes a little Foes You 0 
lively train intent to learn, under the fage in- 
ſtructors who- accompany them, the eaſieſt and 
ſafeſt way of aſcending and deſcending the hill 
which lies. before them. They often run from 
the ſide of their guides, and loſe themſelves 

4 480 among 


* 


among the ſhrubs that bloſſom around them. 
Some give no ear to inſtrutlion, and conſequently 
are continually deviating among thorns, thiſiles, 
which the hill abounds. Joy illuminates their 
ſparkling eye, lively ſpirits, and unwearied acti- 
vity. They retain a great ſhare of the innocence 
with whach they ſet out, and therefore they are 
cheerful. Enviable age, if reafon were mature 
But folly, wantonneſs, frowardneſs of temper, 
enjoyments. Fruits of delicious taſte grow 
around them, and flowrets of the ſweeteſt ſcent 
feet. But they ſoon grow tired of this Jower 


part of dey OOO IRON _ 


„ Behold "them s' few paces higher. © tie) 
advance with eagerneſs, and many of them 
forſake the guides which have conduQed them 
thus far in their aſcent. They haſten in 
their courſe, nor do they adhere to the direct 
road, but deviate without ſcruple. Some indeed 


return, but the greater part climb the hill by | 


paths of their own choice, full of diffculty and 
danger. The pitfalls which are placed in every 
part of the hill are in this part very numerous, 
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and not eaſily to be avoided by thoſe who forſake 
the high road. There are indeed no parts of the 
hill in which a guide is more neceſſary than here; 
nor any in which tn pon are leſ en 
en 1:4 et seite =) 

chaos Wl, adi. Ai 
£106, You ſes 8 of ths bloſſoms. You 
hear the muſic: of the birds. All nature ſeems 
to conſpire in affording delight; but too many 
of the travellers preſerve not that- innocence 
and ſimplicity which are neceſſary to give a taſte 
for the pleaſures which are allowed. Inſtead of 
plucking the flowers which are known to be 
ſafe and ſalutary, they deſire none but ſuch as 
are poiſonous. The aſpiring nature of the tra- 
vellers leads them to continue the aſcent, and by 
ſummit, where you obſerve a prodigious crowd, 
all buſy in purſuit of their ſeveral objects. Their 
faces are clouded with care, and in the ardour of 
purſuit they negle&t thoſe pleaſures which lie 
before them. Moſt of them have now loſt a 
great ſhare of their original innocence and fim- 
plicity, and many of them have loſt it entirely. | 


And now they begin to deſcend. Their 
cheerfulneſs and alacrity are greatly abated. Many 
limp, and ſome already crawl. The numbers 
diminiſh almoſt every ſtep ; for the pitfalls are 

multiplied 
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multiplied on this ſide of the hill; and many of 
the travellers have neither ſtrength nor ſagacity 
to avoid them. Many delightful ſcenes remain. 
Fruit in great abundance grows around them. 
But the greater part, you may remarlæ, are care- 
leſs of the obvious and natural pleaſures which 
they might reach and enjoy, and are eagerly 
digging in the earth for yellow duſt, on which 
they have placed an imaginary value. Behold 
one who has juſt procured a load of it; under 
which he is ready to ſink, He totters along itr 
haſte to find a hiding: place for it; but before he 
Had \Foundie; bamſcf is hiäder pen el e 
for lo} while I ſpeak, he is dropping into a pitfall.” 
Moſt of his companions will follow him; but 
you ſee no one is alarmed by the example. The 
deſcent is become very ſteep and abrupt, and few 
there are who will reach the bottom of the hill 
Of thoſe ſe not one advances without ſtumbling 
on the edge of the pitfalls, from which he can 
ſcarcely recover his bart foot. Ahl! While I 
i Werz us daf | n * JT 
= AN 100 DOG 
Aud is dd 4 baue ot nter ad I; asf 
how little do they ſeem to enjoy it? Surely, f 
error muſt infatuate them al. e "ct 
1 Weir! it, and de N | 
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„My ſon, ſaid my benevolent guide, do not 
haſtily form an opinion derogatory from the 
value of life. It is a glorious opportunity af- 
forded by the Creator for the acquiſition of hap- 
pinefs. Caſt your eyes on yonder plain, which 
ee OHM engere 
bann. 4 Is 


I looked, and behold a cloud tinged with purple 
and gold, parted in the centre, and diſplayed a ſcene 
at which my eyes were dazzled. I cloſed them 
awhile, to recover the power of viſton, and when 
I opened them, I ſaw a figure in which majeſty 
and benevolence were awfully united. He-ſat on 


a throne with every appearance of triumph, and 
at his feet lay a croſs. And I heard a voice ſay- 


ing, „ Come again, ye children of men.” And 


lo, the plain opened in more places than I could 
number, and myriads of myriads ſtarted into ex- 
iſtence, with bodies beautiful and glorious. And 
the voice proceeded, « In my Father's houſe are 
many manſiohs. Ye have all fallen ſhort of the. 
perfection for which ye were created; but ſome 


have been leſs unprofitable ſervants than others, 


and to them are allotted the more exalted places 
of bliſs ; but there remain manſions appropriated 
to all the ſons of men. 1 have redeemed the 
=w— worſt of them from the tyranny of death. 

* to your reſpective manſions. 
Enter 
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Enter into the joy of the Lord.” He ſaid, when 
the ſound of inſtruments ſweeter than the un- 
purged ear ever heard, 'rang throughout heaven's 
concave. And the glorified bodies beneath roſs 
like the ſun in the caſt, and took their places in 
the ſeveral planets which form what is called onr 
ſolar fyſtem, I was tranſported with the fights 
to be admitted among the aſpiring ſpirits, w 

to my mortification, I thought I was ff 
placed en the fd of the hill, where} bel e, 
climb a ſteep "Scent. 1 wept bitterly, when my 
guide remonſtrated with me on the unreafonable- 
neſs of my tears, fince none were to be ad. 
mitte to glory who had not travelled. the 
journey which T had ſeen ſo many others travel. 
« Keep innocence, ſaid he, do juſtice, walk 
humbly.” He ſaid no more, but, preparing 
a tovehes me with kiy red, Lak 
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CHAP. XI. 
On the prevailing Idea that moderate Learni ng and 
7 "= A ee Jor a r Clergyman. © 


n Eignu up. - Naztanzan, 
| Bxquoris Ligno bt Mereuriu. 4 car Tra 


wy, 


T. there happe n to he hoes in 3 
likely, from 9 of parts, to make his 
way in . world, he is commonly ſelected by 
his prudent parents for the church; but the idea 
that little more is requiſite to form a clergyman, 
than a black coat and a good living, is ſo diſho- 
nourable to the religious eſtabliſhment that I ſhall 
think myſelf very properly ru in contro. 
verting its truth. . Ra 
: 1 ab that honeſty without learning 
and abilities is a better qualification for the ſacred 
profeſſion than learning and abilities without 
honeſty ; but 1 contend that they are all three 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every one who enters 
the profeſſion, with ideas ſuperior to thoſe of 
an enſign when he obtains a pair of colours, 
or a mid{hipman when he procures a com- 
miſhon ; or indeed of a tradeſman when he 
hires a ſhop, or of a mechanic and labourer when 


they 
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printed ſermons abound, it is eaſy to ſelect pro- 
per ones without danger of detection, and that if 
the clergyman reads them and the prayers audi- 
bly and diſfinQly in the church, and maintains a 
decent character out of it, he is a no leſs uſeful 
and accompliſhed pariſh prieſt than if he had the 
learning mm e nee 
min 5 a Sh 
| Ie b e e e eating rights i 
courſes of others properly, he may do much 
good ; but is it likely that he will read them pro- 
perly if he is unable to write any himſelf, that 
he will enter into the ſpirit of them, that he will 
feel and communicate the holy flame of fervent. 
yet rational devotion? And with reſpect to his 
maintaining a decent character out of church; if 
he does fo, he is ſo far to be honoured, but if 
he is deſtitute of clerical accompliſhments, of a 
taſte for books, and a love of learning, there is 
danger that from want of proper and profeſſional 
employment, he will not maintain that decency 
of character. Having nothing to do but merely 
to read in the church, he will be idle, and idle- 
of character. Is it not hkely that he may com- 


mence a beau, a man of faſhion, a man of plea- 


fure, a gameſter, a drunkard, or a horſe-dealer ? 
When there is no natural turn for the profeſſion 
$53 5541 | | in 
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ſents to render him pleaſed with Himſelf in the 
exerciſe of it, there is great danger of his having 


recourſe to ſomething either as an employment or 


a recreation very foreign to the decency of cha- 
racter which his profeſſion requires bit t0 ſup 
port. 


{uſficient in the teacher of a whole pariſh, in the 
comforter of the fick, in the guide to heaven? 
Decency of character is ſupported” by all bis 
more reſpectable pariſhioners, by tradeſmen, by 
mechanics, by ſervants. Something more is 
reaſonably expetted of him ho- ſupports the 
perſona eccigſiæ, who was anciently called, as an 
appellation of reſpect, the PARSON, and who ſtill 
has the epithet reverend * prefixed to his name, 
as appropriated to his profeſſional character. 


le ſhould ſupport a dignity of charafter, as 
well as a deceney. But no artifice, no external, 
pomp will ſupport it. 11 muſt ſupport itſelf by 
rcal ſuperiority, But, what ſuperiority i is natu- 
rally expected as a prime requiſite in a public i in- 
ſtructor ? Is it not oc * of choſo 


Cui mens diviaior auge 0 os E PET Wh 
Magna ſonaturum des —ꝙ hujus honorem. 
A OILERS H 8 


ag 


m which a man is placed, and no acquired ta. 


But, aſter all, is niere decency of character 
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things in which he undertakes to give inſtruc- 
tion? But can this ſuperior knowledge be 
acquired without application? And is it likely 
that he who was ſelected by his parent for the 
church becauſe he was A DUNCE ſhould: apply at 


all, or if he ſhould, that he ſhould apply with 
ſucceſs ? 


A man who finds himſelf in a profeſſion for 
which he is conſcious of his being unqualified, 
feels himſelf uneaſy, He ſeeks refuge in amuſe- 
ments unbecoming his profeſſion ; and I have no 
doubt but the reaſon why ſo many clergymen are 
ſeen taking delight in unclerical occupations 
is, that they are ſelected for a learned profeſſion 
without any propenſity to learning, and perhaps 
becauſe 11 were ſuppoſed to be dull of appre- 
En 


Nothing is more common in the country than 
to ſee clergymen devoting the greateſt part of 
their time to hounds and horſes, dreſſing in the 
extremity of the jockey's or ſportſman's prevail 
ing faſhion, taking the lead or acting as maſters 
of the ceremonies at aſſemblies, conſpicuouſly 
active at horſe-races, exceſſively attached to cards 
and backgammon, and foremoſt in every thing 
which the more ſerious part of N congregation 


. as vanity. 
f They 


w 
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ſeveral of theſe things, and at the ſame time be | 
very worthy men; but yet as theſe things have | 
an appearance of levity, and lead them to afſo- | 
ciate with: looſe: and profligate characters, they 7 
give offence, \and prevent them from doing that 

good for which alone their profeſſion was inſli- | 
tuted. No good can be done by a preacher: to- | 
tally deſtitute. of authority; but authority is 

founded on opinion, and nothing, except vice, 
deſtroys that opinion in religious affairs lo N | 
ally as the appearance of levity. | 


HITCH © tac F : 1 . 
1 cannot ot eaſily reſiſt the pulſe which prompts; 
me to inſert a paſſage, deſcriptive of a modern 
curate in the performance of one of the moſt ſo- 9 
lemn parts of his duty, from a well-known poem, 1 
entitled The Village. Speaking of a den . 
dying panper, the poet adds, 


5 & 
TL $ xs 


But, ere his death, ſome pious doubts ariſe,, -,. 
| Some kante fears, which bold, bad men deſpiſe. | 
Fai would he aſł the pariſh-prieft to prove * 
His title gertain to the joys above; 55 
For this he ſends the murm' ring nurſe, who calls 
The holy ſtranger to theſe diſmal wall; 
And doth not he, the pious man appear, 
He, paſſing rich with forty pounds A year 7 
Ah no a ſhepherd of a different ſtoc k 
And far unlike him feeds; this little flock. eile 
Ses Ao 
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A jovial youth, who thinks the Sunday's. taſk, 'P 
* As much as God or man can fairly ac; ID 
Tyne reſt he gives to loves and labours light, . | 
8 * E Relds the morning, and to feaſts the night re * 
Non better kill'd the noiſy pack to guide, 
To urge the chace, to cheer them or to e. "1 
Sure in his ſhot his game he ſeldom miſt, 

And ſeldom fail'd to win his game at whiſt, "Tl 
Then, while ſuch honours bloom around his head, : 

Shall he fit ſadly by the fick man's bed, ak 
| ene eee ee | 
To combat fears that even the pions nn in 


"Though moderate CL * and 1 o 
tainments, with a good heart, and a decent cha- 
rafter, may make a very valuable pariſh-prieſt, 
yet I can never allow that the ſtndy of divinity, 
as ſome ſeem to inſinuate, requires only moderate 
abilities and attainments. It certainly afforts 
ſcope for the greateſt talents, and when intended 
to be carried to any conſiderable degree of per- 
fection, it requires profound and extenſive eru 
dition, 


To be 3 Cbriſtian philofopher, 8 War 


the ſoul, it is neceſſary to have ſludied the Holy 


Scriptures, in the firſt place, with great atten- 


tion, and in the ſecond, that wonderful micro- 


coſm, the heart of man. As anatomy is neceſ- 
fary to the ſurgeon, ſo is the knowledge of the 
paſſions, the temper, the propenſities, and the 
alterations which age, proſperity and adverſity, 


* 


— 


\ 
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elfect in the mind, neceſſary to him-whole "office 
it is to reduce tho6 who have erred, to afford 
rational oomſort to the afflicted, and hope to the 
deſperate. To euforce the d6Qrines of religion 

he muſt be at orator, he muſt be furniſhed with 
polite learning, with elegant dition. He muſt 
have every aſſiſtance which a liberal education 
can beſtow, and, which, long and attentive reads 


ing can obtain. And ſhall z parent think, hims 
ſelf jultiied ir in ſelecting the weakeſt of his chil» 


dren. for 4 an office fs 1 wportant,?. He who, add ſo 
unreaſonably, Le renders, the child unhappy, 
while he wia the national religion, and that 
God whom, 1 it was e to n 90 


83 01 


1185 


ti 03 £318h od 
If the parent thipks ke genesen i in any of his 
boys a remarkable ſhare of abilities, be reſolves 
to bring him up to the law, and all his workdly- 
wiſe friends commend him for not throwing 
away ſo fine a boy by placing him in the church. 
} am fully convinced, that no department of the 
law requires the noble faculties of the mind in fo 
great perfection as the paſtoral office.” The la 
chiefly requires Au BACITY AND SOPRISTRY, 
to both” of which the church is greatly ſu- 
perior. The law requires the little wildom 
of this” world, the wiſdom of thoſe er 
of the world who are wiſer in their 
aten than the children of de; but NY 


e ee 
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for to be a divine, properly and fully accompliſh- 
ed, is to be all that philoſophy can give, with 
3 __ ue een. 
gion. „ 1 9 Ae * ittts⸗ 7% 


: 


It W hes me wo fatisfaRtion if any 
thing I can fay ſhould induce the ferious Chriſ- 
tian 'to devote the very beſt of bis children to 
the ſervice of the God who gave them, and not 
impiouſly to conſecrate to hs lervice of the 
altar him whom, from want of parts, he thinks 
incapable of any uſeful ſervice. 1 Tulpe&t that man 
to be infincere in his profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
wo dares to eee it 1 . . 
10 


by be wiſhed that che-patronage.of livings 
were chiefly, if not entirely, in the biſhops; for 
private patronage, in the preſent age and ſyſtem 
of principles and Parr (highly injurious to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, The biſhops might ſome+ 
times be miſled; in conferring, benefices, by gra- 
titude to their patrons; but I am ſure they would 
for the moſt part diſpoſe, of the cure of ſouls, 
far better than eſquires, who gonſider the living 
in their gift as a mere proviſion. for ſome lubberly 
boy who is educated as a fox-hunter ;, or who, 
in default of à younger ſon, put it up to ſale, 
and knock it down with the hammer, like lands, 

tenements, goods, and chattels. 
Nothing 
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Nothing ſurely conduces to injure Chriſtianity | 
ſo much as a contemptible miniſtry ; and it muſt | 
of neceſſity be contemptible, when half the pa- 
riſhes in a kingdom can exhibit individuals 
among the laity more learned and more decent 
than the parochial prieſt, their authoriſed guide, 
whom | they pays and whom, A ought to te- 
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. — one conſiders the FIR POT 
Plato, Varro, and Cicero, one cannot 
but wonder at their abſurdities in the province of 
Etymology: The ancients, in general, muſt 
indeed be eſteemed children, compared to the 
moderns, in the ſcience of verbal derivation. 
Few of them appear to have been ambitious of 
that character of linguiſts which has been one of 
the firſt objects among modern ſcholars ; and 
when they attempt to give the hiſtory or etymo- 
logy of words, they often renounce that judg- 
ment which has rendered their other efforts of 
| Ingenuity invaluable: The Stoics were re- 
markably abſurd in their etymologies. 


I verily believe that their forced and unna- 
tural derivations brought the whole ſcience into 
diſrepute. Such etymology as the great Cicero's, 
if 1 may be pardoned when 1 fay it, is for the 
moſt part truly contemptible ; but etymology in 
the hands of our own countryman Skinner be- 
comes at once an uſeful and cettain ſcience. 
With reſpe& to its utility, I am ſure that no 
man can underſtand technical terms, or even the 

e 


* 
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common language of books and elegant con- 
verſation, without tracing the meaning of words 
to the well from which they have flowed through 
various ſoils and endleſs meanders ; often diſco- 
loured in their channel, and obſcured in their  * 
wandering ; but at the ſame time ſtill retaining f 
fomething of the original ſpring, which none 
can accurately diſtinguiſh, whe: has not drawn 
water at the e 

ae ee e nn a etymologiſts of 
antiquity entertained a doubt whether cælum 
might not be derived from cœlo, to engrave or 
adorn with ſculpture, becauſe the ſky in the 
night exhibited the appearance of a work of art, 

ſtudded with gems, or beautifully engraven with 
figures. Varro and Cicero ſeem to doubt whe- 
ther this is not the true derivation, though I 
think common ſenſe will immediately decide, 
that the word 1s derived from kotlon, a n f 


5 Lac a e ſcholar; dr man eas 
ſenſe, judge of Cicero's etymologies in the fol- 
lowing inſtances. Saturnus is ſo called guia ſe- 
ſaturat annis ;— Mayors, quia magna wortit ;— 
Minerva, quia minuit, aut quia minatur ;— Venus, 
guia venit ad omnia Ceres, a gerends fruges; 
| Neptunus, a nande ;—though with this laſt Cicero 
| ſcems diſſatisfied, as he introduces Cotta ridi- 
| Vol. II. E culing 
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euling Lucilius, for admitting it in argument. 
Duoniam, fays he, Neptumem a nando appellatum 


putas, nullum erit namen, uad non paſſis una litera 


explicare, unde ductum fit, in quo quidem magis tu 
mihi natare viſus es, quam ipſe Neptunus. 


Moſt of the celebrated etymologiſts have * 
dulged themſelves in far- fetched and fanciful de- 


rivation ; and this has given ſome occaſion to the 


facetious to deride the whole ſcience. The fa- 
mous etymology of the word hot has contributed 
much to diſhonour it; from calidus, ſaid the 
feorner, comes halitus, from halitus, hatus, from 
hatus, hatus, and from hotus, hot. A joke of 


| this kind will frequently injure an eſtimable 


thing much more than. an argument, Perhaps 
nothing has deterred ſtudents from learning He- 


brew ſo much as the famous lines in Hudibras: 


For Hebrew roots are moſtly found 
To flouriſh beſt in barren ground. 


There is a conjectural and there is a certain 
etymology; the former may furniſh innocent 
and ingenious amuſement; but the latter is 


really neceſſary to accompliſh not only ſcholars, 


but artiſts and practitioners in chemiſtry, phyſic, 
ſurgery, architecture, almoſt all the terms of 
which are Greek words, very little changed in 
ſound, though anglicized in orthography. - 
i ae 


* 
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And indeed, in the preſent ſtate of our lan- 
guage, enriched as it is by words from the Greek 
and Latin, it is not eaſy, if one is utterly unac- 
quainted with etymology, to hold a converſation 
with well educated perſons, without danger of 
expoſing ignorance, and committing abſurdities. 
Much reading of good authors, and much converſe 
with ſenſible company, will enable a man to gueſs 
at the meaning of exotic words, with wonderful 
ſucceſs ; but he will yet be inſecure ; he wilt 
walk on dangerous ground, if he knows not the 
real original meaning of the expreſſions which he 
ventures to utter. He muſt loſe, much of that 
pleaſure which ariſes from the confidence of con- 
ſcious rectitude, and he muſt often excite the 
derifion or the ſilent contempt of his more en- 
lightened aſſociates If he enters on the ſub- 
ject of ſcience, (and who would wiſh to exclude 
it from converſation ?) he will often totter and 
ſtumble. He will not only err in the meaning, 
but in the pronunciation, in the length or ſhort= 
neſs. of ſyllables, Which in many caſes can be 
determined only by the root. No accuracy of 
language can be W where e is 
unknown. | 


But belides its nſe, 1 think etymology, as a 
matter of amuſement, welt worthy of culti- 
vation. If the collector of ſhells, foffils and 
E 2 medals, 
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medals, and the admirer of tulips and birds, is 
thought to ſpend his time in rational amuſement, 
why ſhould the curious inveſtigator of words, 
merely as matters of curioſity, be thought to miſ- 
ſpend his time in a trifling and uſeleſs occupation? 
I am of opinion, that though the gratification of 
his curioſity ſhould be his only object, he will 
often make diſcoveries, greatly conducive to the 
advancement of knowledge, and accuracy of 
language. 


I was lately much entertained with looking 
into a very ingenious little book, written by 
 Meric- Caſaubon, de gquatuor linguis. He em- 
ploys a great part of it in tracing to the Greek 
fountain the derivation of old : Engliſh words, 
which come to us through the Saxon channel. 
Though ſome of his etymologies prove that the 
warmth of purſuit led him, like many diſcoverers, 
to ſee the object of it in imagination, when it 
exiſtled not in reality; yet he has collected a 
great number of words, where the reſemblance 
of the Engliſh and Greek is ſo ſtriking and com- 
plete, as to carry with it the fulleſt conviction of 
an original conſanguinity. 


He quotes a liſt of Greek and Engliſh words 
from a book ſuppoſed to be written by Camden, 
env entitled Paralipomena Anglica, in which 

there 


* 
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there is a very remarkable ſimilarity. © I tranf- 
cribe ſome of them in Engliſh characters for the 
entertainment of the Engliſh reader; Axine, an 
ax; after, 'a ſtar; aches, ach; graſtis, grals ; 
elaſſon, leſs; era, earth; thera, deer; thraſus, 
raſh ; thura, a door; kales, to call; karabos, a 
crab Himax, a climbing; kreks, to creek; ku- 
riake, a kirk or church; kuſat, to kiſs ; lapto, to 
lap; lychnos, a link; mene, the moon; mule, a 
miſt; neus, new ; holkas, a hulk ; holes, whole; 
orchatos, an orchard ; outhar, an udder ; pato, a 
path; poterion, a pot; poles, a foal z rabdos, a 
rod; rakes, a rag; ranis, rain; rapixein, to rap; 
raſtone, reſt; ſtaphe, a ſhip or ſkiff ; ſkoptein, to 
ſcoff; rophos, a rope; flronnums, to ſtrow; 
titthos, a teat; phaules, foul ; OR a Kr 
maſh. 


Meric Colmien adls n great number of in- 
ſtances of his own diſcovery, which ſeem to 
prove, that many of the Saxon. words of our 
language were derived from the Greek, being 
firſt curtailed, and duly gothicized, to aſſimi- 
late with northern words; but ſtill retaining 
enough of the parent's ſhape and features to 


evince that they are  lineally deſcended gs 
Greek families. | 


I was a good deal diverted with one of his 
exymologis and I ſhall introduce it for the en- 
4 - tertainment 
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tertainment of my readers, without n to 


determine on its propriety; _ * 


« O:kogenes, domi natus et educatus.  ITaw 
« opidex omoyerns apud Platonem, genuinus 
« Athenienſis, Anglis A Cock NE; qui in urbe 
« natus, raro aut nunquam foras extra natalitia 
« Pomceria pedem extulit, rerum omnium, pre- 
« terquàm urbanarum, plane expers et ex mera 
« inſolentia ſtultus et incredulus admirator. 


Fanciful etymology, though very amuſing, 


is held as a ſcience in no higher eſteem than judi- 


cial aſtrology and the interpretation of dreams, 
which is conducted according to every one's 
whim or conjecture, without any ſettled ma to 
determine deciſively. 


But there is an etymology which is certain, at 
leaſt as certain as human knowledge and human 
affairs are uſually found to be; and to this all 
languages muſt be greatly indebted for their ac- 


curacy. And indeed I am much inclined to be- 


lieve the general affinity of languages, and to 
give more credit to conjectural etymology than 
the ſceptical and ſcornful have uſually allowed it. 

All men were certainly united in one language for 
a conſiderable time after their creation; and after 


the building of Babel there was confeſſedly a 


confuſion 


' 
- 
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confuſion or intermixture of the various tongues 
on the face of the earth; which circumſtance 
conſtitutes the foundation of conjeQural etymo- 
logy. That confuſion ftill remains; and it is a 
very honourable and rational exerciſe of human 
ingenuity to diſcover the various veins and ſtrata 
as they lie irregularly diffuſed throughout the 
mighty maſs of univerſal language. Ridicule has 
been very improperly thrown both on the ſtudy of - 
antiquities and etymologies. Even the truth of 
revealed Scripture has received additional con- 
firmation from ſuch etymologiſts as a Bryant, 

whoſe learned volumes always appeared to me to 
| ſuggeſt ſome ſtriking proofs of revelation derived 
ſolely from etymology. | | 
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CH AP. XIII. 
Of a Made of Puniſhment among the R mans. 1 
SIR, f 

. was a part of the ancient military diſcipline 
among the Romans, to order a delinquent 
to undergo phlebotomy; and this was originally 
intended, as Aulus Gellius ſeems to think, rather 
as a remedy than a puniſhment, quaſi minus ſani 
viderentur omnes qui delinguerent, with an idea, 


that all who miſbehaved were therefore to be 
conſidered and treated as invalids or unſound. 6 


I was ſeriouſly conſidering this method adopt- 
ed by the wiſe Romans, and I could not help 
thinking that the remedy might be extended to 
delinquents in modern times in other profeſſions 
and employments of life as well as in the military. 


Suppoſe the caſe of a knowing young man, 
who 1s not eaſy till he has picked a quarrel, or 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a nocturnal riot in a 
college, or in Covent Garden, in the lobbies of 
the Theatre, or in the rural retreat of Vauxhall, 
or in a duel in Hyde Park. As his irregularity 
is uſually attributed to the warmth of his blood, 
I ſhould think the lancet might be uſed with the 

greateſt 


* 
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greateſt” probability of ſucceſs. A few ounces 
quietly let out in the ſurgery, might-prevent the 
effuſion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the ſtroke of the watchman's ſtaff, or the 
ſword of ſome antagoniſt equally hot-headed. 
It is uſual to call perſons who are too eager in 
their purſuits ſanguine; for ſuch ſurely no cure 
can be fo certain and well adapted as gene 
tomy. 


There is a paſſion which aſſumes the name of 
love, but inſtead of promoting the happineſs of 
its object, regards neither its peace or good fame, 
while it licentiouſly ſeeks its own gratification. 
It has nothing in it of the tenderneſs, the deli- 
cacy, the purity of love, but is very violent, and 
ſeems, by the ſymptoms, to partake of the nature 
of a fever. I believe in this caſe copious bleed- 
ing, with a cooling regimen, would not fail of 

effecting at leaſt a temporary cure. | 


| There are numerous tribes of ſchemers, pro- 
jectors, garreteer politicians, who peſter them- 
ſelves and the public with their crudities, but 
who might be brought to their ſober ſenſes, if 
the blood which flows in too great quantities to 
the brain were drawn. off by a well-timed and 
rn revulſion. 


f 


. 1 Tou 
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' You authors, Sir, excuſe my freedom, often 
kund in great need of phlebotomy. Tou have a 


| thouſand flights, fancies, and vagaries, which can 


be attributed to nothing but the irregular tide of 


your blood. Vou fwell with pride and vanity, 


and think to reform the world from your gar- 
rets ; but the world goes on as it pleaſes, and 
you have nothing but your labour for yout 
pains. I think I could lower your pride and 
vanity by my lancet, and teach you an humility 
that perhaps you will never learn in the books of 


- philoſophy, and which would ſave you a great 
deal of needleſs trouble. 


In a ward, all poets, religious achte 
ballooniſts, lottery adventurers, ambitious ſtateſ- 
men, and choleric orators in the Britiſh or Iriſh 
parliament, may, I am convinced, receive great be · 
nefit from the phlebotomizing ſyſtem of morality. 
And I intend ſoon to offer myſelf to the unkver: 
ſities as a profeſſor of moral phlebotomy. How 
convenient and expeditious a proceſs will it be! 
No . occaſion for preaching, reading, and con- 
templating ;. for whatever diſorder you labour 


under, only repair to the artiſt, who ſhaves for 


one penny, and bleeds for two, and you may be 
reſtored to health. Adieu. 1 ſtop ſhort, left 
you ſhould think I want bleeding myſelf. 


Your's, &c. 
AN ETHico CHIRURGICAL OPERATOR» 
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ſubject ludicrouſly, yet I have little doubt but he 
meant to convey. inſtruction, and I ſhall take 
occaſion from his letter to recommend bodily 
temperance as conducive to the nenn of 


| Thu ae youth. are oftener cauſed 
by exceſs than by that natural ebullition of blood 
which 1s often alleged in their excuſe. But al- 
lowing as much as can be required to the impulſe 
of the blood and ſpirits, yet it will. be ſtill true, 
that extravagances of behaviour will probably be 
much aggravated by intemperance in wine ; for 
indeed, to add the heat of wine to the heat. of 
youth, what is it but to add oil to the fire? Vet 
at no age do men indulge in wine ſo freely as 
vvhen, according to their own confeſſion, their 
blood is already too much inſlamed by its natural 
fermentation. If, inſtead of adding to the flame, 
young men would manage it with diſcretion, 
and even damp it ſometimes, it would probably 
continue to burn with a temperate, yet ſuſfi- 
cient warmth, to extreme old age. But the ar- 
dour of youth, raiſed to a fever by wine, not 
only urges to acts of folly and madneſs, but 
burns the vital ſtamina which were intended by 
nature for long duration. I by no means go ſo 
far as to recommend either phlebotomy or ca- 
E 6 thartics 
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-thartics to a young man who is under the in- 
fluence of a violent paſſion; but I may venture 
to ſuggeſt, that he would find the conqueſt over 
himſelf greatly facilitated by - abſtinence from 
wine, and by moderation in diet. His reaſon 
might have an opportunity of aſſerting that 


| 


aſcendency which ſhe ought to claim, and will 


probably poſſeſs, when the delirium of i n. 
ance 1 is once abated. 


The errors of the imagination are very much 


enereaſed by intemperance. During the fever 
vrhich it occaſions, man is apt to dream and miſ- 


take his viſions for realities. How many lives 


have been ſacrificed to ſuppoſed affronts and in- 


juries, to affronts never intended, and injuries 


never committed. But they appeared in the 
hour of convivial exceſs, not only as real, but 


of the greateſt magnitude, and in the moſt ugly 


colours. If the offended parties would allow 
themſelves time to cool, and ſpend the next day 


in abſtinence, or at leaſt in ſtrict temperance, I 
think the phantom of imagination which appear- 
ed like a giant would dwindle to a dwarf, or dif- 
ſolve into nothing, like a cloud in the azure ex- 
panſe of heaven, which melts into air, and leaves 
an undiſturbed ſerenity. Temperance would 
effect what argument would attempt in vain; 


and ſuch influence has the body over the mind, 


that 


% 
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chat there is often no method of reducing the 
peccant humours of the mind. ſo effectual as that 
of duly arranging the frail manſion in which it 
is deſtined ta dwell. It is a moſt unhappy de- 
gradation, when the mind is governed by the 
body, over which it might, by the (exertion of 
its native powers, exerciſe, nme 
abſolute dominion. | 


To cure the mind through the W of the 
body is by no means a new proceſs in mental 


medicine. The faſts, and the mortification f 
ſelf-denial, which are recommended in the 


church, were certainly intended to promote ſanc- 
tity. of life, by purifying the body, which in 
revelation is honoured. ſo far as to be called 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit. After all our 
efforts, the humiliating experience of frequent 
failure muſt convince every ſerious man, that 
be muſt ſubmit himſelf to the ſupreme phyſician, 
the phyſician of ſouls, who, if he will, can make 
us clean; and that he will do ſo, if we aſk as we 
ought, with ſincere faith and piety, there is every - 
reaſon to hope and believe, from the conſideration 
of that attribute in which he is known chiefly to 
delight. 
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nr. XIV 
Oo ; Methodi 7m—Canſes #7 its Pic 


70 flacht Red 0 G ti Aich 10 ©/2 
VN uus ret” T. may cal it fact, 
to have obtained in my neighbourhood the 

appellation: of a Methodift. Whether I deſerve 

it or not, or if 1 do, whether 'thete is any diſ- 
grace in it, I muſt leave you to judge, after having 
heard how the ſtigma came to be fixed upon me. 


I live in che country, in a large pariſh, and 
my houſe is three miles diſtant from the church. 
The road is always bad, and in winter almoſt 
impaſſable ; the living a very poor one, and 
the church conſequently ſupplied only once a 
fortnight. The perſon who ſupplies it is a gen- 
tleman, who wears a ſtriped grey coat, white 
waiſtcoat, leather breeches, belt, and jockey cap, 
and they ſay he is really a clergyman, though 
from his' appearance I ſhould have ſuppoſed him 
the ſquire's groom in his Sunday clothes. He 
reads with the utmoſt rapidity ; and indeed I do 
not wonder at it; for he rides thirty miles on 
the day, and does duty, as he terms it, in five 
different churches. His ſermons are but ten 


minutes long, He * no pſalm ſinging, to 
ſave 


11 
F * 
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ſave time, and! his hunter is brought to the 
church porch the moment he deſcends from the 
eee eee ee ee, | 


— · hinprofanee 
is not much revered, and that his miniflty id not 
ſuch as is likely to make proſelytes. The truth 

is, ſcarcely any attend the chureh at preſent but 
the uin mag ani) 000 be the ſuperannuated 
perſons who live cloſe to the ehurch yard. The 
reſt of the pariſh; which is populous, erw to a 
meeting of devout people, who aſſemble twice 
every Sunday in a little neat building near my 
esu dite hi. fen,. en 
nie e 


** . pes merely AA 

my curioſity, but, like the rake of antiquity, 
converted by the philoſopher whom he went 
to deride, I received ſome impreſſions, for 
which I hope 1 ſhall be the better during the 
whole of my exiſtence. The preacher: is a very 
ſober and moral man, and fo zealous and earneſt 
in his prayers and exhortations, that it is impoſ- 
fible not to be affected by him. As to peculiar 
doctrines of divinity, I do not ſwerve from thoſe 
in which I was educated by my parent, a ſerious 
clergyman of the Church of England; I only en- 
deavour to imbibe the {incerity and piety of my 


Faye 
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-paſtor and fellow diſciples. I do aſſure you 
that the decency and fervour of devotion which 
appears all around me are ſuch as cannot fail of 
communicating themſelves to all who are with- 
in the ſphere of their influence. And then the 
plalm ſinging is truly. delightful. ., Upon the 
whole, I never go to this place but my heart 
burns within me, and I return full of ſentiments 
of awful reverence to God, and of good will to 
man. I am ſure I am no enthuſiaſt. I am ſure 
I have adopted no tenets inconſiſtent with reaſon 
and Chriſtianity. I am ſtill a member of the 
Church of England; but from the want of a fit 
opportunity of improving myſelf in Chriſtian 
virtues at the pariſh-church, I have had recourſe 
to a Methodiſt meeting, againſt which I know 
there are a thouſand prejudices, but from which 
J alſo: know I have been enabled to e in 
faith, hope, and . / od 


I, own I was prepoſſeſſed in * of the made 
who- compoſe this congregation from the good 
which Iknow they did among the poor, among the 
very loweſt and moſt abject of mankind, who ſeem 
to be neglected by ſome as if they were beneath 
all attention. They give a great deal of money 
in alms, they employ the women and children in 
knitting and ſpinning ; they have eſtabliſhed two 
ſchools, one for mu and the ather for boys, in 
5 which 
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which many uſeful things are taught, together with 
the rr 100 of wank ny call "aw 7 70 


13-0 10 ten 
Ines Madre Church of England; , 
I only lament the unfortunate circumſtances of 
many pariſhes, which ſeem to render theſe irre- 
gular aſſemblies in ſome degree neceſſary for the 
purpoſes of Chriſtian piety. I do not like to be 
ſtigmatiſed as a ſectary; but if to do good to all 
who are in diſtreſs and want, if to endeavour to 
live up to the pattern of Chriſtian perfection, if 
this is to be a Methodiſt, I hope God will always 
give me grace to glory in the appellation, whe- 
ther my fellow. creatures ſhall affix to it the idea 
of 90d 8 025 or ko evil report. Adieu. 


ARTONINUY Pros.” | 


"Sr Mp $702; 
I Have a complaint to make of an evil, 


which J believe is at preſent extenſive 1 in its 1 in- 
„ and likely to encreaſe. 


1 eos in a country town which i is 8 555 
pulous. The living is a good one, and the rec- 
tor reſides upon it, ſupp6rting his character with 
great dignity both as a man and as a clergyman. 
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He is an excellent ſcholar, and devotes much of 
his time to ſtudy, which gives him weight and 
authority in the minds of his people. He is hoſ- 


pitable, and viſits every one; but not without 


that delicacy and reſerve which he juſtly deems 
neceſſary to ſupport his importance, an import- 
ance which he wiſhes to poſſeſs for no other pur- 
poſe but that of doing good the more effec- 
In che church he is, as he ought to be, a moſt 
venerable and authoritative teacher. His looks 


are thoſe of benevolence and wifdom. His voice 


firm, loud, and wonderfully expreſſive of devo- 
tion. His ſermons are practical and plain, and 
delivered with authority. He is juſtly beloved 
by all, except thoſe who are hurt by that excel- 
lence which renders their want of it the more 
conſpicuous, or thoſe who have been ſeduced 
from his church by arts which are not to be ap- 


| proved. 


And this leads me to the ſubjeR ain 
plaint. Notwithſtanding his natural endowments, 
his great learning and acquirements, his exem- 
plary piety and charity, his powers of eloquence, 
and his indefatigable diligence in the duties of his 
profeſſion, there has / ariſen a ſect in his pariſh 


na detrabis from his character; and by cen- 
| ſuring 
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ſuring his doctrinẽ as not ſufficiently evangelical, 
endeavours to draw away his congregations; and 
is, in a' few inſtances; ſucceſsful. - Several rich 

men of no education, and who are no judges f 
his exalted character, have ſeceded from the 
church to a Methodiſt meeting, and, by their 
example and their intereſt, have drawn e 
che poorer people after them. 14.4% renne drr 


chow? 


The preacher at the Methodiſt meeting is an 
ignorant enthuſiaſt of the loweſt order. He 
ſcruples not to rail at the church and its mini- 
ſters with undiſguiſed virulence. He has ſawn 
the ſeeds of diſſention in a. pariſh remarkably 
well united by love and good neighbourhood, 
and he has driven ſeveral honeſt labourers to a 
ſtate of diſtraQtion bordering on inſanity, Some 
of the worſt characters as. to. honeſty, ſobriety, 
and diligence, are among the warmeſt of his 
followers ; and, inſtead of being improved by 
his inſtruQion, it Is remarked, that they have 
been idler at leaſt. ever ſince they have been 
under this infatuation, Their families have ſuf- 
fered want ; 1 for they have been fo much en- 
gaged in what they thought heavenly | things, | 
as to deem labour for lucre and bodily food a | 
mean and unneceſſary degradation. Inn 


The number of Methodiſts in our pariſh is at 
preſent but ſmall. The reaſon is, that our pre- 
4 ſent 
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ſent rector is ſingularly well qualified to keep 
his congregation to his church, by his talents, 
virtues, and reſpectable character; but he is de- 
clining in life and in health, and I am greatly 
afraid that under the conduct of a leſs able or leſs 
zealous ſucceſſor, the venerable church of our 
forefathers will be deſerted, and the barn of the 
mercileſs mechanic, who deals damnation every 
Sunday to the great delight of his poor infatu- 
ated hearers, crowded even till 


UNTITLED hora 1 


In the mean time I will take the liberty of 
ſuggeſting to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
peculiar exertion and vigilance, extraordinary 
zeal both in the church and out of it, wherever 
the Methodiſts are likely to gain, ground. They 
Tucceed by dint of vehemence and ardour. They 
ſeldom have learning or eloquence in tolerable 
perfection, and therefore if the regular clergy 
diſplay equal vehemence and ardour, they muſt 
triumph over them. I am a zealous friend to 
the church, and cannot ſee without pain the 
congregations ſtolen away by the ignorant and 
artful enthuliaſt Adieu. 


Evssblvs. 


% 
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CHAP. xv. 


of Sail 195 as it . in Piety to Gab a and Be 
nevolenice to Man, diſtinguiſhed from that falſe 
Ti enderneſs which is deſcribed in many Novels, and 
which gives riſe i ta Gallantry and Aﬀec- 


tation. g 


HERE ſeems to be a faſhion in 3 as 
| well as in vice. There was a time when 
learning was the faſhion among the ladies at 
court, and the hours which are now. ſpent” by 
them under the hair-dreſſer, were devoted to the 
peruſal of Plato in the original language. Chaſ+ 
tity was once the pride of all who aimed at the 
character of people of faſhion, and courage, ho- 
nour, generoſity, gravity, and heroiſm, the or- 


naments ambitioully purſued by courtiers and 
line gentlemen, 


The quality chiefly affected of late is CY 
and the affectation has been greatly encreaſed, if 
not intraduced by the taſte for novels. The ſen-, 
timental comedies, and the affecting tragedies an 
which love and the diſtreſſes it occaſions when 
diſappointed, are feelingly - deſcribed, have alſo 


contributed greatly to > Glue it, 


When 
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When it is genuine, and not increaſed to a 
degree of weakneſs and effeminacy, it is certainly 
amiable. True tenderneſs or compaſſion is one 


of the moſt honourable diſtinctions of human 
nature. He who cannot feel as a man when 


an object preſents itſelf naturally formed to affect 
the human heart, diſplays a diſpoſition not only 
odious, but fuch as may lead him to actual and 
premeditated cruelty. 

But while I honour the reality, 1 muſt de- 
ſpiſe the affeQation. And there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that much of the ſenſibility of which we hear 
and read, is affected, becauſe it ſeems to operate par- 
tially and oftentatiouſly. It ſeems to diſplay itfelf 


chiefly in gallantry, and in ſuch acts of pity as 


are likely to be known, celebrated, and admired 
in the realms of faſhion. If any lady or lady-like 
gentleman can find at a watering place a diſtreſs 
fimilar to any thing in ſome faſhionable novel, it 
is ſurpriſing with what pathos it will be deſcrib- 
ed, and with what aſſiduity relieved ; but if a 
. diſtreſs equally afflicting occurs in the obſcure 
village where the manſron-houſe ſtands, no notice 
is taken of it, or no more than a regard to coni- 
mon decency requires. The reafon ſeems to be 
a fear that the caſe is ſo obſcure that the ſenſi- 
bility which alleviates it will never reach the 


ears 


* 
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ers of thoſe ho tread the packs of faſhionable 
folly. W 


And if a groſs i operating in a corrupted 
heart prompts” to an unlawful amour, it is often 
obeyed by the parties with little ſhame, and with 
a great deal of complacency and ſelf congratula- * 


tion, on their being poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſenſibility, . 
which i e ven e e, 1d ke 


Curſe on all laws fave thoſe which love hat made. | 


Bad paſſions, and bad actions the aids 
of them, have always been common, and will 
continue to be fo in the preſent condition of hn- 
man nature; but to boaſt of them as doing ho- 
nour to the heart, under the name of Jovely and 
delicate ſenſibility, is pecuflar to the faſhionable of 
the preſent age. Mr. Sterne and Mrs. Draper 
have too many imitators. A goat is a perſonage 
of as great ſenſibility and fentument as moſt of 


them. 


If the pretenders to extraordinary ſenſibility 
really poſſeſs it in a degree which renders its fine 
impulſes utterly: irrefiſtible, why does it not ap- 
pear uniformly, and in other affairs as well as 
thoſe of love? The Chriſtian religion recom- 
mends charity and univerſal benevolence ; but 
the perſons who aim at the epithet faſhionable as 
the moſt enviable diſtinction of humanity, are by 
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no means equally zealous to obtain the charac- 
ter of good Chriſtians. Many of them, I be. 
lieve, affect the character of poſſeſſing too much 
ſenſe to be ſeduced by any thing which they call 
a popular mode of ſuperſtition. When they are at 
their ſeats in country villages, and far from tlie tribe 
whoſe admiration they ſeek, do theſe perſons of 
exquiſite ſenſibility employ their time in ſeeking ob- 
jects of compaſſion in the cottages of poverty and 
miſery, and their money in the diffuſion of com- 
fort ? Alas! they too often take the opportunity 
of praQtiſinga moſt rigid ceconomy at home, to the 
excluſion of all bounty, that they may have abund- 
ance at the next Bath ſeaſon. Charitable ſubſcrip- 
tions are indeed very common at Bath, Bright- 
helmſtone, and Tunbridge, and many are delighted 

in ſetting down their names, not forgetting their 
titles; but is there not in the mean time many a 
poor family pining in want near their houſes and 
eſtates at home, who never receive any. thing 

. from them, becauſe there is no ſubſcription- book, 
no maſter of the ceremonies, and none of the 


N h of faſhion to obſerve. 


8 Dok the ſenibility 1 to Kale they dn in 
love diſplay itſelf towards their huſbands, wives, 
children, and in all the tender charities of pri- 
vale life? I rather doubt it, becauſe I obſerve 
that Lady ——; ſo celebrated for ſenſibility, is ſe- 


en from her huſband, and never ſees her 
| children 


1 
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children z becauſe Sir — never gives a far- 

thing of the fortune he acquired in the Eaſt In- 
dies to his poor relations; becauſe my Lord 
is never at home, where he has a moſt amiable 
wife who pines in ſolitude, and in vain laments 
his abſence. Is it neceſſary, to the excitement 
or gratification of this boaſted ſenſibility, that 
the object ſhould be unlawful or. clandeſtine'? | 
ſo, and experience ſeems to prove it ſo, it can 


have no pretenſions to praiſe ; for it is inconſiſt- 


ent e and generoſity. 


True keulbil, equally remote "tha weak. 
neſs and affectation, will feel the ſentiments of 
devotion with no leſs vivacity than thoſe of love. 
It will, I believe, be oftener warmed with an 
attachment to virtue than to vice. It will be 
delicate and reſerved, rather than forward, noiſy, 
and oſtentatious. But has the ſenſibility which is 
aſſumed at public places, or by the ſlaves of 
faſhion, any of theſe characteriſtics? Is it not, 
on the contrary, rather inclined to libertiniſm in 
religious principle, very far from ſcrupulous in 


moral conduct, bold, buſy, and conceited? It 


has indeed every appearance of vanity ; and, if 
there were not danger of confounding it with 
real ſenſibility, the honour of our nature, it 
ought to be univerſally exploded with ridi- 


cule. 


Vol. II. N That 
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That ſenſibility alone which produces piety to 
God and benevolence to man has the indiſputable 
mark of a genuine excellence. Vice and vanity 
will produce the other ſort, which has every ſign 
of a counterfeit, and like the baſe coin which, in 
the hands of the intereſted, is taught to emulate 
gold, ought, if poſſible, to be cried down by 
public authority. It too often paſſes current in 
the world, not without great injury to ſociety : 
for honour paid to falſe virtue robs the true of 
its juſt right, and contributes, by leſſening the 
_ rewards of truth, to diſcourage its appearance. 
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6 
Of the illiterate Fin Gentleman—military Man, Ke. 


Tua is a paſſage in Menander, fre- 
| quently noticed by the moderns, which 
affirms, that the gods themſelves cannot make a 
polite ſoldier. It has been juſtly obſerved, by 
thoſe who have quoted the paſſage, that the ideas 
of the ancients muſt have differed from thoſe of 
the moderns on the ſubje& of politeneſs, or of 
the military order ; for no profeſſion is ſuppoſed 
to be fo polite, i dee times, as the mili- 
tary. 


But perhaps, in the preſent queſtion, the true 
idea of politeneſs is not aſcertained. If it means 
the graces ofexternal behaviour only, the ſoldier of 
modern times has often a juſt claim to it ; but if 
it means the poliſh of a cultivated mind, he will 
often be found greatly deficient. For though it 
be true, that the various company which he may 
ſee in the courſe of his campaigns, or in winter- 
quarters, may give him a knowledge of the living 
world, of the prevailing manners and the faſhion- 
able modes of addreſs, yet it cannot give him a 
knowledge of the hiſtory and nature of man, nor 
wy a . re liberal, and ſolid turn of 

| hd think- 
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thinking as can ſupply the want of education, 
As he muſt live much among ſtrangers, he 
finds it neceſſary to make himſelf agreeable in his 
manners; for otherwiſe he would often want 
thoſe comforts of hoſpitality, which in his wan- 
dering condition of life are particularly deſirable, 
But if he had laid in a ſtore of ideas by education, 
and ſubſequent reflection, his company would be 
more ſought, and he would find a ſatisfaQtion 
from a due degree of rational ſelf-eſteem, to 
which, with a mind totally deſtitute of literary 
elegance and philoſophy, he muſt be a ſtranger. 


But though in conſequence. of long habit, 
ſtrong parts, and much obſervation, he may ac- 
quit himſelf with wonderful ſucceſs in the ordi- 
nary converſe of the day, and be eſteemed a man 
of ſenſe in the conduct of buſineſs, yet he will 
diſcover his defect, his want of education, whenever 
he is obliged to have recourſe to his pen to commu- 
nicate his knowledge. He will then no longer be 
able to conceal inelegance and inaccuracy by ex- 
ternal grace, nor to compenſate the defect of 
clearneſs, preciſion, or argument, by vehemence 
of action or vociferation. He will often ſpoil 
good ſenſe by bad expreſſion, and cauſe contempt 
by blunders occaſioned through ignorance of or- 
thography. Nor let it be urged: that, an his 
profeſſion, he will have no. occaſion to write; 


for every gentleman muſt, in the ordinary _ 
5 0 
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of human life, write letters; and profeſſional 
men are often __ to write more — oy 


It may not t be deſirable that ſoldiers in general 
ſhould value themſelves on learning, or make it 
their chief ambition to excel in letters. The arts 
of peace, and the duties of a ſtate of war, are ſo 
different in their nature, and require diſpoſitions 
ſo different, that it is not eaſy to excel in the 
one without a negle& of the other; though Ju- 


— 


lius Cæſar, Raleigh, and many others, afford 
inſtances to prove that an excellence in both 


at the ſame time is poſſible and honourable. But 
in general, it is to be feared that literary ambi- 


non and employments, carried to any great 
length, might. have a tendency to enervate the 


ſoldier, to give him a diſtate for the hardſhips 


which he can, ſcarcely avoid in his profeſſion, and 
to render a manly mind rather effeminate. Let- 
ters are only to be purſued collaterally with the 


grand profeſſional object. They muſt not mw 
It ae, * an. | 


ji es Wenne of Mee bs: tn fol; 
dier is all that I maintain to be neceſſary ;/ fuch a 


knowledge as enables him to ſpeak and write like 
a man of liberal education; ſuch a knowledge as 
enables him ta ſeek and find amuſement in his 
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leiſure hours, in polite literature, and improve- 
ment in moral philoſophy, in the knowledge of 
himſelf, and of the various duties ariſing from 
the different relations and cynnections of ſocial 
and civil life. | þ 


It is to the want of knowledge and taſte that 
much of the improper behaviour of military up- 
farts is to be attributed. Feeling themſelves de- 
ficient, and unable to ſupport a converſation on 
rational ſubjects, or to acquit themſelves with 
credit in ſerious and important buſineſs, and at 
the ſame time, from the pride of their profeſſion, 
very unwilling to acknowledge inferiority, they 
find nothing remaining but arrogantly to claim, 
by noiſe, ſwaggering, bluſtering, and bullying, that 
attention, which they have no other method to ſe- 
cure. They cannot perhaps converſe rationally, or 

behave decently, but if you dare to ſhew'them 
that you think ſo, by the expreſſion of a natural 
contempt, they can pull your noſe, break your 
head with a candleſtick, or run you through with 
the unhonoured ſword which never knew an 
enemy but at a tavern or coffee-houſe, The leſs 
a man excels in intellectual, the more he is in- 
clined to exerciſe his brute force; but can a pro- 
feſſion make peculiar pretenſions to politeneſs, 
with juſtice, which is ready to give up its claim 
to rationality, without which there can be no 
4 8 real 
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real poliſh, though there may be a gloſly varniſh, 


which, in the eyes of the nnen _ 
for en 7 


But though the military profeſſion Prater” e 
ny inſtances of illiterate fine gentlemen, of thoſe 
who call upon mankind to admire and applaud 
them for accompliſhments and graces merely perſo- 
nal, yet it by no means monopolizes the ſpecies. 
And indeed, in juſtice to the profeſſion, I muſt, 
acknowledge, that the reaſon why ſo many illiterate 


perſons. are found in it, is not that the profeſſion, | 


which from much leiſure in modern times fur- 
niſhes peculiar opportunities for improvement, 
makes them ſo; but that it finds them ſo; for 
who are often ſelected for the army? They who 
are blockheads in their books, careleſs, idle, ex- 
travagant, and for. that reaſon ſaid to be fit for 
nothing elſe. Add to this, that young men 
often obtain commiſſions ſo early in life, as to 
be weaned from their books too ſoon, to have a 
turn of mind given them utterly incompatible 
with ſtudy, and that even thoſe of the beſt abi- 
lities and diſpoſitions are often ſent to the regi- 
ment before they could poſſibly have made an 
advancement in learning ſufficiently great to 
continue its effects. on the . AJ of 
_ | % 9734 tn «panel 
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But illiterate fine gentlemen, I repeat, are by 
no means confined to the army. There are ſome 
to be found in almoſt every department ; though 
they are not ſo frequent in this country as they 
were before the Spectators appeared. At the 
cloſe of the laſt century, and the commencement 
of the preſent, your very fine gentlemen conſi- 
dered learning as a diſgrace, and with fine eſtates, 
fine clothes, fine titles, they were content with 
minds as unfurniſhed as thoſe of their valets or 
their chambermaids. They could ſcarcely write 
a card or letter on the moſt common affairs, not 
even an invitation to a dinner. It was a work 
and a labour; and, when finiſhed, it was ſcarcely 
legible, from the badneſs of the hand-writing 
and the incorrectneſs of the ſpelling ; and by a 
ſtrange perverſeneſs, a letter of this kind was 
ſuppoſed to bear the marks of peculiar gentility. 
Beaus of thoſe days, for of them I ſpeak, were 
indeed blockheads ; but, as if they were not really 
ignorant enough, they took pains to diſplay their 
freedom from what was then contemptuouſly 
called clergy, book learning, and pedantry. 


The very name of pedantry was artfully con- 
trived by an affociation of confederated dunces, 
to convey ideas of terror ; and indeed the ſcho- 
lars in the univerſities had given too much 
reafon for confounding learning with pedantry, 

by 


* 
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by their ſcholaſtic jargon, and their attention to 
a philoſophy, which was of no uſe in ſociety, 
and which, while it prevented men from acquiring 
the agreeable and gracefy| accampliſhments, ſup- 
plied them with nothing of ſolid utility to com- 
penſate awkwardneſs and more Mot RO 


But the caſe is now totally different. Men 
of rank and fortune bring up their children with 
care, and beſtow upon them every improvement 
which their capacity will receive, and there is 
often found in the genteeleſt and moſt elevated 

circles of ſociety, the union of the fine gentleman 
with the polite and well-accompliſhed ſcholar. 
So that the illiterate fine gentleman will not 
now be kept in countenance, even in the regions 
of high life, where he once thought himſelf ſe- 
cure from contempt, and really was ſo from the 
irrational and undiſtinguiſhing ſcorn of pedantry. 


If a man is illiterate from misfortune, he is an 
object of pity, but not of contempt, while he 
does not give himſelf airs of ſuperiority, and look 
round for admiration. But in the preſent age, 
the fop without education, knowledge, taſte, and 
a power of converſing with ſenſe and ſpirit, muſt 
find a ſociety of fops equally ignorant with him- 
ſelf, if he would avoid deriſion, or if he hopes to 
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BOOK THE FI F T H. 


CHAP. 1. fr 
o writing to the People. — f Ho 
larity.” 


I. * FIG a> been 3 by lp wri- 

ters that they do not wonder at their own 
want of popularity, for they never addreſſed 
the people, but were contented with the appro- 
bation of the wiſer few. They judged the vul- 
gar unworthy their attention; and they could 
not ſtoop from their own imaginary eminences 
to hold converſe with thoſe who are Nen in 
the ſhades of obſcurity. 


Writers, it is true, in profound philoſophy 
and abſtruſe ſcience can only addrefs readers of 
learning, and learned readers are of neceſſity few, 
compared with the unlearned and the ſuperficial. 
But works on morality and religion, ſubjects which 
equally concern every mortal, ought to be ad- 


dreſſed and accommodated to the taſte and under- 


ſtanding of all who poſſeſs common ſenſe; and 
the more popular they are the more meritorious. 


For what is the end propoſed by the authors 
of ſuch writings ? To inſtruct philoſophers? but 
philoſophers 


— 


1 +1 
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philoſophers are able to find inſtruction in a 
thouſand books already before the public, the 


very ſources perhaps from which the modern 


writer has derived his ſtream, If pretenders are 
not able to inſtruct themſelves ſufficiently well, yet 


they uſually think themſelves able, and the ave- 


nues to their boſoms are too often cloſed by ſelf- 
conceit. True philoſophers are confeſſedly few ; 


but is it the part of a generous man to wiſh to 


confine the benefit he beſtows to a few, when 
great numbers are eager to partake of it who are 


in immediate want of it? Are the writers 


whoſe works are only addreſſed, and indeed only 


intelligible to a few, ſo valuable and uſeful ag 
thoſe who have the deſire and the {kill to bring 
down wiſdom from the cloud-topt mountain to 
reſide on the plains below, where myriads are 


wandering without a guide in the labyrinths of | 


dangerous error? And yet no writers aſſume an 


air of greater ſuperiority than thoſe who affirm 
that they write not to the people, but to the 


purged ear of a few ſpeculatiſts, who dream away 


life weaving, like the ſolitary ſpider, flimſy cob- 


"nw * a breath can diſſipate. 


The writings of ſuch men can only conduce to 


innocent and refined amuſement ; and they ought - 


to be content with the praiſe of ingenuity. To 
extenſive utility they can make no. juſt claim ; 
F 6 | for 
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for their utility conſiſts only or chiefly in af 
fording entertainment to a few. Let them 
poſſeſs the praiſe which is their due, and let 
them be honoured for the innocence and the 
| ſubtlety of their occupations, but let them not 
aſſume a ſuperiority over thoſe who ſucceſsfully 
inſtruct the people at large, whom they haughtily 
affect to deſpiſe, but who conſtitute the majority 
of mankind, who have hearts and underftandings 
capable of happineſs and improvement, and were 
intended by Providence to be the receivers of 
benefits from all thoſe who are in any reſpect 


able to beſtow them, eicher by n. n. 
or greater opulence, 


Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a 
teacher far better than the proudeſt of the ſo- 
phiſts or philoſophers, profeſſedly and particu- 
larly preached his Goſpel to the poor; that is, to 
the many, the vulgar, the ignorant, the miſer- 
able, thoſe whom worldly grandeur, worldly 
wiſdom, and unfanQified ſcience were at all 
times apt to negle& and deſpiſe. The truth is, 
the approbation of the poor was not calculated 
to flatter pride, and therefore it was not de- 
fired ; but he who ſought to do good rather than 
to be applauded, addreſſed his inſtructions more 
immediately to thoſe who had no other means of 
receiving it. He addreſſed it in a popular way, 
| not 
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not in metaphyſical and ſcientific terms, but in 
nm 
1605 

Abe neee 1 6 commu- 
nicate good to the minds of men in humble imi- 
tation of his popular and engaging manner, who 
uſe the talents which chey have received, not in 
ſeekingor ſapplying ſpeculative improvement, not 
in their own and their fellow-ſtudents 
pride, but in clothing wiſdom in a dreſs formed 
to attract the notice and mem e 
of the erring multitude. 


When I enter a large library, and view the bulky 
tomes of dull learning and abſtruſe ſcience, the 
labours of many painful lives, now Randing like 
uſeleſs lumber on duſty ſhelves, or affording a 
tranſient amuſement to a ſew curious ſcholars, 1 
cannot help lamenting that ſo much 
ſhould have been exerted with fo little 
to human life, Many of them indeed were 
once popular, and did good in their generation; 
but more were never intended to be popular, and 
never did any good but in affording work to the 
| ingenious artiſan who printed them, or encou- 
' raging manufactures by the conſumption of pa- 
per. Their authors and themſelves fleep in 
peace; but they afford a leſſon to the modern 
n 6 
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value their works on account of their utility, 

and to pay ſome reſpect to moral writings, which, 
though they have deſpiſed them as trifling, have 
yet been univerſally read, and have diffuſed virtues 
and principles, the happy effects of which have 
ſeribed or aſcertained. A hint of practical wiſ- 
dom has often preſerved a whole life from folly 
and miſery, and thouſands and ten thouſands 
have been benefited- as well as delighted by Ad- 
diſon, to every one who nm 
and Locke. b 12 


1 To whatever bunden of underſtanding the 
metaphyſical ſophiſts may pretend, and what- 
ever contempt they may affect for works which 
are univerſally well received by the common 
people, it is certain that it is not the talent 
of an ordinary genius to render his works ac- 
ceptable to the majority of his fellow- creatures. 
He muſt have ſomething in his ſpirit congenial 
with the better ſentiments of human nature; he 
muſt have an eaſy and agreeable mode of convey- 
ing his ſentiments, a talent by no means con- 
temptible, a talent Which thoſe who _— it 
would probably en to (ates 1111 


wy" _ diſtinguiſh, its I am treating this 
ſje, between temporary and permanent po- 
pularity. 
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pularity. Temporary popularity: is oſten gained! 
by contemptible arts, and is itſelf- for the moſt 
part contemptible. o The practice of puffing, as 
it is called by a ludierous and cant appellation, 
often raiſes a bubble into the air, which burſta 
and is annihilated even while the people! gaze; 
but permanent popularity can ariſe only from a 
general experience of utility and excellence, and 
notwithſtanding the reaſonings of criticiſm a 
priori, and the arbitrary deciſions of reputed 
judges, the merit of all literary works muſt be 
appreciated by their real utility, and their real 
utility by the extent and duration of their bene- 
ficial effect. 


Heraclitus is faid to have haughtily boaſted, 
that one good judge was to him as a multitude, 
and that the numberleſs crowd was as nobody ; 


Eis ce avpwros Tg pvpion, oi avapiuer 
Ouderic.— 


This might be ſaid merely in contempt of 
ſome apo, taſteleſs critics, who had cenſured 
him without underſtanding him; but if he 
meant to prefer the judgment of any individual 
to the united opinion of mankind at large, I muſt 
diſſent from him entirely. All men have hearts 
and underſtandings in ſome degree of excel- 

| lence; 
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lence ; the general deciſions of whole nations 
muſt be final; and I do not believe there is ſo 
in the powers of feeling andijitiging as the proud 
imagine and affert when they mean to pay 
themſelves the compliment of claiming a place 
among the wi ſer few, the ſeleR ſpirits; who from 
3 in che vale below, yall as mY 
en nora py- peeing un- 
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8 1 R. „ - des ca 
HERE i is in was Nia heart a philckakay 
or love of beauty, implanted by nature. 
Wherever the KALQN appears, Whether in 
things animate or inanimate, natural or artificial, 
the heart is ſoothed to complacency by the con- 
templation of it; unleſs indeed ſome violent 
paſſion or habitual propenſity, unleſs avarice or 
ſelfiſh ambition, gluttony or voluptuouſneſs, have 
preoccupied its attachments, and gradually over- 
nn inclin ation 


I hope ſhall never be ſo e re 
vice as to loſe my taſte for the delight ariſing 
from the beauties of nature. I have a paſſion 
at preſent, and I confeſs it to be à very firong 
one, while at the ſame time I am confident; that 
its gratification is attended with pleaſure no' leſs 
innocent than great. Perhaps you will mile, 
when I tell you, that I have fallen in love with 
trees, and that my particular favourite at preſent 
is the plane-tree. I have many reaſons for my 
attachment to that tree, whale I do not deny that 


J per- 
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I perceive charms in many others, and am in- 
W e e wwe. 


But in my attachment to the plane-tree Low 
by no means ſingular. Herodotus relates, that 
Xerxes on a march happened to find one of re- 
markable beauty, with which he was ſo capti- 
vated, that he preſented it with a golden chain, 
to be twined, I ſuppoſe, like a ſaſh around its 
body, or like a bracelet round one of its arms. 
lian adds, that he alſo placed at the bottom of 
it, in token of his paſſion, his own jewels, and 
| thoſe of his concubines and ſatraps, and was ſo 
ſmitten with it, as to forget his expedition, and 
to ſalute it with the tender names of his love, 
his darling, and his goddeſs. When cruel ne- 
ceſſity at laſt compelled him to leave the object of 
his paſſion, he cauſed the figure of the tree to be 
ſtamped on a golden medal, which he u 
wore in un of his love. 


y This fondnel bor a tree I conſider as doing 
great honour to a man who might be ſuppoſed to 
be too much elevated with his own grandeur, 
and faſcinated with the pomp of power, to retain 
a'-reliſh for the ſimple beauties of nature, diſ- 
played in the formation of a tree. The circum- 
ſtances related of his behaving like an enamorato, 
I conſider either as the inventions of the hiſto- 
20 | rians, 
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rians, who were by no means ſcrupulous in 
point of veracity, or as mere whimſical ſports. 
and frolics, intended for his amuſement amidſt 
the toils of war. The fact is curious, and adds 


ſomething to the many N of this diſtig- 
e tree. | 


0 * ſcholar, knows how greatly it was, 
eſteemed by the men of elegance and taſte among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Homer men- 
tions a ſacrifice under a beautiful plane, xνν 
T\eT&vi5w, The philoſophical converſations of 
Socrates are repreſented as paſſing under its 
ſhade, and the academic groves, ſo. celebrated, 
were formed of it. The Romans delighted in 
it, and many of them carried their veneration ſo 
far as to water it, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
with wine. They thought it not enough, in 
beautifying their magnificent buildings, to have 
recourſe to architecture, ſculpture, and painting; 
but ſought from the hand of nature the chief 
ornament of their e en een ” 
Kaen Plane thee, ” | 31 
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Nor * the ee * wanting: in re- 
ſpelt to it, if it be true, as it is ſaid, that the 
French once prohibited all perſons from planting 
ee te ee the rol eee 
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and even exacted a fine from every plebeian who 
«Haber aan e 


| A tree diſtinguiſhed by the admiration of _ 
loſophers, poets, kings, and nobles, in the politeſt 
ages and countries of the world, cannot but be 
intereſting to the modern obſerver, if it were 
only conſidered as a curioſity. The man of 
claſſical taſte will view it with ſentiments ſimilar 
to thoſe which he feels in the contemplation of 
antique vaſes, urns, medals, ſtatues, the relics 
of ancient taſte, and the monuments of oriental 
magnificence. But even in England, a cold 
northern country, where I imagine its growth is 
impeded by an uncongenial climate, the plane 
appears with a degree of beauty which ſeems to 
juſtify the admiration of the ancients. Its ample 
foliage, of a vivid and durable verdure, its 
pleaſing outhne, formed by the extremity of the 
branches, and its tall and ſtately ſtem, diſtinguiſh 
it moſt honourably in thoſe modern plantations 
of England, where every goodly tree that will ve- 
getate is ſure to find a place. In our country, 
ſhade, to afford which this tree ſeems to have 
been formed by benignant nature, is not, during 
any long time, in any part of the day or hear, 

46 united, 
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united, in a high degree, embelliſhment and 


utility. I never could learn that it was of much 


uſe as timber, and, honoured as I with it in the 


rum dee e., 


The oak itſelf is ue Seems Vern, 
when it grows in rude magnificence, unem- 
barraſſed by other trees too near to admit its 
expanſion. It is itſelf a noble image, and if we 
aſſociate the idea of ſtrength with grace, it 4s 
difficult not to be enamoured with the -/out e- 
ſemble, like the eaſtern Au end W 105 


tree. 


To a man of taſte in trees, there is ſcarcely 
a native of the foreſt which has not charms to 
captivate. And why ſhould not a taſte for trees 
or any other production of nature? It is equally 
pleaſing when once formed, and it has ſomething 
in it more ſublime and elevating, as an oak and 
cedar are PO e, 


—_— 2 — ä 


n ay we men of buſineſs tt 
worth while to beſtow any great degree of at- 
tention on any of theſe objects which, as matters 
of mere contemplation, axe triſling and of Jittle 
. ule 


pleaſure- ground and park, We ep e f | 
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\uſe? 1 anſwer, that as God has placed man in a 
theatre, with faculties to perceive beauty, and 
with beauty to be perceived, it would be a ſullen 
ftupidity and ingratitude, not to look and be de- 
lighted. Man, it is true, has many ſerious duties 
to perform, and many evils to ſuffer ; and it was 
for this reaſon that ſo many refreſhments were 
placed by a kind Providence within his reach. 
And indeed, it has always and juſtly been faid, 
that few things are ſo conducive to piety as the 
contemplation of nature, as that knowledge 
which Solomon poſſeſſed, who knew every tree 
and plant, from hs cedar to the hyſſop on the 
ww" 


A great part of mankind come into the world 
ſurrounded by opulence, and really have ſo little 
to do of neceſſity, that if they do not form 2 
taſte for ſcience in general, and for a knowledge 
of nature in particular, they will be ſtrongly 
tempted to do nothing, or ſomething worſe than 
nothing, to ſeek in vice a refuge from the pain 
of inaction. But when a man has once become 
an elegant ſpectator of the vegetable world of 
trees in particular, which almoſt every where 
occur, he will be able to gratify his taſte without 
trouble, without 'expence, without danger of cor- 
Tuption, and with a probability of moral and re- 
ligious improvement, ariſing from reflection. 

| The 
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The mere- man of this world, the votary of 
avarice and ambition, ſees more charms in 
Change- alley, or at a levee of a great man, than 
nature throughout all her works is able to diſ- 
play. But ſurely his pleaſures are alloyed by 
anxiety and diſappointment; and he might take 
more delight even in them, if they were diverſi- 
fied by a taſte for the delights of nature exhibited 
on the mountain, or in the foreſt; and indeed in 
the garden, as it is now laid out in England, 
with a cloſe imitation of the inventreſs of all real 
horticultural beauty, majeſtic yet ſimple nature. 
I pity the man from my heart, who cannot, 
like Xerxes, forget awhile pomp, power, and 
riches, and fall in love with a tree. Adieu. 
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Of th Pretenſions to e bee by.» vain and 
Mgt ge g eg Company of the illiterate. 


LL kinds of deceit and affeQation deſerve to 
be detected and expoſed to cenſure, if it 
were only that truth may not be overborne and 
diſcouraged by their prevalence. It is certainly 
injurious, to ſociety that French paſte ſhould be 
fold. for diamonds, and the counterfeit of Bir- 
mingham paſs in currency for the coin of the 
Mint in che Tower. 


Among a variety of arts practiſed by many of 
the vain and ſuperficial in the preſent age, who 
make it their firſt object to be admired by the 
company into which they happen to fall, is that 
of endeavouring to ſhine as men of ſkill in 
ſcience, as well as in the art of pleaſing, and of 
a taſte for books as well as for buckles. Unfor- 
tunately, their attention to trifles in their youth 
has prevented them from acquiring a ftore of real 
tearning, and they are therefore obliged to have 
recourſe to hooks and baits in fiſhing for literary 


They take as much care as they can to give 


the converſation a literary ton, wo when they 
are 


e 
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excellence in literature. If there be a ſcholat 
among them, they are ſhy of it, and introduoe 
ſubjects connected with the gay world, "> 
OE Ee e . 


I have einde been diverted with * 
e nds harangue in a ſemicirele of 
ladies and beaus on the character of the claflies, 
talk of the beauty of the oriental languages ( in 
which he comprehended the Greek and Roman) and 
admire the original Latin of Homer, and the fine 
Greek of Virgil, though, as I had been credibly 
informed, he never could proceed at the graminar- 
ſchool beyond Cordery's Colloquies, with Clarke's 
tranſlation, and had been removed thence to a 
ſhop, where he had ſerved behind a counter 
ſeven years, without looking into any other book 
than Kent's Directory. But he had come to a 
fortune lately, and having been already a beau, 
had been led, by making out as well as he could 
the meaning of Cheſterfield's Letters, to aſpire 
at pleaſing in all companies, and to affect the 
character of all-accompliſhed. - From reading 
the pamphlets and papers of the day, he had 
picked up a few phraſes, which he hardly under- 
ſtood, on moſt ſubjects, and I aſſure you, was con- 
ſidered by the party, in which he diſplayed his 
talents, not only as a very agrecable man, but 
Vor. II. G alſo 
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alſo as a very good ſcholar, happily uniting in 


ee to the confuſion of pedants, ſolid ſenſe 
with graceful accompliſhments. He is a great 
quoter of verſes; not that his ſtock is very large. 
I believe he may-have- learned by heart a hundred 
lines in all, from various poets, on various ſub. 
jects; and by well timing his quotations, he paſſes 
for a man not only of EI 
hat of a prodigious n. 


E e eee | 


thoſe who, without being coxcombs like the above 
mentioned gentleman, in dreſs and the graces, 
wiſh to obtain an eſteem and reputation to which 
they poſſeſs no juſt clam. I know a man who 
has read a little, but is by no means diſtinguiſhed 
for his learning or genius, and who having com- 
mitted about forty lines of Homer to his memory, 
when a ſchoolboy, contrives to introduce a few 
ſounding verſes in all ſtrange company, with ſuch 
addreſs as to put himſelf off for a wonderful claſ- 
ſic; whereas in truth he now never reads any 
thing but Hoyle and the Public Advertiſer, 


Quoters are indeed very numerous, and I 


muſt acknowledge that they are often very 


entertaining; but they muſt not, however, 
ſteal. away the palm of learning by legerde- 


main, or a deceptio viſus, which too often ſuc- 


18908 
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for any man, who does not employ his ſtudious 
hours in abetter way, to commit to memory, like 
a ſchoolboy's taſk, a number of beautiful paſſages 
in proſe and verſe, on ſubjetts likely to occur in 
the courſe of various converſation. And 

I give the quoters the praiſe of pleaſant compa-- 
ſhould not be ſuffered to impoſe on mankind ſs 
much, as to aſſume a ſuperiority over real ſchofars, 
who have been treaſuring up original ideas, while 
they have been imitating parrots or profeſſed 
ſpouters in committing, words only to Ee 
purpoſely for the ſake of oſtentation. 6715 


| There are many who aſſume the office and as. 
thority of critics in all literature, who have na 


pretenſion to judgment beyond the cut of a coat, | 


the ſhape of a ſhoe, the ſtyle of hair-dreſſing, a 
minuet, or the dreſs of an actor or actreſs on the 
ſtage. They have caught a kind of technical 
phraſeology from periodical and newſpaper criti- 
ciſms, and they utter their opinions like oracles, 
in the little audience which has learned to look 
up to them as to dictators. A new book is for the 
moſt part ſeverely handled by them, eſpecially if it 
happens to take with the public, and is really a 
good one. It argues a wonderful perſpicacity 
in them to be able to find out defects in wor 

which the million are fools enough to buy an 


. admire. 
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of reading the books they condemn or praiſe. 
They are furniſhed with vague terms of general 
praiſe and cenſure, and can give laws to their 
ſubjects, like the tyrant who ſaid, 3 1 78 * 
eme g- ner tie 


* 1 


.-The uſing of hay wards elbed homiGi 
Greek or Latin, commonly called hard words, 
has long been an artifice of thoſe who wiſhed for 
the praiſe of learning and knowledge, without 
giving themſelves the trouble to acquire them. 
Apothecaries are often ridiculed for their uſe of 
medical terms, which they often miſunderſtand 
and miſapply; but when they uſe them among 
the illiterate to raiſe opinion, their - ampullz et 
4 ſeſquipedalia verba“ may have a good effect; 
for whatever contributes to encreaſe confidence 
in the medical prattitioner, contributes at the ſame 
time, to the cure of many diſtempers. By the way, 
it is defirable that apothecaries, to whom the firſt 
application is made in the greateſt diſtreſſes of 
human nature, had a more liberal education than 
can fall to the lot of thoſe who, at the age of 
fourteen, or earlier, are bound to a "_ =o * 
mn ann. | 


| Freethinkers kbertinks, infidels, n 0 an 
putants in divinity and morality, with little 
learning and no principle, are very apt to add 
mon q | »m vg yu 
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an authority to their converſation, by uſing ex- 
preſſions which they do not underſtand, and citing 
books which they never read, or totally miſun- 
derſtood. Their affettation deſerves not only 
ridicule, but all the ſeverity of fatire, all the inſult 
of contempt. . They produce falſe or miſtaken 
authorities as genuine, which miſlead hearers, 
who might be proof againſt the nonſenſe of their 
ſophiſtry, if it were unembelliſhed by the pomp 
of unintelligible words, and unſupported by the 
appearance of a ſolid and profound erudition. 


Wich reſpeft to the mere pretender to learning, 
who attempts not to corrupt or miſlead his 
ſimple admirers, though his affeQation 4s ridi- 
culous, yet it is certainly leſs culpable in con- 
verſation than ſcandal or indecency. I can freely 
pardon one who, in order to appear a man of 
ſcience and philoſophy, reads on the temporary 

topic, previouſly to his entering into company z 
as I remember a gentleman who always made 


it his practice, on the appearance of an eclipſe, 


a comet, or the rumour of an earthquake, to 
retail an article from the Dictionary on the 
ſubject for a month in all the various com- 
panies in which he fell, ſo as to raiſe a very 
exalted opinion of his learning,” and an idea 
that he was as well acquainted with all parts of 
ſcience as with theſe, though in fact he was re- 

| G3 markably 
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markably ignorant rn the firſt tour 
* 


The evil of this affeQation is, that it TY 
ceit, and no deceit ſhould be in general tolerated 
in converſation, becauſe it diminiſhes the confi- 
dence of ſociety; that it often overbears the 
modeſt ſcholar, for ignorance is bold and ve- 
hement, and that it diffuſes error by aſſerting 
things without knowledge and without exami- 
nation, as truths confirmed and indiſputable. 


I do not condemn the principle which ſtimu- 
lates men to wiſh for the eſteem which 1s due to 
ſcience ; it is often a laudable and always an in- 
nocent principle; but I wiſh it to operate in another 
manner, in exciting a degree of induſtry which 
may enable men to acquire that knowledge of which 
they ſolicitouſly ſeek the appearance. The trou- 
ble often taken to ſupport the faiſe glitter, might 
obtain a conſiderable portion of the ſolid gold; 
and would probably improve the mind in the re- 
ſearch, ſo as to be ſuperior to all the little arts of 

empty oſtentation; arts which fail of their de- 
ſign, and cauſe contempt of thoſe who might 
paſs. unobſerved, or even be honourably noticed, 
a they were contented with their own n 
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” GAL e 
Of the Corruption of jone pub Schools. | 
AIR. 5 


AM aware that the diſpute concerning the 
preference of private ſchools to public, or of 
public to private, is as trite as the common ob- 
fervations on the weather. I mean not to trouble 
you with. compariſons, but to acquaint you with 
my own caſe, and leave you to form your own 
mm | 


N 3 
3 lenden that I derived ſome of the greateſt 
vices and misfortunes of my life from a faſhionable 
ſchool. I was placed there when I waz but an 
infant, and lived as a FAG under a ſtate of op- 
preſſion from my ſchool-fellows unknown to any 
ſlave in the plantations. Many hardſhips I ſuf - 
fered by day; but I would have borne. them 
without complaint if I had been permitted ta 
repoſe at night, and enjoy thoſe ſweet. flumbers 
which my fatigue and my age invited: but ſeve- 
ral nights in a week I was diſturbed, at various 
hours in the night, from the mere wantonneſs of 
cruelty, thruſt out of bed, and in the coldeſt wea - 
ther ſtript of the cloaths. My health and my 
growth, I have no doubt, were injured. by the 
Sora G 4 ill 
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ill uſage I ſuffered, and the conſtant fear in which 
I ſpent my infant days. I was beaten by the ſenior 
boys without the leaſt reaſon, and often robbed of 
the little ſolace I had ſought by expending my 
pocket allowance with the old apple-woman. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the various hard- 
Ihips I underwent before I was twelve years old. 
Let it be ſufficient to ſay, that in the age of in- 
nocence I ſuffered in mind and body more than 
many adult criminals who are convicted of fla- 
grant violations of the laws of their country. 
Muy inſtructors, in the mean time, were mild, 

and my parents affeQtionate ; but the wanton 
tyranny of my ſchool-fellows prevented me from 
enjoying either eaſe from clemency, or delight 
from the tenderneſs of parental love. _ , 


- As I grew older I was emancipated from the 
Havery, and perhaps became a tyrant in my turn, 
though I believe I had learned compaſſion from my 
own miſery. But I was delivered from one kind 
of {lavery only to relapſe into another ; for as I 
mixed among great boys, it became neceſſary, as 

I thought, to adopt their manners and their vices. 


One of the firſt bad propenſities I learned was 
to a profuſion of expence, and tothe ſupply of my 


pecuniary deficiencies by running in debt: wheres 
ever I could gain credit, either in purchaling my, 
0 1 * indulgences, 
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indulgences, or in borrowing money. I had, in» 
deed, in common with ſeveral others of my claſs; 
ſome very expenſive habits; for I conſtantly 
went to à paſtry-cook's. or the coffee-houſey and 
very frequently to the play clandeſtinely. My 
pocket allowance was one ſhilling a week; a 
mere- trifle, and by no means commenſurate to 
my outgoings; in conſequence of which I learn- 
ed to take the methods practiſed by many others, 
which were to pawn at ſome di ſtant houſe, known 
by the fign of the three blue balls, whatever I had 
polleſhon of, either from the indulgence of rela» 
tions, or as a neceſſary apparatus of a ſcholars 
My watch has been in pawn a hundred times bes 
fore I was fifteen. My books were ſold as ſoon at 
I had moved into a higher claſs where they were 
not immediately wanted, and pavvned whenever L 
bad an opportunity of ſupplying their place on the 
day we were to read them, by borrowing others of 
ſome boy whom 1 could beat into compliance. A 
thouſand other tricks were played to raiſe money; 
many of which had a tendency to deſtroy in the 
very bud all principles of real honour and common 
honeſty. And the intemperance both in eating 
and drinking, which the money we received 
from 'our friends and raiſed by our wits enabled 
us to indulge in, I am convinced, laid the fourw 
dation for many chronical diſtempers, which as 
the very moment while Lam writing, render my 
z NA 5 G5 exiſtence 
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the boys but among ſome parents, that to be miſ- 
chievous and wicked was a ſign of ſpirit and ge- 
nius; and our ſallies were often encouraged by 
fmiles of approbation, though corrected by the 
official diſcipline of the maſters whenever they 
were diſcovered. It was thought an honour to 
ſuffer in a good cauſe, and we deſpiſed the rod 
while we were talked of as heroes by the poor 
people whom we injured, by the little boys who 
admired us, and by quondam ſcholars, who uſed 
frequently to ſay that they were quite as bad, or 
worſe than we, when they were at ſchool. I am 
aſhamed to relate the cruel} and unjuſt feats 
which we performed and gloried im as frolics that 
diſtinguiſhed us more than any eminence in learn- 
ing or in virtue. Breaking windows, cheating 
poor venders of fruit, abuſing the helpleſs with 
affronting language as they paſſed, deſtroying and 
injuring property wherever there was no danger 
of detection; theſe were ſome of our heroic 
deeds :- but they were trifles in iſon 
with others which I could ſpecify, and for 
which the poor would have. been condemned 
to Botany Bay, or even hanged. But we 
ein and the more we diſtinguiſhed 
Y I Wn ourſelves 
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ourſelves in theſe ways, the more likely we were 
thought to become one day Miniſters of State, 
dae a ARC AN Ad 
64 4 
- Juſt before we went to college we. concladed 
that we were men, and raſhed into vices which 
diſeaſes; but even theſe we - conſidered as feat 
in our caps, and as manly diſtinctions. It may be 
thought extraordinary, but it is true, that few of 
us deemed. ourſelves ſufficiently qualified, for col- 
he. as ene an debt with a — 


x 


In the midi riechen and hears 
— — we paid much attention 
to the object of education, improvement of ourr- 
ſelves in valuable and polite knowledge. In- 
deed we were not anxious on that ſubject; if 
we could but prove our paris and excite the 
admiration of young noblemen, as great ge- 
niuſes, by our vicious exploits. - | The, grand 
purpoſe Was to diſplay parts and ſpirit ; and 
we had often heard that the only way to be a 
Charles Fox was to be a libertine. I am, ſorry 
to ſay, that even our parents, many of whom 
had been at the ſchool before us, did not diſ- 
courage our irregularities as they ought to havg | 1 
done, but laughed at them with apparent com- F 
;Plagency. | 

G 6 I have 
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I have found ſince, that we were not ſent to 
ſchool ſo much to acquire learning as to make 
connexions 3 that is, to make ourſelves agree- 
able panders, ſycophants, or humble companions 
hand, as it is called, and place us one day on the 
_ epiſcopal or judicial bench. Alas ! the end, ſup- 
poſing it is likely to be accompliſhed, was not 
worth the means l the means were ſuch as tend 
ed to deſtroy every purpoſe and every end for 
which a good man wiſhes to live. Health, 
Jearning, fame, fortune, conſcience, ſoll an early 
ſacrifice. I cenſure not the ſchools themſelves, 
nor the maſters; who were unable to ſtem the 
n reer 


* 1 


But I den 8 who 0 * bee 
theſe things, and yet will not co-operate with 
maſters in the reſtoration of ſalutary diſcipline ; 
who, for the mere chance of a fortunate con- 
nection, riſque every thing that is rationally 
valuable; who talk of their childrens flagrant 
enormities as harmleſs and laughable frolicks, pue- 
Tile levities, fine ebullitions of ſpirit which mark 
à ſprightlineſs of parts, and promiſe future emi- 
nence. I cannot help, at the ſame time, deſpiſ- 
ing thoſe perſons who are always talking, before 
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boys and others, of their own fooliſh feats at ſchool, 
and endeavouring to make it appear that they 
were as miſchievous, wicked, and malicious, as © 
a truly diabolical ſpirit could render them, at a 
age when every. lovely quality. is the natural 
growth of the unpolluted mind. Much of the ill 
conduct of boys and young men ariſes from the 
converſation of thoſe filly 'triflers, and I have 
reaſon 'to lament that'T ever heard fe.” vr f 
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0 Archbiſhop Secker's Literary — 
N He, erer of his Sermons. | 


"HE foundation. of that 5 err oa 
. and. dignity to which Archbiſhop Secker 
arrived was certainly laid at the Academy of Mr. 


Jones of Glouceſter, who had the honour to 


educate another moſt excellent divine, that 
ſhining ornament of the church and nation 


Biſhop Butler. 


It may reaſonably be concluded, that the per- 
ſon who trained two characters ſo diſtinguiſhed 
was himſelf reſpectable; and he certainly de- 
ſerves the eſteem of poſterity, if it were only 
that two ſuch lights of the church as Secker and 
Butler derived ſome of their luſtre from his 


lamp. 
The character of Mr. Jones could not, I ima- 


gine, have been perfectly known to the biogra- 


phers of the Archbiſhop, Dr. Porteus and Dr. 

Stinton, whoſe reputed beneyolence and liberality 

forbids one to beheve that they would have ſpoken 

rather ſlightingly of Mr. Jones if they had known 
how much he was eſteemed by the Archbiſhop, 
and 


| 
( 
i 
] 
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moſt honourable mention. Their words are 
« The Archbiſhop received his education at ſe- 


try. - + . In one or other of theſe ſeminaries 


he had the good fortune to meet and to form an 
acquaintance, with ſeveral perſons of great abi- 


lities. Among the reft in the academy” of ONE 
Ma. Jonzs, kept firſt at Glouceſter, then at 
Tewkeſbury, he laid the foundation of a ſtrict 


friendſhip with Mr. ng eee | 


m 88 75 


, 10 


- They 4 wo of mprovements mold at 
2 Jones's Academy, but only of a con- 
nection which he had the good fortune to make 
there. I am convinced, from their characters 
that they could not intend to undervalue Mr. 
Jones becauſe he was a diſſenter, and his academy 
was not honoured with the diſtinctions of the 
two Alme Matres. But 1 believe they might 
not have ſeen Mr. Secker's pleaſing letter con- 
cerning Mr. Jones, not many years ago pre- 
ſented to the public by that good Chriſtian, 
Dr. Gibbon, p W * 


"+ 


Let us hear the n for fuch he 


appears to have been, thus ſpeaking of his pre- 
ceptor, the Rev. Mr. Samuet Jones. 


* Mr. 


and how well he appears to have deſerved the 


veral private ſchools and academies in the coun- 
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„ Mr. Jones, ſays he, in à letter to Dr, 
Watts, * I take to be a man of real piety, great 
« learning, and an agreeable temper ; one who 
«, is very diligent in inſtructing all under his 
* care, very well qualified: to give inſtruQions, 


and whoſe well managed familiarity will al- 


. ways make him reſpected. He is very ſtrict 
4 2 keeping good onde, and will 8 
e. And accordingly, I believe, _—_ are 
% not. many academies freer in general from 
« thoſe vices than we are. I We ſhall 
« have gone throngh our courſe in about four 
«. years time, which 1 believe nobody that once 

4.knows Mr. Jones wall think too long. 5 
We paſs our time very agreeably betwixt 


« is abways ready to diſcourſe freely of any thing 
that is uſeful, and allows us, either then or at 
4 jełture, all imaginable liberty of making objec- 
1 tions againſt his opinion, and proſecuting 
«thing elſe be ſhews himſelf ſo much a gentle - 
man, and manifeſis ſo great an affection and 
« tenderneſs for his pupils, as; cannot hut com- 
15 mand "__ and Ry" 


'F — 


The — achiathep; pines. y wi Re 
of Mr. Jones and his plan, in n 
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and it is impoſſible not to think highly of the 
preceptor, and to lament that he ſhould be 
ſpoken of as an obſcure perſon, ſcarcely worthy 
of mention in the life of his ſcholar; afterwards - 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed primate of his time in 


I believe it to have been a very happy circum- 
tance for Mr. Secker that he was educated in a 
diſſenting academy, and under ſo good a tutor, 
I attribute much of his future eminence to this 
circumſtance, as well as to the connexions he 
fortunately formed there; that purity, that dig 
nity, that decency of character which enabled 
him to fill the great offices of the church with 
ſingular weight and efficacy. There may have 
there has ſeldom been a prelate of more perſonal 
authority, and in whom eccleſiaſtical Agne 
ſhone wall brighter 2 = 


Marking without e ee many pre- 
judices were formed againſt him; but this is no 
new phenomenon in the moral world. I alſo once 
conſidered him as a worldly politician, who de- 
pended chiefly on external appearance, on diſ- 
tance or diſſimulation, for the attainment of re- 
ſpect. I thought him an artificial character; 
. though he wight-not be without-pride, and 
might 


\ 
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might aſſume ſomething of a behaviour rather 
affected and reſerved, yet, upon a review of his 
hfe and works, both literary and moral, he ap- 
pears to be one of thoſe whom poſterity will 
conſider as a truly great man. His charity and 
his induſtry were ſingularly great. But I refer 
my reader to his biographers for his general cha- 
rater, while I amuſe myſelf with the contem- 
plation of him chiefly as a man of letters. 


- Educated in the diſſenting perſuaſion, and 
under diſſenting tutors, he had paid leſs atten- 
tion to polite letters, and more to divinity, than 
is uſually beſtowed by ſtudents in the univerſities. 
Young men in Oxford and Cambridge fre- 
quently arrive at an age for orders, and become 
ſucceſsful candidates for them, who have ſtudied 
ſcarcely any other divinity than ſuch as is to be 
found in Ovid's Metamorphoſis and Tooke's 
Pantheon. Hebrew they uſually neglect, as par- 
taking but little of claſſic elegance; but Mr. 
Secker, at the age of eighteen, ſays, ſpeaking of 
Mr. Jones's method, I began to learn Hebrew 
& as ſoon as I came hither, and find myſelf able 
« now to conſtrue and give ſome grammatical 
« account of about twenty verſes in the eaſier 
* parts of the Bible, after leſs than an hour's pre- 
* paration. We read every day two verſes 
« . in the Hebrew Bible, which we turn 
« into 
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« into Greek, no one knowing which his verſes 
* TI meg, Arann nf, rh 


f 2101 


4 „Wyk ie ve win teh übst bie 


biographers relate, „he had read over carefully 


« a great part of the Scriptures, particularly the 


New Teſtament in the original, and the beſt 
« comments upon it, Euſebius's' Ecclefiaſtical 


« Hiſtory, the apoſtolical Fathers, Whiſton's 


« Primitive Chriſtianity, and the principal wri- 
« ters. for and againſt . miniſterial and lay con- 
« formity, with many others of the moſt eſteem- 
« ed OR. in . t et ö 

Few had arly bred divines, as they are term- 
ed, apply themſelves to divinity at fo early an 


age; and indeed, through the defect of a know- 


ledge and of a taſte for it in youth, many, after 
obtaining orders, ſtill continue to ſtudy, if they 
ſtudy at all, the theology of Athens and Rome. 
But the diſſenters ſtudy divinity at an early age, 
and if they had united the ſtudy of the belles 
lettres with it, in a due proportion, I believe 
their divines would have made a ſtill more ho- 
nourable appearance than they have done, though 


PF 


reſpeRable, 


The belles lettres enable a man to dd 
knowledge and recommend his writings to gene- 
| ral 
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ral notice. If Dr. Secker had united a little 
more polite learning to his theology, 1 think 
his writings would have been more popular, 
Fan beautiful * 
dction. ii 


But it will be ſaid that he Was a very popular 
preacher; and how could he become ſo great a 
favourite if bis language were not elegant, nor 
his ſtyle of eloquence adorned by the captivating 
graces of claſſical beauty? I anſwer, by the ſo- 
lidity of his reaſoning, united with the authority 
of his perſon, the gravity of his manner, and the 
ſanctity of his character. | 
; 4« Quid iſthoc erat eloquentiæ admirabilis,” 
ſays Dr. John Burton, © quod a pleriſque tam 
te magnifice prædicatum accepimus ? Non ' ſane 
« in ſententiis Jevorns Demoſthenica, non dic- 
« tionis ardor ſplendorque, non ingenii exul- 
© tantis luſus, non rhetoricorum pigmenta, et 
% quæ aures delinire ſolet, periodi decurrentis 
4 clauſula numeroſa et canora; verum erat in 
«. ſententiis axgpconoyre plane Ariſtotelica, ſtyli- 
« que penitus caſtigata luxuries, nihil operosꝭ 
t elaboratum, nihil temerè effuſum : pro re nata 
« fine fuco, ſine ornatu diftionis caſta ſimplici- 
« tas: quicquid illud erat, verbis inerat To Tis, 
6.'et in G per 1 H influebat 
„Un: 291 1 mitis 
14. 


x 
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« mitis oratis : geſtfs decori gratis, et in vultü 


« placida ſeveritas, ſingula commendavit; imo 
« et dictis quaſi fidem imperavit ipſa dicentis 
« authoritas.. Quod erat philoſophi et theologi, 
« ſatis habuit diſtincte, graviter dicere ; * quod 
vero erat rhetorum, ornate dicere, ille non 
« tam neſcivit, quam ultrò neglexit. Quid 
« multa ? Orator hic noſter fine dicendi artificio 
« yeram eloquentize ' * enen vides 
ann e 


197 


6 o deere oy Dr. Burtös, & ultrs 
« neglexit; but Dr. Burton, on this occaſion, 
is a profeſſed panegyriſt, 'diſplaying his own elo- 
quence in the encomiaſtic ſtyle. If Dr. Secker 
had been a polite writer he would have ſometimes 
ſhewn the graces of fine compoſition without in- 
tending it. Many of his writings are addreffed ts 
the learned, to whom ornat? dicere would not 
have been improper. Few who poſſeſs a beau- 
tiful ſtyle chuſe to conceal their talent on all oc 
caſions, though before hearers of ordinary capa« 
cities and coarſe taſte, they may either not 
think it worth while to produce any thing ela- 
borate, or that the plainer and leſs adorned their 
ſtyle the more intelligible and effectual will 
be their diſcourſe ; but Dr. Secker preached 


moſt of his ſermons before the politeſt congregas-. 


tion in England 5 and the graces. of diction 
* would 
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would not have failed to be taſted by thoſe who : 
frequented St. James's church. In-that region, 


it could not be ſaid, when he. diſplayed the 


beauties of language, e OT 
before ſwine. 


Fe 
fluenced by the example of St. Paul, who glories 


that his preaching was not with enticing words 


of man's wiſdom, not as pleaſing men, but God, 
who trieth the heart. It has been ſaid, Cujuſ- 
cungue orationem vides . politum et ſolicitam, ſeits 
animum in puſillis occupatum. But perhaps this 


dofrine is chiefly inculcated by thoſe who revile 


the excellence which they cannot reach. Why 
ſhould eloquence, which ſerves all other cauſcs 

moſt eſſentially, be prohibited 0 nen 
the handmaid of n ? 


; 
1 if his beten 1 is not en what 
e him popular? His elocution, the grace 
and dignity of his perſon, the earneſtneſs and 
gravity with which he enforced his ſolid dos- 


hs ſtyle is attic. 7 think it is not; as it ap- 
pears to me rather to approach to the dry 


and the jejune. They who affected atticiſm 


* 
4 %. LT 
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in antiquity frequently fell into the dull. The 
attic ſtyle may be compared to the dreſs of the 
Quakers. It is neatneſs without finery and with- 
out ſuperfluity. But the dry ſtyle may rather be 

ſaid to reſemble the Sunday dreſs of a country 
hind. It is clean; it has no ſplendour indeed, 
but at the ſame time it has no grace. It has no 
attraction from ſhape or colour; perhaps it rather 
diſguſts by its meanneſs and poverty. It preſents 
not the idea of a healthy living body, but of a 
body dried by 8 of 4 anato- 
miſt. neee > 58631 


| There'is a — "IRE in tis diſcourſe ak 
Dr. Secker. Some are, if it is poſſible, too plain, 
. unleſs they were formed for the congregation of 
Cuddeſden, a little village near Oxford, - where- 
Dr. Secker, when biſhop of that ſee, long reſided. 
and officiated asapariſh-prieſt. If he thus adapted 
his diſcourſes to his audience, he is worthy of more 
praiſe than any excellence of ſtyle can procure. 
And there is reaſon to think he did, as his Act. 
ſermon before the univerſity of Oxford, and fſe- 
veral others, are written in a very pleaſing and 
correct ſtyle, and ſuch as may perhaps juſtly de- 
ſerve the name of the attic. Though, after all, 


the ſtyle is not the een 
. | 


iT 
* 
They 
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+./They/abbunt in good lente and bd eil. 
tions, colletted by a cautious Judgment, from 
remarks” on real life and experience. They 
bound in fruit; while many rhetorical decla- 
mations, much more popular in the great city, 
have little to. enen them vue U. 


The cool, diſpaſſonate Dl of Du Berker ; is 
the fiyle of truth and good ſenſe; and it is to be 
wiſhed that all hearers and readers had good 
ſenſe enough to give it due attention. But, in 
order to this, they muſt be all rational; they 
muſt be that already which it is the deſign of 
ſermons to render them ; ſo that for the purpoſe 
of attaching the minds of a mixed multitude, the 
| paſſions and imagination muſt be ſometimes ad- 
dreſſed. But too great an attention to theſe 
leads to a falſe glare, an unſubſtantial-eloquence, 
that glitters indeed like baſe metal; when new, 
but ſoon loſes its luſtre, and poſſeſſes neither the 
. EFT I eee þ: *. 


6 * not 1 W Fa ayle of Secker' 
ne is to be recommended as a model; but 1 
am ſure their good ſenſe, their candour, their 
diſpaſſionate manner, are ſuch as muſt be ap- 
proved by all who unite a ſound judgment with 
the zeal of religion. There are few pieces of 
didactie 


4 


qidactie religion more excellent than the cateche- 
tical lectures. r eee 
learned and familiar. His charges are given 
in a ſtyle of authority becoming a a great pre- 


late, and contain ſuch » admonition as, if fol- 


lowed, cannot fail to render the clerical func- 


tion the moſt honourable in fact, as it is in 


emen 
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07 110 Lies the Antients ee of *Perjury—it 
eee, 286 


Ax nuts has been expreſſed by good 
and wiſe men that the religion, of an oath 
is, in 'the preſent age, leſs and leſs regarded. 
Indeed the infidel principles which haye recently 
been diffuſed with uncommon induſtry and art, 
have an immediate tendency to produce, in a 


reading age, this ſhocking corruption. 


Sunt 5 in Fortunæ jam caGbus omnia ponunt 
Et nullo credunt, mundum reQore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni, 
Atque ideo intrepidè quæcunque altaria tangunt. 
IJvvI NAT. 


Thoſe writers who call themſelves philanthro- 
piſts, and who, in the calm retreat of their mu- 
ſæums, indulge their vanity by compoſing treatiſes 
againſt religion, would do well to conſider a mo- 
ment that they are opening a door for villains 
to enter and break down every ſalutary reſtraint 
of law and equity. If ſuch writers really have 
that regard which they profeſs for mankind, let 

II them 
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them prove it, not by diſſeminating ideas which 
introduce confuſion and every evil work, but by 

adding force to every awful ſanction, which is 
found by experience to encreaſe confidence be- 
tween man and man, and to facilitate intercourſe, 
by rendering contracts inviolable and teſtimony 
credible. 


But the general ſubject of oaths and their 
violation has been amply diſcuſſed by divines and 
caſuiſts, and common ſenſe muſt ſee at once 
the ſad effects of prevailing perjury. 3 


I ſhall PEP the de with a few ideas of 
the ancient heathens on oaths, and the puniſh- 
ment due to the violation of them. Thoſe who 
unfortunately negle& Chriſtianity, and the ad- 
monitions of the Chriſtian divine, may, perhaps, 
pay ſome attention to the opinions of men who 
were guided merely by their reaſon in _ | 
tizing this atrocious . 


Agamemnon i in Homer — 5 that he ifs 
up Briſeis inviolate, by the Furies who puniſh 
the perjured, not only has but TIIO TALAN, 
under the earth : 


"We d. Sure yay 
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af he had ſworn falſely he might ſuffer all thoſe 


many ſorrows which the order; * 


. ee 


E. J. 10 r arge, 41406 Sea Aar EA damn 
- NOAAA MAA', cooa didououy, o 756 1 M- 
Tila: . 


Ueliod :ffords reaſon to believe that the creed 


of his age reſpecting perjury was, that the ſin 


of the perjured father was viſited on the children 
as well as on himſelf 


Or de 1aprupinoiv tov £4 08X0y pro ous 

Pevorra, tv ds dun- EN, NHEEZ TON 
AA TH. 

Tov q v ajpaugoregn Yeven rro mit MAGTTEN 


« Whoever willingly ſwears a falſe oath in giv- 
ing his evidence, and imjures juſtice, inflicts 
« on himſelf an injury without remedy, and his 
6 generation after him ſhall _ to leery 49 


_ In the idea of the antients every falſe oath was 
an imprecation of vengeance on the head of him 
who {wore ; and it was common for the hearers 
to call down the wrath of heaven on the vio- 
lator. In the covenant between Menelaus and 
Paris, n to the . combat, after the 
ſlaughter 


ox LucusRATrroxs. 149 


flaughtay af the lawbs, and the libation. of the 


_« Moſt glorious and almighty Jove, and the 
4 other immortal gods, whoever firſt ſnall vio- 
« late this oath, may their brains be ſhed on 
« the ground like this wine, both theirs, and. 
their clukizens ; and way their wives be 
« raviſhed.” 


Te audit, faepict, 2 > abavaro: t, ,, 

| Orrorego! reo rig UTE dN ahnen, 
Nd epaiga t Xahadig eto ws ods ct, 
Auro, 13 rector aN 9 ah ie 


Here a0 eee — 
of perjury was to be extended to poſterity; an 


idea never entertained but when the erume was 
Anme pre 


ee ae cans wwe l to Jupiter i in 
particular, by which it was intended to Ggnify, 
that to him vengeance. belonged for violated 
eaths. The general idea was, that the crune 
was of ſuch magnitude as not to be puniſhed ſuſ 
ficiently by human laws, and that Heaven itſelf 
viſited the peyured with peculiar misfortunes. 
May Irma RO Net eee I 
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In the Bouleuterion or Council Chamber of 
Olympia there was a menacing ſtatue of Jupiter, 
with a thunderbolt in each hand, and an inſcrip- 
tion on the baſe, denouncing woe to him who 
ſhould call e a witneſs to * * 


In ſome countries the iN by human 
law was death, and in others, that kind and de- 
gree of penalty, whatever it might be, which 
the culprit, whom the falſe witneſs endeavoured 


to injure, would have e if the Fu 
had _ believed. ay 


1 a well Ven eee mis 
Milcfian, related by Herodotus, which conveys 
an idea of the ſentiments of the antients con- 
ſent gain might be the ' conſequente, but that. 
future punilhment, though flow," was generally 
ſure. Raro Wp A Aen. you 
ern claudo. 7 1 


SGlaucus was celebrated all over Greece for 
honeſty. A certain Mileſian, under apprehen- 
ſions of danger at home, and invited by the 
voice of fame, came and depoſited a ſum of 
2 Fi money 
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money with the honeſt Claucus. After a conſi- 
derable time, the ſons of the Mileſian demanded 
the depoſit. Glaucus expreſſed ſurpriſe,” and 
pretended ignorance... But as he had a regard 
for his character, he told them he would endea- 
vour to recollett the circumſtance ; and moſt un- 
doubtedly would pay whatever he ſhould find 
due. He gained delay, and in the interval 
piouſly reſolved on a journey to Delphi to aſk 
the god whether he might take the liberty of 
making himſelf maſter of a large ſum by the 
eaſy mode of perjury. The honeſt man wanted 
a diſpenſation, and probably thought, that if the 
prieſteſs ſhared the gain, he ſhould not find 
much difficulty. But the god returned this an- 


drr, ee * a ſevere r 
Ha 277 
= eee Sill em be Fa 3 
vantage at preſent to gain yqur eauſe by a falſe 
« oath, and to embezzle the money. Swear 
then; ſor death is the. lot of him who ſwears 
« truly, no leſs than of him who ſwears falſely, 
« But there is a ſon of Orcus without a name, 
« who,: though he has neither hands nor feet, 

« yet will quickly overtake you, and ſeize and 

« deſtroy-,your houſe and all. your race. Not 

« ſor1s it with the man who {wears truly ; for 
dis generation ſhall flouriſh more and more.“ 
d ee ROOD. The 
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The affrighted Glaucus ſued for pardon : But 
the prieſteſs anſwered and ſaid, To tempt thy 
God and to ſucceed in thy enterpriſe are 
& equally flagitious.” Poor Glaucus'went home 
and refunded the money to his Mileſian - cre- 
ditors; but himſelf and his whole family were ſoon 
after utterly extirpated. So that, concludes 
the honeſt Herodotus, © it is the beſt way when 
money is depoſited in one's hands to think no- 
4 thing more about ehen e gd: 
6 mary to CO TRI a 5 ; 


This well Wen and wth ancient wi diffe- 
minated through Greece the idea that the gods 
viſited the fin of perjury by cutting off the per- 
jured man and all his progeny. There was 
ſcarcely any crime among the heathens which 
they thought the Femme —_— 
nr 1067 $3614 14/3 


CY RC while James this fub- 
jet of e lee ede mn ous ne for. 


vice. If we take the ſacrament ( which is a ſolemn 
oath) unworthily, Me kindle God's wrath-againſ? 

uf, doe provoke him te plague us with divers diſ- 
| eaſes, and ſundry kinds f death. I 'wiſh thoſe 
who: ate” capable of perjury would apply theſe 
dreadfut words to ths! commiſſion of that crime. 
The 
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The ancients certainly did believe that fuch | 
would be the conſequence of it. vi he? 


of that law in which it is awfully ſaid, © I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, and viſit the 
« ſins of the fathers upon the children unto the 
« third and fourth generation of chem that hate 
« me, and ſhew mercy unto thouſands in them 
« that love me and keep my r 

Far fs gere n o one hand, that 


In patrem dilata ruunt perjuria patris, : 
"HE" n ber | 


4 Clavpian, 
and on the other C 28 
: 


Aude rufe vue es. — 


The idea was univerſal among them that the 
puniſhment, though tardy, was certain and 
dreadful, and that the progeny of the petiured 
was involved i in the Ain 


Similar opinions occur in Eecleſiallicus «A 

« man that uſeth much ſwearing ſhall be filled 

« with iniquity, and the plague ſhall never de- 

« part from his houſe. If he ſhall offend, his 

« fin ſhall be upon him; nd Ow OR | 
bis honſe ſhall be full of calamities.” | 

, H 5. What 


T1 
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What was mann of the 2 = 
Troy, but perjury? © ee | 


I ben be aha ai is ſets, 
"though but a fable, ſhew the ſentiments of "the 
N gan comments) ol j 


Diodorus Siculus relates that 1 was pu- 
niſhed with death among the Egyptians, as a 
crime which at once Wehe the piety due to 
the gods, and deſtroyed confidence among men, 
the ſtrongeſt bond of human ſociety. A milder 
ſentence prevailed afterwards, according to the 
celebrated law of the Twelve Tables, Let the 
divine puniſhment of perjury be deſtruction; and 


the human, diſgrace. Perjuris pœna divina, exi- 
 tium ; humana, dedecus ; accordingly with us it is 


puniſhed with the pillory. 


Strabo ſays, that the crime was capital among 
the Scythians, and among the Indians puniſhed by 
cutting off the fingers and toes; and I believe 
there are countries where the tongue, as the of- 
fending member, was amputated. 


From every enquiry, it appears that the hea- 
thens conſidered the crime of falſe-ſwearing, as 


| the moſt offenſive. to God and man. To the 
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gods its puniſhment. was in great part left, with 
a full perſuaſion that vengeance would be taken, 
though not immediately, yet ſeverely and dread- 
fully. Chriſtians ſurely have much greater rea- 
ſon, to ſtand in awe and ſin not in this particular. 
I omit paſſages from Scripture on the ſubject, 
as they are obvious, and as I intended only to 
produce the opinions and practices of thoſe. who | 

could not be influenced by Chriſtianity. Lt 


* 


But if the crime becomes more frequent among 
us than it was formerly, it is incumbent on the 
rulers of the nation to inveſtigate and reſcind the 
cauſes, and to encourage religion and its profeſ- 
ſors by their countenance and example. 


Quid leges fine moribus, vanz proficient? 

The multiplication of oaths in petty offices, 
in law buſineſs of ſmall conſequence, and. in 
commercial tranſactions, as at the Cuſtom-houſe 
in particular, conduces greatly to leſſen the vene= 
ratiohh * to an oth; _ to * begun. 


05 the PRE of 4 hear the heathen 
philoſophers. ; Avoid oaths entirelv, if poſ- 
« ſible,” ſays Epictetus; if not, as much, as 
„you can.“ And Simplicius adds, that ſwear- 
ing ſhould be utterly declined unleſs on occaſions 
of the higheſt moment. Some,” ſays Euſe- 
924 Mn 6 bus, 
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bius, a philoſopher quoted by Stobceus, © adviſe 
« men to take care that what they ſwear is the 
truth; but I adviſe them not to ſwear at all, 
<« if they can eaſily avoid it. The words.of 
Hierodles are remarkable : 500 


1 „ 
6% ric tig ere α,HEu-Ofν Yap av vuεναννM, 
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« In the frequency of oaths any man may 
« eaſily fall into perjury. We may preſerve 
e ourſelves free from perjury, if we do not uſe 
"OO Oe e, | 


What N theſe ſenſible and pious ancients 
have ſaid if they had heard the oaths adminiſter- 
ed at public offices, in courts of juſtice, and 
other places, on trifling occaſions, by clerks, 
attornies, and cryers, who read the moſt awful 
forms juſt as if they were running over a leaſe, 
or galloping through. lands, meſſuages, tenements, 
and hereditaments. But this haſte and indecency is 
unavoidable, ſay they, becauſe it is neceſſary for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs. —Of buſineſs, Sir, ſays the 
clerk in office, or the attorney, knitting | his 
brow, and looking with all the air of ſelf im- 
4 portance—And what buſineſs? Is it ſuch as 
| Will jullify endangering the peace of mind, and 


"4+ 


: 
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fellow ereatures? O, Sir, no preaching, ſays 
the clerk or attorney, for the juſtices or commiſ- 
ſioners are juſt. come here, take the book five or 
ſix of ye, and ſwear awray there, there very 
well—kiſs the book - you kiſs your thumb—kiſs 
the book, I ſay there 90 help you God. Call 
the reſt come, make haſte here ĩs room for 
more thumbs upon the book. We cannot ſtay 
here all day—ſwear away, I ſay—So help you 
Gerne SACROSANCTIS Custer 2 
VANGELISY. Seared dtc hs 
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How muſt the awe which the Sa n 
entertain for God and magiſtracy be diminiſhed, 
by proceedings thus hafty and irreverent, in the 
midſt of noiſe, riot and confuſion! Government 
muſt lay in more timber for pillories, if oaths 
are thus adminiſtered, and-if infidelity f is nee 
raged by the example of the Great. v0 


SO RIP Fes the 
opinion of the ancient man longs he ys, 


Overas 8% x roms / Wading a Pro. 


6 Falſe. ſwearing i is che natural * | 
« of much ſwearing.” k 
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190” De ori e hea 
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of ao eu. Introduftion into 2 Or. 


81 R, enden a Links 
"HERE is, 1 think, a * pos” . 
cred poetry which cannot be juſtified. To 


praiſe God with the voice of pious gratitude, 
and to celebrate him , with that genius which he 


gave, is the nobleſt employment of the mind of 


man. I wiſh indeed that more men of genius had 


undertaken this office. But men of genius have 
been ſeduced by the world. They wiſhed very 


naturally for praiſe; and they thought ſacred 
| poetry not likely to confer it in the ſame degree 
as profane. If Shakeſpeare, Dryden, and Pope 


had directed their powers to it, great would 
have been the effect! If they had ſtruck the 
Davidean lyre, what multitudes would have 
joined in the ſong, and have been led by melody 


to the altar, and from the altar of the church to 


the choir of heaven. 


It has been . from the rarity of ex- 


cellence in ſacred poetry, that it is ſcarcely at- 


tainable ; that there is ſome inſurmountable ob- 


* chat ſacred 


ſubjects 
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ſubjects are already ſo exalted that poetry cannot 
raiſe them any higher. It is true; that moderate 
poetry cannot raiſe them; but what think you of 
Milton's muſe? Cowley very juſtly ſays, « none 
but a good artiſt will know how to do it : neither 
muſt we think to cut and poliſh diamonds with ſo 
little pains and {kill as we do marble : for if any 
man deſign to compoſe a ſacred poem, by only 
turning a ſtory of the Scripture, like Mr. Quarles, 
or ſome other godly matter, like Mr. Haywood of 
Angels, into rhyme, he is fo far from elevating of 


write a profane poem well, may write a divine 
one better; bat pw (lo. OT will 
do this much worſe,” © Bee 

Divinity has been cet Jebiſed in The: 
land by bad poetry : but even that bad poetry has 
had a good effect on correſponding readers. It 
has pleaſed and informed thoſe who were bad 
critics though good men. Youth and ignorance 
have been induced by rhimes and metre to learn 
by heart valuable inſtruction. Minds that could 
not riſe to the elevation of Milton have been 
nouriſhed by the humble poetry of the good 
Watts. That ſaint (for he has a better title to 
the name than many in the Calendar) often ſung 
ſweetly ; but there was ſomething wanting to 
mate bis longs generally acceptable to the 
lovers 


poefie, that he only abaſes divinity. He Who en 
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lovers, of claſſical poetry. His devotional 
poetry, ſays Johnſon, . is, like that of 
* others, unſatisfactory. The paucity of its to- 
« pics enforces perpetual repetitian, and the 
« ante omar ao 
« ra en ; 

| ba 


Fee em 
5 pears to be juſt. But if he means to affirm of 
ſacred poetry that its topics ate ſew, and that it 
rejects the . ornaments of figurative diction, I 
think His opinion liable to controverſy. There 
is no ſubject of morality, - copious as: it is, 
which will not admit of being ſpiritualiſed. 
Heaven, hell, earth, and ſea, abound with topics 
for ſacred poetry. But the critic ſays, „the 
« ſanity of the matter rejeQs the ornaments of 

« figurative, diction, an opinion formed with 
| leſs deliberation than moſt of the deciſions of 
this judicious writer ; for is not the model of all 
ſacred poetry, that of the Bible, more figurative 
than any other? Figuresare no where more abund- 
ant, nor more lively, than in Iſaiah, the Pſalms, 
and the Song of Solomon. If the ornaments 
of igurative diction are not frequent 1 m Watts, 
there is reaſon to believe the poet voluntarily 
ſunk himſelf in the Chriſtian. In the preface to 
his imitation of the Pſalms he ſays, „I am ſen- 
« ſible I have often ſubdued my ſtyle below the 
2 efteem 
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« eſteem of the critics, becauſe I would neither 
« indulge any bold metaphors, nor admit of hard 
« words, nor tempt an ignorant worſſiipper 1 
« fing without underſtanding.” In his preface 


to his Hymns, he ſays, The metaphors are ge- 
a —_— ſunk to the level of vulgar capacities. 


& Some of the beauties of poeſy are ne- 
« plete, and ſome wilfully defaced. 24 8 1 
have given an alloy to my verſe, let a more 


« exalted turn of thought or Tu + ſeal 
amn 4 150 | 


114 4 
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An ene therefore, of ih may be 7 
in ſacred poetry muſt not be formed from whas 
has been done by Watts; for he profeſſedly 
lowered his genius, and wrote below his own 
ſtandard, for the ſake of accomr ing, - his 
readers in humble life, who were not judges of 
poetry, but who, in the offices of devotion, ſtood 
molt in need of aflifance. That fingular virtue | 


fied the Pride of [human nature, by ſacrificing the 
love of praiſe to the defire of doing good amang 


thoſe whoſe eſteem i is too nen .the 
poor and the e 


* 1 
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But there are many! in wont, 3 
and reſined taſte are bappily combined. For theſe 
N ſtyle of devational poetry is july w. 

1 
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quired ; and therefore I cannot help wiſhing that 


ſome of the greateſt poets had exerted themſelves 
in ſacred poetry, and produced works of prime 
merit and value, and nnn —_— 


firſt claſſics of our countiy. 


1 cannot be ſaid that Li is extant of this 
kind. Milton's works are very much in the 
ſtyle of ſacred poetry. Cowley's Davideis is not 


eſteemed a fortunate attempt. Pope's Univerſal 


Prayer and Meſſiah ſhew what he could have 
done if he had choſen to bend the force of his 
genius to it. Addiſon had a turn for it, and 
faced weil in bis imitallon uf the 'Plakis. 
Young has deſerved the reputation he has gained 

eee 


Authors of inferior genius have Sound in 
the walk of ſacred poetry. Mrs. Rowe has de- 
lighted many readers. Merrick's genius was 
formed for ſacred verſe. But a multitude of 
poems and divine ſongs have had nothing in 
them divine but the epithet in the title · page. 
The great numbers of rhymers pretending ta ſa- 
cred poetry evinces that there is a great love of 
the ſubject. It is a fertile field, from which, 
when the ſun of true genius ſhall ſhine upon it, 
a fine crop of fruits, and a beautiful Aller on 
hymn may reaſonably be expected. 

ig Mr. 
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Mr. Seaton's prizes at Cambridge were laud- 
ably intended to turn the attention to ſacred! 
poetry. But I know not how it is, though 
prizes excite a great deal of uſeful and elegant 
mediocrity, they have ſeldom called forth the 
diſplay of firſt rate genius. They have raiſed 
meteors, but not created ſuns. The Seatonian 
poems have however to boaſt a Smart and a Por- 
teus, and many others, who, if not equally known 
to fame, have ſingular merit. Free- horn genius 
ſeems to. ſtand too much in awe of thoſe who are 
to examine her pretenſions and decree the prize. 
In that ſervile ſtate the noble freedom of genius 
ſeems loſt in a timidity which debilitates the mind. 
Yet I do not know a collection of poems on di- 
vine ſubjects more laudable than thoſe of the Sea- 
tonian poets, Bally, Glynn, Scot, Hey, Jenner, 
and other ſucceſsful candidates for the prize. The 
claſſical reader, of a ſerious and religious turns 
will rejoice to find the happy union of claſſical 
elegance with pious ſentiments. I wiſh this in- 
ſtitution was more encouraged by public notice, 
that the poet's emulation might be excited, and 
a taſte for poems which tend to inſpire piety in a 
moſt agreeable manner, rendered more preva- 


lent, 


If men of the firſt rate genius had dedicated 
their talents to the ſublimeſt ſubject, the Great 
| God 
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God: of heaven and earth, W 
tude, by: celebrating his works, and recommend. 
ing every. moral 'and religious duty of obedience 
to his will, with all the charms of numbers, and 
in alk the colours of a fine imagination, they 
would have converted many to Chriſtianity, and 
inſpired thoſe with the love of virtue who are 
now often ſedueed by the licentious muſe to vice 
and ſcepticiſm. Let men of genius enter this 
does not belong to them, let them recollect that 
the example of compoſing hymns was ſet by 
their great predeceſſors Homer and Callimachus ; 
and that Milton derived from facred ſubjects a 
ſtyle of poetry which all the enlightened world 
4a F | : 2 17131 £22448 
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Of ſome Writers of Sacred Poetry in Latin—Pru- 

dentius, and others —Of their Intredudtion into 
Scboolk. 


* has been much che faſhion among ſceptical 
+ writers to extol Julian the apoſtate. They 
are deſirous of attributing to him every. excel- 
lence, and particularly the liberalipy of an en- 
lightened philoſopher. I leave it to the reader 
to judge how liberal he was, when he prohibited 
all Chriſtians the ſtudy and attainment of Grecian 
literature. He meanly hoped, by keeping them 
in ignorance, to be able to effe that ruin 
which all his power, and all the wiſdom and in- 
ſolence of his adherents, was unable to accom- 
pliſh. He could not truſt to a fair engagement 
in the controverſial war; but interpoſed his im- 
perial authority to take the arms out of the hands 
of his opponents, in order to e dn . | 
ineffectual en | 


It was FUR this diſgraceful — of 
the Greek authors that Apollinaris, to ſupply 


the Chriſtians with claſſics of their own, wrote 
the hiſtory and antiquities of the Hebrews to the 
OR twenty-four books, and in a 
2 
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profeſſed imitation of Homer. Aſpiring to ſup. 
ply the want of the claſſics in all reſpects, he 
alſo imitated Menander in comedy, 3 in 


tragedy, and Pindar in lyric poetry. 


It was a pious and a ſpirited deſign; but 1 
cannot help conſidering it as rather ridiculous, 
that a man ſhould think it fo eaſy a thing to 
ſapply, on an emergency, the loſs of the fineſt 
writers in the world, by the ſubſtitution of his 
own haſty effuſions. There is ſomething me- 
chanical in the idea. An artiſan of the preſs 
might properly ſay, on hearing that books were 
deſtroyed or prohibited, Regard it not, we can 
eaſily make others; but to fit down with as 

much coolneſs as you fit down to write a letter, 
to write ſuch books as might ſupply the want of 
Homer, Menander, Euripides, and Pindar, ar- 
gues either a too high an opinion of one's own, 
or too low a one of their excellence. 
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The man undoubtedly meant well, and his 
works would have been valuable as curioſities if 
they had all deſcended to poſterity.” Sozomen, 

who probably ſpeaks with the warmth of zeal, 
affirms that the imitations of Apollinaris equalled 
the originals. 


As his Hebrew antiquities were intended for 
ſchools whence the claſſics were at that time 
Nen 
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tyrannically excluded, they might be wa ul 
ful. They might contribute greatly to diffuſe a 
knowledge of - Jewiſh hiſtory 1 
nm 


A e Fs like Apel 
expreſſed a wiſh that the Chriſtian claſſics were 
introduced into claſſical ſchools ; . 
e e e- e 18 


The pious rt in his 3 zeal to pro- 


mote Chriſtian education, ſays, what can be more 


« ſurpriſing than to find the Chriſtian books ſo 
« far diſcarded, that very few, if any of them, 
« are to be found in our grammar ſchools? : 
One need not ſcruple to ſay that Nonnus's 
« metrical paraphraſe of the Goſpel of St. John 
« is infinitely more fit to be put into the hands 
« of Chriſtian youth than Homer's Tliads ; and 
« Macarius's Homilies than any part of the 


« writings of the blaſphemous Lucian? And 


« certainly the very elegant and polite Orations 
« of Muretus may. be uſeful-to the Chriſtian 
« youth on ſeveral accounts. And why ſhould 
« not the excellent poems of Prudentius, Na- 


„ zianzen, Palingenius, Sedulius, and Textor, : 


« together with a great many more, both an- 
« cient. and modern, Chriſtian poets, particu- 
« larly the ſeveral elegant Latin verſions of the 
« Pſalms 
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ever, be ineffeQual ; and indeed it muſt be own- 
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«© raphraſe of the ſame divine book done in he- 
« roic verſe | by the celebrated Apollinaris, 
« Biſhop of Laodicea, and deſigned originally 
« for the benefit of the Chriſtian youth; why 
« ſhould not, 1 ſay, the poems of ſuch eminent 


4 and learned Chriſtians, at leaſt in Chriſtian 


« ſchools, be preferred before thoſe of Ovid, 
« Horace, or Martial, before Heſiod or Theo- 
« critus, or any other of the Pagan writers?” 


Wick a ſpirit of ſeryent piety the author pro- 


ceeds to recommend the uſe of Chriſtian poets 
in Chriſtian ſchools. His perſuaſion will, how- 


ed, that what he ſays militates againſt a claſſical 
education in general; for whatever may be urged 
by ſuch zealots, Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the 
other fine writers of the better ages, will never 
find equivalent ſubſtitutes in Apollinaris, Pru- 
dentius, Palingenius, Nazianzen, Sedulius, and 
Textor. The boy will not acquire claſſical taſte 
from thoſe who poſſeſs not claſſical beauty; and 
as to piety, he might probably learn the elements 
of it at leaſt as well in proſe and in his verna- 


| cular language. 


for the uſe of ſchools-of all corrupting ideas and 


Eh Wo ow _ ow io. 
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paſſages; and then they wil not bnly not be 
hurtful, but ly improving both to morals . 
and taſte : for the morality in which they abound 
has the great advantage of being impreſſed on 
the mind with all the force of eloquence, and the 
captivating graces of poliſhed language. Many 
of the Clitiffian poets, whom the zen of Well- 
meaning perſons would ſubſtitute in the place of 
the claſſics, have little more poetry or elegance 
than the Chriſtmas verſes of the bellman. 


Prudentius is eſteemed. the beſt among the 
Chriſtian claſſics; and though 1 cannot think, 
with Sidonius Apollinaris, that he i is to be com- 
pared to Horace,, yet I have obſerved many paſ- 
ſages which have ſuch a degree of excellence 0 
entitles them to the epithet PRETTY. Pruden- 
tius was called by the old literati Amænus, as if 
it were his proper name. 


The following pallage from the Hymnus Epi- 
phaniæ has been much and juſtly admired. The 
ſubject is, a congratulation of the innocents 
maſſacred by Herod. It is quoted in Dr. Ed- 
ward Sparke's Scintilla Altaris, or Primitive De- - 
votion, and afterwards by Dr. Larne in his 
Sermon on Innocents day. 
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Vor. II. OE: Chriſti 
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Chriſti inſecutor ſuſtulit, 


Ceu turbo naſcentes roſas. 
Vos, prime, Chriſti victim, 


Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram ante ipſam, ſimplices, 


Palms et coronis luditis. 


This favourite paſſage is thus introduced ; 11 


Audit tyrannus anxius 
Adeſſe regum principem, 


Qui nomen Iſracl regat, 


Teneatque David Regiam. 


Exclamat amens nuncio, _ 
* Succeſſor inſtat - pellimur ̃ 


« Satelles, i, ferrum rape, 


d Perfunde canas ſanguine. 


« Mas omnis infans occidat 


81 Scrutare nutricum ſinus 
_« Interque materna ubera 


« Enſem cruentet p 

« Suſpecta per Bethlem mihi 
« Puerperarum eſt omnium 
« Fraus, nequa furtim ſubtrahat 
« Prolem virilis indolis,” 

Transfigit ergo carnifex 
Mucrone diſtricto furens 
Effuſa nuper corpora 
Anjmaſque rimatur novas. 

Locum minutis artubus 
Vix interemptor invenit, 
Quo plaga deſcendat patens 
Jugulogue major pugio el. 

O barbarum ſpectaculum 
Inciſa cervix cautibus _ 


W 


Sparti 


* 
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Spargit Cerebrum dsdeum * 
Oculoſque per vulnus vomit. 
Aut in profundum palpltans - 
Merſatur infans gurgitem 
Cui ſubter arctis faucibus 
Singultat unda et halitus, 
Salvete, wn vi 


\ 


The claſſical Nude will Lanes perceive 
a deficiency of that fine ſpirit and that'ſolid judg- 
ment which dignify the poets of a better age. It 


would be eaſy to ſelect many pretty paſſages, but 
they are uſually ſurrounded with ſo much flatneſs 


and proſaic metre, as to be almoſt loſt, like _ 
duſt of gold in the os: 3 


Pious readers may find a . teal of PP 
ment in the peruſal of Prudentius ; but then they 
muſt not read him as a claſſic of the firſt rank, to 
which elevation zealous devotees wiſh to raiſe him, 
and, in the very attempt to exalt, debaſe him. 


The moſt eſteemed poem, according to Cre- 
nius, is the tenth hymn of- the Cathemeron, in 
exeguiis defunctorum. The eleventh of the ſame 
book, oftavo calendas Fanuarias, is extolled in 
high terms by Buckner, who calls it, egregium ac 
Plane diuinum; cui neque ad diftionts clegantiam 
nec concinnitatem numerorum, tum inventions acu- 
men 1 ingenium quidquam deeft, 


1 2 The 


The tenth hymn conchades ne 


ratet ecce $4alibus 8 
Via lucida jam Paradiſi; ; 
Licet et nemus illud adire, 
Homini quod ademerat anguis., 
Illic precor, optime ductor, 
Famulam tibi precipe mentem 
Genitali in ſede ſacrar i,, 
Quam liquerat exul et errans. 


1 Nos tecta fovebimus oſſa 
Violis et fronde frequenti, | 
Titulumque et frigida Saxa - 8 
abe Li . FER eat neem x 4 
"The following n are from the clevench, 
on the Chas ol 
ine 9. Os * 4 
11 lan mella de foopylisfount — 
Jam ſtillat ilex ariduo 1 
„ Zudans amomum in ſtip ite 


K . A ©. #£ — a 
„ Jam ſunt myricis balſ ama. 
„Hilter, e l is 


Peccator, intueberis 


Celſum coruſcis nubibus. _ 
O 0: ee lig num b thy 0 2 d 
* Terris cremandis miſeril t 
Et ſeiſſus axis cardinem e 


Mundi ruentis ſolvent, &c. 


But I have cited enough to give a taſte of 
Prudentius, ann 
1 refer the reader. be” 5 


* 
x 


n 


1 
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Aurelius Prudentius Clemens was born in 
Spain about the year 348, r 
nm nat progocd 8 | 

1. 20 ” > ILSS 

He An Wiel tha ww add e ach 
bar, and was afterwards promoted in the army 
and in civil rank, which is NY collected 
his own verſes. 


FY LEE 


Frænos nobjlium reximus een SE 
jus civile bonis reddidimus, reos L 
05 .. terruimus, militiæ gradu 
Evectum pietas principis extulit. 


There is but little known of his private life ; 
but it is generally believed that, after a apa of 
civil honours, carpe 6: 


þ 8 * 


In poetical Uicelkihes: he ible 3 bits 
the Chriſtian poety.of his time, though, after all, 
he cannot be ſaid to have often ſurpaſſed the 
line of mediocrity. It is a great defect in him, 
as he does not compenſate it by ſubfitnity, that he 
ſeruples not to yiolate the common rules ofproſody. 
A falſe quantity appears to him a venial poetic 
licence. Amorig many others: 1 ſelect only 
the inſtance of E:&wAov, Idolon, the Leg of 
n makes x ſhort ee 1 F 
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lie is not without his zealous encomiaſt. Bar- 
thius calls him a treaſury of elegance, and a poet 
not to be paſſed over like one of a vulgar and 


common genius. He honours him with the n name 
of the Divine Pindar. 


In the 18 he is called not only a good 
but a very elegant poet; but general praiſe i is 
little to be depended on. 


Like a Chriſtian, he ſpeaks humbly of himſelf 
on all occaſions, though not in the _ of 
Horace's 


Sublimi feriam carmine 1 


Carminis leges amor aureorum 
Nominum parvi facit, et loquendĩẽ 
Cura de ſanctis vitioſa non eſt, 

Nec rudis unquam. 


He comforts himſelf with ſaying— 


Adprobat tamen Deus. 
— 77 et benignus audit, 
| Attamen vel infimam _ 
Deo obſequelam preftitifſe No 
Quicquid illud accidet, 
eee ore ee W 


1t is common among pious writers to es 
that they voluntarily renounce the elegances, the 


graces, 


ox LUCUBRATIONS, 3 
graces, the beauties of ſtyle and compoſition, 


as beneath their dignity. It is certainly an ill 
| judged renunciation ; for why ſhould not facred 
ſubjects have a dreſs correſponding, to their dig- 
nity, and why ſhould profane and licentious com- 
poſitions have advantages over them which will 
never fail to draw the attention of mankind, 


and eee eee votes in their 
favour ? | 


s 
** 4 
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755 fame Subject centinned—Pidg—Arthur In- 
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ATER poets have cated much nearer 

to Auguſtan elegance and puffty than 
thoſe early Chriſtians who wrote about che 
age of Pxpdentius, and who ſeem to have nei- 
ther admired nor ſtudied the beſt models of 
poetic diction. Their firſt object was the ex- 
preſſion of piety. So far they were indeed 
right; but as they thought it proper to expreſs 
their piety in verſe, it was ſurely worth while to 
render that verſe agreeable to the reader, by the 
graces of a fine ſtyle. I am ſure the cauſe of 
piety would have been greatly promoted by an 
union with elegance. They diſgraced piety as 
far as they were able, by cloathing her in a 
mean dreſs ; and thoſe who admired their ſenti- 
ment could not bod deſpiſe their diction. 


Not fo Marcus Hieronymus Vida He drank 
at the Virgilian fountain ; and borrowed the 
beauties of Pagan poetry to decorate the ſen- 
timents of Chriſtian devotion, 


Sat ludo ſcenzque datum. 
Carmina nunc mutanda; novo nunc ore canendum 
Jamque 


: 
d \ 
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Jamque alias Sytvas, alios accedere fontes.... 
Edieo: jam nunc, polluto calle relicto, 
Hic iter eto. — 

' Quorapior ? Gro ak e enn i 

Sevocat abductam mortali a corpore mentem 

Ignotaſque vias late jubet ire patentis 1.4 
Ztheris et liquido mihi ſedem figere-ccelo ? 
Terra, vale.; curzque humiles homineſque, valete.s, . 
Toller humo; totuſque levem prope vertor i ne 
Aeriaſque plagas ſuperare et linquere: nubess 
Sub pedibus, rapidoque viam conjungere colt, — 

Dulce mihi, ſummoque in vertice ſiſtere mundi. 


e in 


He goes on in a manner ſimilar to this iff a 
hymn to God the Father, of near one + thouſand 
lines, in which, lamenting his inability to de 
jultice to his ſubject, he ſa yr 


— 


Sint ideo potius tibi noſtra ilentia landf . 
O Deus, o — involabl len. SY 
7 a4, J 
Wiich enn e mi to. have been imitated i 
nah — 


e 


But I le 
- Myſelf in Him, in light inetble. 
Come then, expreſſive Silence, a Mon 


A ſimilar fire from: the altar glows with' fer- 
vent heat through. the. hymns to the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt. If there is any fault, it is one 
„ 
ce Is. exuberance, 


exuberance, or even prolixity. There are many 
moſt animated paſſages in the hymn to the Holy 
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Ghoſt ; a fine ſubject for the ſublimeſt genius, 


An Deus i in nobis ? | 
Deus infidet wle 

Intus agit Deus, et noſtro ſe pectore 444 7 
Fallor? an ille ruit calor? ecce mihi artubus ardor 
Ingruitz ante oculos lux en ! mihi plurima oberrat. 
Lancte, veni; penitus te mentibus inſere noſtris 
Aura potens, amor omnipotens, cœli aurea flamma. 


The whole volume of Hymni de rebus Divinis, 
breathes the ſpirit: of divine love, and exhibits a 
great ſhare of Virgilian grace. Theſe qualities 
are the great defiderata 1 in ſacred poetry. 


In his hymn on the Euchariſt, ſpeaking of the 
bread and wine, he very injudiciouſſy calls one 
Ceres, and the other the n r wot Bacchus. 


. ., ————NCc crede n 4\ 
Dom guſtu exploras Cererem laticeſque Bot. 


But no vonder at any abſurdities, when he was 
deſcribing the tranſubſtantiation. e 


e e e reading Vida fot 
many Popiſh errors, and ſome abſurdities which 
aroſe from his deſire of deſcribing the doQrines 
of eee in 0 29 of heathen my- 
. thology. 


+ 4% 
Se 40 


* 4 
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thology.. Oil and vinegar would ccaleſce as 
ſoon as the polytheiſtical fictions of Greece and 
| Rome with the pure religion of fc 


12 am aware chat Julius Scaliger ſays of 4 
hymns and eclogues, Puerilia ſunt et plebeia. Ca- 
tulli venerem dum vult aſſegui, delicias lenaciniis 
plebetas fecit. De Poet. lib. 6. But Julius Sca- 
liger is a literary tyrant, and of his arbitrary dic- 
tation it may be ſaid, fat pro ratione voluntas.” 


As I have given a ſpecimen of Prudentius on 
the ſubje& of the Innocents, I will cite another 
from Vida on the ſame ſubject. Prudentius for 
ny perhaps, has the Ie 


Beatz animulz, parvuli integelluli, , 
Quos hauſit immaniſfimi regis furor _ 
Ab ubere abreptos, parentium ab finu, 
Dum perdere ſimul autumat, regno cavens, 
Incognitum fibi aureum puellulum, 

- Quem nuntiabat fiderum preſentia 
Regem univerſis nuper ortum gentibus. 
Vos vere veluti gemmulæ quas primulo 

Aduſſit albicans pruina primulas, 

Etatulæ ipſo concidiſtis floſculo. 

Pro illo ante vobis contigit pulchre mori 
Qui pro omnium vits immolandus venerat, 
mn ber n ceſium. 


Vida Chrifiad, though founded on a moſt | 


Sol e is generally thought not to have 
I 6 advanced 
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than the two. Latin tranflators of the Palms, 
n e Buchanan and Astbur: Jonſton. 
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advanced beyond the line of medioefity.. '\Thote, 
is in it a deficiency of fire. But the poet was evi 
dently awed by the grandeur of his enterprize, 
and his genius ſunk under his apprehenſions of 
Failure. I cite the following ſpecimen on the 
Neſurrection, a * which * bo con 

| Qulleft of bards, 


* 


> 
* * 


wunt aligeri Wen . ak 
Horrifico ſonitu implebunt, atque zre recu Co 
Quatuor a ventis excibunt undique gentes : 
Judicis ad ſolium properabitur æthere toto 
_ Ipſe alte effultus, montiſque in vertice ſummo 
Arbiter effulgens circumferet ora tremenda 


Secernetque * dextraque in 105 en, 


1 * 
10 
o 
* 
20 


. 


There is in this, and FRE Olly the 1 
poem, an even tenor of elegant verfification ; 


but there 1 is too little OO OR Aa- 


ignea uis. 5 Wi 73D 


I 2 —— Ke 


Perhaps the critics have ROY too 7 F in 
this poem, and, as it commonly happens, have, 
in conſequence. of a diſappointment of unreaſon- 
able hope, revenged ne nc th 2 1 ci 
equally 1 unreaſonable. " 


* * 
. 
* 1 
K 
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Vida is leſs weten br. read in Great Britain 


2 | I conſider 
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nne N moſt illuſ- 
trious ornaments of Scottiſh literature. He was 
born in 1506, and died in 1582. His works 
conſiſt of a Dialogue de jure regni-apud”Scotos ; 
the Grammatical Rudiments of Linacre, tranſ- 
lated from Engliſh into Latin ; the Hiſtory of 
Scottiſh affairs; a potcl paraphraſe of Bengt 
Plalms 1 75 


Joſeph ge 3 in a wer, ge e copy of 
verſes to Buchanan, ſaps, . 1 


Namque ad ſupremum perducta poetica culmen 
In te ſtat, nec quo progrediatur, habet. T | 

yp rhe opiate vg 5 > 

Romani eloquii Scotia finis exit. —_ 


He is extolled in the higheſt. terms as an kifto- 
rian ; but at preſent I am to confider bin aq the 
Pop paraphraſt of the Pſalms, 


"The ninth and tenth verſes of the 2 
Plalm are univerſally admired, even in the pro- 
dudüon of Thomas Sternhold. $7 3 

© The Lerd ddicended from: ne 
And bowed the heavens hig. 
Free 3 
The darkneſs of the fky. _ 7 „ 
On Cherubs and on Cherubim 12 | 
Full royally he rode,” ens 
- ' And oh the wings of mighty winde 
Came flying all abroad, | _—m 
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' Merrick has given them thus : ** 


Incumbent on the bending ſky, 
The Lord deſcended from on high, 
And bade the darkneſs of the Pole 
Beneath his feet tremendous roll. 
The cherub to his car he join'd, 
And on the wings of mightieſt wind, 
As down to earth his journey lay, 
Reſiftleſs urged his rapid way. 


Let us hear Buchanan. ; 


Utque ſuum Dominum terræ demittat in orbem 
Leniter inclinat juſſum faſtigia cœlum: 
Succedunt pedibus fuſcz caliginis umbræ 

Ille vehens curru volucri, cui flammeus ales, 

Lora tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alis, 

Se circum furvo nebularum involvit amictu 


Pretenditque cavis piceas in nubibus undas. 


This is well ———— except perhaps that 
there is an unpardonable cacophony in terminating 
two ſucceeding lines with words ſo fimilar in 
ſound as ales and alis. But this I confeſs is not 
the moſt fayourable ſpecimen of Buchanan; and 
I by no means think it equals the admired ſub- 
limity of Sternhold. | 


It may not be diſagreeable to preſent the ſame 
pallage to the reader in the words of Arthur 
Jonltog. 8 


0.3 


Ethere 
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_ A#there depreſſo, ſolis deſcendit ab alto 
Nubila fidereos implicuere pedes.. 


Ventorum volucres humeris l alas 
mn xvi 


F3T 


The twenty- chird Plalm is one of the moſt po- 
pular. 


The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, | 
W POET care, &c. 


Buchanan eraſlts it thus 1 "> 


Sicut paſtor ovem me Dominus regit : 
Nil deerit penitus mihi 

Per camp viridis mitia pabula 

Que veris teneri pingit amenitas 

Nunc paſcor placidè, nunc ſaturum latus 
Feſſus molliter explico. 

Puræ rivus aquæ lenitèr adſtrepens 

Membris reſtituit robora languidis 

Et blando recreat fomite ſpiritus 
Solis ſub face torrid3. 


I ſubjoin the verſion of Jonſton. 


Blandus ut upilio, me paſcit conditor drbis, 
Ne mihi quid deſit, providus ille cavet 

Dat ſatur ut recubem pratorum in gramine molli z 
Ducit et ad rivos lent ſonantis aque, 


I am ſorry Jonſton verſiſied all the Pſalms | 
in the elegiac meaſure, however different their 
ſubje& or _ His verſes are pretty and cor- 

rect ; | 
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rect; but he does not appear to reach the ſublimer 
ſtrains of David's lyre. But, leſt I wedty my 
reader with Latin- citations, I will conclude 
with a ſhort extract from a poetical 41% 204 


of the twenty-third Pſalm by Dr. Jortins - _: 


Me tuos inter numerare, paſtor 75 

Summe, dignaris, quibus ipſe virgs . 

Aurea ductor reſeras beati Fe 

- * Ruris honores. © 

Paſcimur campis, ubilene ridet 

Florido natura decora cul Wu 

Fonſque vitales ſaliente rivo 
- Sufficit auras. 
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. 0 H A P. x. 
M. Hallau Literature—The Pediirgbis F 
Scævola WW 1 


- 


HY SICIANS have os written adac 
poems on various ſubjects connected with 
the buſineſs of their faculty. Armſtrong's poem 
on health is one of the beſt I have ſeen ; but 
the Syphilis of Fracaſtoxius, and the Pedotrophia 


of Sammarthanus, are not without * 


4 * 60 © 


— 2 3 


Though FFA $ Pedotrephit, or Art if 
Nurfing, is in Latin; yet the poet deſcends to ſuch, 
minute precepts as really. concern the, nurſes and 
poſlips, who, unleſs they : are as expert in che 
Latin as in the * eren will not be ihe 
better for them. 


33 


The following Viſage, 3 in Which the poet re- 
commends to mothers the ſuckling of hank in- 
fants, i is exquiſitely beautiful : 1 


* 


BE 2» 


Ipte etiam Alpinis villoſz in — urſe, 
lpſæ etiam tigres, et quicquid ubique ne & - 


Debita ſervandis concedunt ubera nativ; - + , 4.» 


Tu, quam miti animo natura benigna — 
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 BEeuperes feritate feras? nec te tua tangant 


Pignora, nec querulos puerili e gutture planus 
Nec lacrymas miſereris, opemque injuſta recuſes, 
Quam præſtare tuum eſt, et quæ te pendet ab una! 
Cujus onus teneris hærebit dulce lacertis 

Infelix puer, et molli ſe pectore ſternet? 
Dulcia quis primi captabit gaudia riſus, 
Et primas voces, et bleſz murmura linguæ? 
Tun fruenda alii potes iſta relinquere, demens, 
. Tantique eſſe putas teretis ſervare papillæ, 
| Integrum decus, et juvenilem in pectore florem? 
Tu, cui concedunt meliorem numina mentem, 
Sume ultro quodcunque operæ, quodcunque laboris, 
Vit ſerves opus ipſa tuum et pia munera re | 


® This wry bois os the Alplin rocks, the 
very tigers themſelves, and the fierceſt wild 
« beaſts on the face of the earth, give ſuck to 
e their young ones. Will you, whom nature 
44 has kindly formed with tender ſympathy, ex- 
« ceed the brutes in cruelty ? And will you not 
e ſuffer the little pledges of your own loves to 
& touch you, and will you not pity the moans and 
« tears of the poor infants ? And will you refuſe 
« your aid which it is your duty to afford, and 

« which depends upon you alone? In whoſe arms 
cc ſhall the ſweet burthen be laid; on whoſe ſoft 
« boſom ſhall the poor child recline ? Who firſt 
« ſhall taſte the delight of the firſt ſmiles, liſten 
« to the firſt rr ue and the babbling of its 
+ ping 
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« lifping tongue? Ah, fooliſh - woman! will 
« you let another enjoy all this pleaſure? Is it 
« worth while to loſe ſo much for the ſake of 
« preſerving beauty and delicacy of ſhape ? 


« You, who have better principles, by the bleſ- 
« ſing of heaven, take upon you whatever trouble 
« and fatigue may attend this maternal duty, 
« that you may , preſerve your own work, and 
« perform the pious offices of a good mother. 


I muſt leave this paſſage to be dilated on by 
huſbands who wiſh to inculcate the ſalutary doc- 
trine which they contain. The verſes gave me 
a high opinion of the taſte and ſenſibility of their 
writer; and it would be a happy circumſtance 
for babes and ſucklings if they could be as perſua- 
five as they are pleaſing. 


I will add another paſſage, excellent both for 
its advice and N on giving the child 


due W 


Nec minus inde agita, ſublataque mollibus ulnis 
Interdum exerce leni corpuſcula motu, 
Multa bilari fimul ore jocans : neque clauſa reconde 
Uſque domi in latebris, ſed apertas defer in auras, 
Dum nullæ ſudo nebulz, dum purior æther, 
Et nitidum lenes ludunt per inane Favoni; 
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Vt co et varit gaviſus imagine reruů n 
Aſſueſeat luci puer, Authoremque potentm 
P 


. 563 


31 (? 1 


6 Exereiſe their little bodies with a gentle 
« motion, talking to them at the ſame time 


« cheerfully. . Neither keep them within "doors 


« always, but carry them into the open air, 
« while the ſky is ſerene, while the air is clear, 
« and the zephyrs play around; that the little 
6 one, rejoicing at the fight of heaven and the 
various objects around him, may be accuſtom- 
6 ed to the light of day, and, firuck with admi- 
60 ration, learn even from his nfancy to venerate 
« the Almighty Maker.” . . 


2 1 3 CL þ 


Monſieur de Se. Ne or Sammer 
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nnn, in 353% and died 1 in er 
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Lide d pot of li cli nt 
volume divided into Lyrics, Elegies, He, 
grammata, et Cantica, or Sacred Poems. The 
Pædotrophia 3 is the beſt of his works; but be 
who has a taſte. for modern Latin poetry will 
find W ape entertamment in every part of the 


volume. 7 Ter Þ xr £75.50 " 
V3 299 4/40 397 top ty lets} aatiio 3d 
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Subjoined to the poems are three books of 
Fligia in proſe, which contain many entertain - 


ing biographical anecdotes of French literati, in 


a claſſical ſtyle, and a dition that, though it 
may perhaps. he *hought too fend, is yer c- 
being becauſe it is animated. 
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M; eelaneous Literature — Of is Wird: and 


' Paſſages in Biſhop Taylor. 


I HAVE often maintained the neceſlity of 


underſtanding Latin and Greek in order to 
underſtand Engliſh completely : and I have heard 
the doctrine controverted, and attributed to a 
pedantical deſire of enhancing the value of the 
learned languages. 


The authors of the laſt century afford many 


proofs of this neceſſity, I have accidentally no- 


ticed the following paſſages in the works of Bi- 
ſhop Taylor, and they appear to me to be deci- 
ſive. 


The Biſhop ſays, in his Ductor Dubitantiun, 
The Arabian phyſicians endeavour to ELEVATE 
and leſſen the miraculous conception. 


A mere Engliſh reader will either not under- 


ſtand this at all, or underſtand it in ſuch a 


manner as to render it contradictory and non- 
ſenſical. He will underſtand elevate in its pre- 
ſent ſignification, to raiſe or exalt; whereas the 
author means quite the contrary, to depreſs and 
to lower. The Biſhop had the Latin elevare in 
his 


n RI" 11 th * 1 


— . ¾˙ Rr 2 


. ARE and ĩͤ v ĩ EE. eat. 


re- 
the 
and 


2 10 


his W which ſignifies to Aiminiſh, detract 
from, or extenuate. In ſome editions the word 
is altered by ſomebody who did not underſtand ity 
ud inſlead of « elevate* is printed « alleviate”. 


1 n fans n ee 
« liſtened to by king and people, by doctors and 
« by 1DIOTS; by Phariſees and Sadducees. 


A mere Engliſh reader will not fail to under- 


and fools by idiots, and will conclude that the 


Biſhop intended to ſay that St. John was attend- 
ed to by wiſe men and fools. But as the Biſhop 
means by the context to honour St. John, it is 
impoſſible to. conceive that he would ſay, as a 


compliment to him, that he was liſtened to by 
idiats in the ſynonimous ſenſe with fools. The 
truth is, that the Biſhop had the Greek 1D10TAL 

in view, and only meant that St. John was lif- 


tened to by all ranks and conditions, by the 


learned and the unlearned; for 1D10TA1 ſigni» 


fies the common people, the vulgar herd, as diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the learned, or people of diſtine- 


tion. 


A great multitude of inſtances might be pro- 
duced from the ſame learned author; but theſe 
happened to occur while I was reading his admi- 
rable little treatiſe inſerted in the fourth chapter 
and firſt book of the Duc tor Dubitantium, entitled, 
An inſtance of moral Demonſtration, or a Con- 


jugation 
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gion of Jeſus Chriſt is from God. I adviſe my 
reader attentively to conſider that excellent piece, 
not only as a moſt ingenious compoſition, but a 
exhibiting in a ſtriking point many unanſwerable 
nnn PW 


I'bag ee penfont bien, as mes 
with the following ſpecimen, on the internal 
evidence of the a of the religion of Jeſu 
Cs 


„„ Or 


44 en b e 


| & ture, that teaches us to love God, and to love 


« one another, to hurt no man, and to do good 
© to every man; it propines to us the nobleſt, 
« the higheſt, and the braveſt pleaſures of the 
« world ; the joys of charity, the reſt of inno- 
« cence, the peace of quiet ſpirits, the wealth 
« of beneficence, and forbids us only to be 
« heaſts and to be devils ; it allows all that God 
« and nature intended, and only reſtrains the 
« excreſcencies of nature, and forbids us to take 
« pleaſure in that which is the only entertain- 
« ment of devils, in murders and revenges, 
« malice, and ſpiteful words and actions; it 
« permits corporal pleaſures where they can beſt 
« miniſter. to health and ſocieties, to converſa- 


« tion of families, and honour of communities ; 
44 it 


* 
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« ſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt intereſts, 
„ and to do good to others that good may be 
« done to them; it forbids biting one another, 
« that we may not be. devoured by one another; 
and commands obedience to ſuperiours, that 
« we may not be ruined in confuſions; it com- 
« bines governments, and confirms all good 
« laws, and makes peace, and oppoſes and pre- 
« yents wars where they are not juſt,” and where 
6 they are not. neceſſary. It is a religion that 
« is life and ſpirit, not conſiſting in ceremonies 
« and external amuſements, but -in the ſervices 
« of the heart, and the real fruit of lips and 
« hands, that is, of good words and good deeds ; 
« it bids us to do that to God which is agreeable 
« to his excellencies, that is, worſhip him with 
« the beſt thing we have, and make all things 
« elſe miniſter to it; it bids us to do that to our 
“ neighbour by which he may be better; it is 
* the perfection of the natural law, and  agree- 
« able to our natural neceſſities, and promotes 
« our natural ends and deſigns : it does not de- 
« ſtroy reaſon, but inſtruQts it in very many 
things, and complies with it in all; it hath in 
« it both heat and light, and is not more effec- 
„ tual than it is beauteous ; it promiſes every 
thing that we can defire, and yet promiſes _ 
* nothing but what it does effeQ ; it proclaims 
Ven II. * 
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« mand every virtue; it teaches us with eaſe to 
« mortifie thoſe affections which reaſon durſt 
« ſcarce reprove, becaule ſhe hath not ſtrength 
« enough. to conquer ; and it does create in us 


e hanfblf fnvrce 


7 knew, and, after they are known, could never 
« approve ſufficiently. It is a doctrine in which 
« nothing is ſuperfluous or burdenſome, nor yet 
3 wanting which can procure 
% happineſs to mankind, or by which God can 


e and if wiſdom, and mercy, and 


« juſtice, and ſimplicity, and holineſs, and pu- 


' < rity, and meekneſs, and contentedneſs, and 


4 charity, be images of God and rays of divi- 
« nity, then that doctrine in which all theſe 
« ſhine ſo gloriouſſy, and in which nothing elſe 
« is ingredient, muſt needs be from God; and 
« that all this is true in the doctrine of Jeſus, 
kt og eee 
Words.“ 
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enn N. 


n. Aft of ſome religious Prints ts But 4 
a ede Bible —and Milton. 


HERE, can * doubt but that they l 

added prints to religious books intended tg 
aſſiſt the reader in raiſing in his mind clear and 
ſtriking ideas of ſacred things; but the artiſts 
they employed have commonly been ſo injudi- 
cious as to render figures of a moſt ſerious a 
ſolemn kind eden of deriſion. 


All graphics ieee of God hs F athet 
are to be diſ approved i for, inſtead of exalting out 
idea of the Deity, they elevate or lower it. In 
thinking of Cop, imagination forms an obſcure 
but grand image of a ſublime exiſtenre, KYAEI 
TALON, and the heart adores it 3 but the hand of 
the artiſt at once duniniſhes its grandeur, and di- 
veſts it of its glory: Think of the great God 
of heaven and earth drawn by a painter under the 
houre of a little old man with a long beard; 
"<q in an elbow chairs 


The N ee God od peaking! ad ap- 
pearing with terrific majeſty. The earth ſhook, 


the heavens olfo dropped at the preſence of ils Lord. 
K 2 NN. 
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Tremble thou earth, at the preſence of "the Lord, at 
the preſence of the God of Facob ; which turned the 
rock into a ſtanding water, the flint into a fountain 
of waters. It belongs to injudicious limners and 
ſculptors to render this preſence familiar. Hayman 
has one or two deſigns for Newton's Milton, in 
which God is introduced; in that which is pre- 
fixed to the ſixth book the Deity appears terrible, 
and the artiſt has ſhewn great ſkill; but yet he can 
1 never equal imagination, and therefore his beſt 
efforts will appear defective. Obſcurity aggran- 
dizes images of celeſtial beings; once delineate them 
on paper, and render the idea clear and determin- 
ate, _ you put an wan to hy! awe W the beholder. 
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I can eaſil e and — "752 

zs a ſtrong pbetical figure, the touching of 

Iſaiah's hallowed lips with fire; but I cannot ad- 

mire the engraver's repreſentation of an angel from 

heaven with a blackſmith's tongs burning the 
poor prophet's . with a lie op. 


Quodeunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 
. Hon 


$ 
F | 1 


There 1s a great e Wet poetry up 
painting, but yet poetry may repreſent many 
things with great vivacity and beauty which will 
not bear an exact delineation on paper or canvas. 

The 


on LucuBRATIONS. 19) | 
The repreſentations of Satan in many ſerious 
books is ſo ridiculous, that one would almoſt 
imagine that the artiſt intended to laugh at the 
idea of ſuch a being. Who can bear ſome prints 
of demoniacs, where the poſſeſſed are exhibited 
vomiting up little black devils with cloven feet 
and long tails? If artiſts thought ſuch figures 
likely to-excite or preſerve devotion, they muſt 
WY been as weak as their admirers. 


| 8 as Py, arcod by familiarity, fo alſo 

| from ill- placed grandeur. The Nativity has ever 
been the favourite ſubject of painters. Truth 
required that they ſhould exhibit a ſtable; but, 
in order to dignify ſo mean a place, they uſually 
introduce a ſuperb and fluted column of the Gre- 
cian architecture. The ox, the aſs, and the 
manger, are faintly exhibited, but the grand 
pillar ſtrikes the ſpettator with ideas of ſumptu- 
ous magniſicence. The birth of our Saviour in 
this humiliating place was intended to recom- 
mend humility by the force of example: but the 
painter comes, and, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, 
converts the ſtable to a gorgeous palace. The * 
artifice intended to raiſe veneration cauſes con- 
tempt, and the apparent falſehood is highly inde- 


cent when it obtrudes el . the * Pages of 
2 "RY . | 
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Few books have had a greater popularity than. 
the works of Biſhop Taylor. Several of them 
are adorned with good plates by Faithorne; but 
others are of a ridiculous kind. The frontiſpiece 
to the Rules of holy dying cannot but excite mirth 
even in thoſe who do not habitually fit in the 
feat of the fcorner. On one fide is the ſtatue of 
a clergyman in his canonicals, with the inſcrip- 
tion on the baſe, Mercurius Chriftianus: In the 
clouds, oppoſite to him, is the figure of an old 
man, with a flag in one hand and a crown in the; 
other, in a fitting poſture, intended to repreſent 
Jeſus Chriſt. My reader will immediately ſee 
the abſurdity of introducing Mercurius in the 
ſame picture with our Saviour. On the other 
fide is repreſented, in a moſt childiſh manner, hell 
and the devil. Here the figures are ſhockingly 
deformed ; but they are calculated to ſtrike terror 
into none but children and thoſe who labour 
under the weakeſt ſuperſtition. The book is ex- 
cellent, and has been read by the devout with 
great edification. It is to be regretted that it 
was deformed by ſuch a picture, which appears 
to be diftated by folly, and is Tudicrous in ts 
eyes of every ſenſible obſerver 7 | 5 18 
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poſſit duci quia aue un, ery Hon. 
The prints inſerted in the Common Prayer 


Books are of a kind which none but the igno- 
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rant and yulgar can admire ; and even they can 
receive no advantage from them. Such perſons 
may be diverted from devotion by them, inſtead of 
being guided to it, or animated in it. That entitled 
Jeſus tetnpted by the Devil, is almoſt as ludicrous 
as if it had come from Hogarth or Bunbury, 
The devil has a crown and ſceptre, a modern | 
coat, apparently a pair of boots, and from his 


— 


ee e e e e e 
tail. 


Endeavours to repreſent the Trinity by a | I | 
triangle might be ſpared. The miraculous git | 
of tongues has been lowered. in the reader's con- 4 1 
ception by the painter's art. In moſt ſculp- = 
tures angels are too much famibarzzed to be 
revered. | 


I Sparda's Rand us Fes" Mie 4a 426 es 9 
graving to repreſent our Saviour's Paſſion. He 
is drawn praying in the garden, and ſuppoſed to | 
be ſaying— Father, if thou wilt, tale this cus 
front; thee i Aol Hrs petri e pt IO: | 

heaven comfarting him. The cup is in this placs 

evidently a figurative expreſſion; but the artiſt 
repreſents an angel actually reaching out of the 
clouds à real cup in the form of à common 
drinking glaſs or rummer, and handing it in 
the attitude e pe n a glaſs of 
wine. LA . f e 
Woes K a | f Nelſon's 
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Nelſon's Feſtivals is an excellent book, and a 
great favourite with all the devout. I am con- 
cerned that ĩt ſhould be diſgraced by two paltry 
plates, as frontiſpieces, which leſſen the rever- 
ence due to the whole ſubjet. On the back 
ground of one are our Saviour and Satan on. the 
mountain. Satan is repreſented with a tail, as 
. uſual ; and, if he had not wings, would pre- 
ſent the idea of a cat ſtanding upon her hinder 
legs. It is improbable that any Chriſtian can be 
delighted or improved by ſuch figures ; but it 
is certain that many may be offended'and loſe that 
veneration for ſacred things which was favourable 
to their virtue and their peace. 


By inſpecting popular books of devotion many 
other abſurd prints might eaſily be pointed out ; 
but I mean not to encreaſe the ridicule. I wiſh 
all ſuch diſgraceful prints could be torn out and 
committed to the flames. What an idea muſt 
a Mahometan or a ſenſible Indian entertain of 

. Chriſtianity, when he ſees ſuch filly figures. in 

books ſanctioned by the moſt awful authority? 


I know it will be ſaid that ſuch prints are in- 
| tended. only for weak brethren and ſiſters, for 
children, and old men and women in their dotage. 
Perhaps this is true; but others unavoidably ſee 
them, and they ſuggeſt a ridiculous idea on fax 


hain O& wh 


ws ©, vw 22. 


- 4 —̃ — at 


A 


once admitted. He who has ſo far diveſted him- 


ſelf of natural awe as to laugh at what is venera- 
ble, will not, without a greater effort than moſt 


men are willing to make, raiſe in his mind a due 


degree of reſpect in the oontemplation of heaven 


itſelf and its _ 


"2} 4 154 4 * 


The greateſt painters wn rack the world has 
yet ſeen have ſhewn that they were able to re- 


preſent ſacred ſubjects, not only without lower . 


ing them, but with great addition to their inhe- 
rent ſublimity. They choſe grand ſubjects, and 
their genius expanded to graſp the magnitude. 
Such, and ſuch only, may be imitated. by the 
little artiſts who draw for common books of 
devotion ; but I think it would be a good rule, 
never to repreſent either the God omnipo- 
tent, or the Evil Spirit, embodied. Painters 
ſhould not deviate into heatheniſm by con- 
founding Jebovah with Jupiter, or Satan with 


Pluto. What mortal hand ſhall preſume to 
paint him in a mortal form and a material veſta 


ment, who is diffuſed over all ſpace, and who 
cloaths himſelf with light as with a garment . 


Let the limner praftiſe an excellent rule = 
geſted by Horace for the poet: | 


Que 4elperat tractata aiteſtere — f 
K 5 


| 
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cred ſubjects, not eaſily to be baniſhed when 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The Happen of @ Life of innocent OBſeuriy— 
Inconveniencies attending Faun. 
" bitton. K 


T* dae ele 2ad Fans * 
of a ſimilar tendency to be found among 


the ancient moraliſts, were a beautiful and effi- 
cacious mode of conveying a fine moral leſſon. 


They powerfully ſtimulated the minds of young 
perſons to neglect the blandiſhments of vice, and 
to follow virtue over the rugged ſteep that leads 
to glory. Hercules made an honourable choice ; 
and his example was intended to fire the ſoul 


wee emulative ardour. 


Ambition is deset, . 
exertions which contribute to meliorate the con- 


dition of man, to improve all that Providence 


has allotted him, to perfect art, and adorn ſo- 


ciety. Happy it is for the public that man is ſo 


formed as, for the ſake of fame, to relinquiſh eaſe, 
and devote his time, his health, his life, to 
lahours, which, while they dignify himſelf, en- 

rich, embelliſh, and aggrandize an empire. 
And preat is the pleaſure attendant on exer- 
tion, and ſweet the reward of applauding fellow- 
4 N creatures, 


—— 3 1 


—— 1 re 
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creatures, when de ces is virtuars and 
ſucceſsful > +11» 7 tat He ag 


7 20 
Magnum iter intend ; bed dat mii tia ige. 4 


WP, ba 
But there is a great deal of unſucceſsful, exer- | 

tion in purſuit of fame, ds Arete 
in pain and labour, neee 
Page bt "ant ] 
lis {1 (620 $649 34 (E419; 53S EH 
; For the fake of thoſe det schen he Bg 
not opportunities to diſtinguiſh themſelves, it is 
uſeful to ſuggeſt conſolatory topics, and ſuch as 
point out the pains and penalties of fame, and 
the eaſe of a life of inglorious retirement. Nor 
is it fair to attribute whatever is ſaid on this fide 
of the queſtion to the ſame motive which induced 
the fox to exclaim, that the grapes were ſour! 
There are certainly a thouſand ſolid (comforts 
to be enjoyed in a flate of obſcurity, which 
are bartered for the flattering diſtinction of be- 


pular applauſe. 


He who is abbr 96 e e e 
and whoſe mottoes are the an pallages o 
Virgil, | 

— vie et qui the; wan ie | 
Tollere humo, victorque virim volitare per ora 
aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 


Mens agitat mihi xx IA CONTEXTA QUIBTE r. 
Viae. ; 
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immediately draws upon hiinſelf the watchful 


eyes of competition. His equals, over whom 
he attempts to riſe, ſhoot at him from the 
ground the ſhafts of envy, and thoſe who have 
already riſen, aſſail him from the turret with the 
miſſile weapons of jealouſy. The ſucceſs and final 
reſult of his attempts are doubtful 3 but the 
wounds and arrows of outrageous enemies are, 
in the mean time, ſenſibly felt, and often inflict 
on his peace a wound incurable. FF; 


| When a man is once rendered "49 
once become the ſubject of converſation, not 
only thoſe who envy his diſtinction, but thoſe 
who, from want of ſenſe or of knowledge, miſ- 
underſtand his conduct, employ themſelves by ſe- 
cret influence or open PE to reduce him to 
"m_ own level. 


The greateſt excellence is * moſt likely to be 
miſunderſtood ; for few are qualified to be com- 
petent judges of ſingular pre-eminence. Accord- 
ing to a juſt opinion, they who would form a 
judgment in dearning, in arts, or in life, of an 
exalted degree of perfection, muſt themſelves 
poſſeſs it, and be able, while they give the criti- 
eiſm, to exhibit the example. 


From the malice of envy, the miſtakes of i ig- 


e 0 levity of thoughtleſſneſs, it is im- 
poſſible 


— — — Wet Se — — — 


mark ſhould not frequently be wounded with a 
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poſſible that he 150 0 lifted up and become a 


poiſoned arrow. If he has ſenſibility, his condi- 
tion muſt be painful though it may be exalted. 
Like the traveller on a bleak hill, he muſt bide 
the pelting of the pitileſs ſtorm, and envy the 
ee n ee TE: 


The ſmalleſt ſpecks are moſt viſible in the 
whiteſt raiment. The « common infirmities of hu- 
man nature, ariſing from bodily ſickneſs or mo- 
mentary ill-temper, are noticed in conſpicuous 
characters, and exaggerated by malicious inge- 
nuity. They are remembered long, and perhaps 
never forgiven. In a common man who would 
have taken notice of ſuch peccadilloes as are 
handed to poſterity, of Samuel Johnſon? The 
little infirmities of the man have given ſuch of- 
fence, as to MES many agua the writer. a 


But he will not be troubled with externals 
only. He has within him a reſtleſs ſpirit, which 
ſuffers not his eyelids to cloſe in the ſoft hours 
when unambitious mortals enjoy the ſweeteſt 
ſlumber ; while others taſte 


— 
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ol him it may be ſaid 
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A tate of ſolicitude cannot but loſe many 
ſolid ſatisfactions, though it ſhould be allowed, 

as is indeed true, that the alternate excitation 
of hope and fear is attended with conſiderable 
eee in are the re Rooks, 


It were. ah) ee add on this fubjet un 3 44009 
ance of common- place remarks, on ambition, 
glory, vanity, fame, eaſe, retirement; but this 
kind of common place, which every one allows 
to be true and ſolid, every one neglects, be- 
cauſe, hike the ſun, it is ſelf-evident and familiar. 
I wiſh to draw my refleQions email real ob- 
ſervations on liſe. 


Reſpicere exemplar vite et veras hinc ducere voces, 


From real obſervation then I am 1 
pronounce that perſons who live in their families 
a regular and temperate life, performing their 
relative, ſocial, and religious duties, appear to 
enjoy more tranquillity and ſelſ- poſſeſſion than 
the various tribes that are for ever ſtruggling to 
emerge from the level on which their birth and 


circumſtances have placed them. Ever reſtleſs, 


they taſte not the pleaſure of repoſe; and, as the 
deſires of ambition, like thoſe of avarice, en- 
creaſe with poſſeſſion, they are ſtrangers to con- 
tentment as long as they live, that is, to the 


When 
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| When'it is confidered that, beſides the cer- | 
tainty of incurring ſlander and miſrepreſent- 
ation, and feeling much uneaſineſs, and fore - 
going many moſt deſirable comforts,” the ambi- 
tious are alſo in danger of infamy where they ex- 
pected fame, and contempt where they demand- 
ed honour, they will, it is to be hoped, repreſs 
their ardour, and learn to ſeek enjoyment in go- 
verning themſelves and their families according 
to wiſdom and juſtice: And let them not think 
that the public ſervice is deſerted by them; for 
when every man, according to the Scripture rule, 
ſtudies to be quiet, and to mind his own buſineſs, - 
the public will be better ſerved than by the offi 
cious and F activity of the vain, 45 py 


Though the favour and ak a men may 
gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary intereſt 
for a few years, yet of how little value will they 
appear at the cloſe of life ? Men know but little 
of each others real character and merit, and fre- 
quently err by undervaluing and overvaluing 
them. They have laviſhed fame and glory on 
the undeſerving, enen 
eſt bene factors. | | 


Milton had. very little Pal Main 
while alive. And as to poſthumous fame, 


$i poſt fata venit gloria ſera vent. 
by | Churchhill 
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Churchhill had a thouſand: times more popula- 
rity while he lived than Milton. He owed his 
popularity to politics. It intereſted the factions 
of the times. Milton's times were factious and 
turbulent enough; but he did not write political 
poetry. And violent partizans cared little for 


old Adem and Eve, and the bliſaful. ſcenes of 
Edon's Garden. 


— 


"Ima are ſo apt to envy; to err, and to be un- 
aratefyl, that a wiſe man will take care, if poſ- 
ſible, not to let the fabric of his happineſs reſt on 
a pillar ſo tottering as the peoples favour. He 
will endeayour to do good and to act reaſonably, 
and leave popularity to follow her own caprice, 
and not let it be {aid of him 5 


Palma negatum macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
| Hos, 


It is the 2 buſineſs of Chriſtians to. riſe 
above the world, to do right actions, not as men 
pleaſers, but unto God and their own con- 
ſciences ; and happy they who quietly walk in 
their pilgrimage through this world through the 
vale of peace, neither purſuing fame, nor declining 
it when it comes as the temporal reward of 
goodneſs, but looking for applauſe of Him who 
ſeeth the heart, and whoſe * is the 
only true g'ory- 
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againſt vain- glory; for many have appeared 
to be religious, and to deſpiſe glory, who were 
ci ee 

rs. Sæpe homo, ſays St. Auſtin, de vane gl 
— r 
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vor THE SIXTH. 


CHAP. 1. 
Religious Subjects neglected from Prejudice — heir 


Importance. — Yhey are Moral Tagen under a 
Aronger Sanction. 


1 HOPE my readers will not think that I de- 
viate into an unintereſting ſubject, when, in 
the courſe of the Winter Evenings, I am ſome- 
times led to conſider that which is the buſineſs 
of every man, and far more important than the 
fineſt diſquifitions in Science, Ethics, Arts, and 
the Belles Lettres. 


id, quod 
Aquẽ pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus æquè, 
ZEque, neglectum, pueris, ſenibuſque nocebit. 


The preſent ſeaſon of Chriſtmas naturally 
leads to the contemplation of religion. Indeed 
a ſubject in which all men are at all times deeply 
concerned, can never be unſeaſonable. 


I am ſorry to obſerve, that ſuch ſubjects ſhould 


be conſidered as dull, But I was ſurpriſed a 
- little 
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litle while ago, on mentioning my i deſign to 
touch on religious topics, to hear from a-ſeriſible 
man, that he wiſhed I would not, as I might de- 
pend upon it, my book would be more generally 
acceptable if religious topies were entirely ex- 
cluded. & If you write a religious book, he faid; 
vou muſt expect few readers but old women 
with their ſpectacles; you will ſtand no chance of 
getting rid of the copies, unleſs the Societies for 
promoting religious knowledge, and for the pro- 
pagation of the TODO! A ann, Ap to 
"oo _ TINY " 1 & 


4 4 % . 12 2 


This' prejulice againſt Fn books; which 
I fear is too prevalent among thoſe 'who' call 
themſelves men of pleafure, gaiety, and faſhion; 
is very unfortunate, as it tends to cut off ſome of 
the beſt opportunities of deriving a knowledge of 


that which e ene nr _ _ | 


mz it muſt be Aka li chile ker ae 
great abundance of religious books for ' which 
this country is remarkable, there are many which 
rather injure the cauſe 'which they were written 
to advance. "They were perhaps only written 
for a particular ſect or perſuaſion, and when they - 
fall into the hands of thoſe who are not attached 
to any party, but judge from their owt reaſon 
and unbiaſſed ſentiments, they excite' ideas unfas | 
; | vourable 
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vourable to religion in general. A poor ſiyle, 
wretched arguments, cant, hypocriſy, fanaticiſm, 
will give a diſguſt to the ſober-minded, and 
much more to thoſe who are little "inclined to 
ſerious ideas, howeyer well recommended: by a 


poliſhed ſtyle, and a diſpaſſionate appeal to 


reaſon. 


Such books may perhaps produce a good ef. 
fect among thoſe claſſes. for whom they were in- 


| tended, though they appear to perſons of educa- 


tion, replete with groſs abſurdity. They are not 
therefore to be utterly deſpiſed, though they may 
be neglected; and it is unfair and ill judged to 


form an idea of all religion and all religious trea- 


tiſes from the zealous but poor attempts of illite- 
rate enthuſiaſts. It is like forming a judgment 
of poetry from the works of Tom D' Urfey. 


Though, be it always remembered, that the diſ- 


ciples were poor fiſhermen, that religion may be 


underſtood without critical erudition; and that 
many a good man without learning has compre- 


hended the vital and eſſential parts of religion 
better than the moſt learned profeſſor of theology 
in the moſt celebrated univerſity. While the 
one was inſpecting diftionaries, the other was 
examining his own heart; while the one was toil- 


ing r eee, in la- 


bours of love. 3 | 
. | There 


. TORT.” 
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Thete are in the Engliſh language great num- 
bers of religious books which cannot fall under 
the cenſureè of abſurdity, but are at once rationat = 
and beautiful. I wiſh my reader to enter on tho 
ſtudy of religion by reading them, and he will af- 
ter wards reliſh real piety wherever he finds it, even 
ch it e ,2%H in a yin of rude wry 


But many faſhionable bees are e 
converſant in polite and claſſical authors, and to 


paſs from them to ſome. of the ſimple works of 


mere deyotees is too violent a tranſition. It is 
for that reaſon that I recommend to them the 
ſermons of the beſt writers; and hope they will 


not be ſo far prejudiced againſt them as to con- 
mmm 


After a taſte mall have been formed for rolls 
gious ſubjects from the works of Addiſon, 
Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, Grotius, Biſhop 
Bull, Dr. Lardner, Locke, Clarke, and the ſer- 
mon writers of the firſt claſs, the mind will Tearn 
to take' a pleaſure in thoſe books of humble 
piety where the excellence of the thoughts and 
doQrines muſt ſhine by its own- luſtre, man 
aun of language. 33 


It is nab to fappolſe, that human enquiry will 
be moſt willingly converſant on the moſt import- 
. , | ant 
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ant ſubjects. Life, death, and immortality, have in 
them an inherent value, in compariſon with which 
all other things appear like duſt in the balance. 
There are conſequently more books, I ere, 
men than in any n eee 


But en l, after ſo eee eee e 
add any thing uſeful? I fear not; yet as reli- 
gion is a ſubject that muſt frequently be conſider- 
ed by all who think with feriouſneſs, I have alſo 
frequently conſidered it, and ſhall beg leave to 
write my thoughts of it with that humility which 
becomes all men, and which perliaps may be 
nenen. 4G ech dee 


I am ! with awe at the. a fabjeR. A 
poor frail mortal ſits down to examine the works 


and words of his omnipotent Maker. If he ſhould | 
miſtaken his concluſions, he may offend his God, 
0 lead others into n ne 


eee eee He is 
mee by the authority which commiſ- 
ſions many to expound the Scriptures, and to 
teach the people. And if errors are errors of 
judgment only, unaccompanied with preſump- 
tion, there is every reaſon to believe them 


9 
8 SG = % 
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The prejudices agdinlt. religious writings are 
highly- unreaſonable; for what is religion but 
moral philoſophy under a higher ſanction than 
the beſt human reaſon. could give it; what but 


he HOPE eee 
trefted by the will of God d WY A: 


And can it be illiberal and narrow, or in any 
reſpect unworthy the moſt exalted of the human 
race, to ſtudy this will of God? to trace the 
beams of celeſtial light wherever the leaſt glim- 
mering appears in this darkling vale. 


The ſtudy of divinity, or Chriſtian philoſophy, 
is a ſublime employment of our faculties worthy 
of the greateſt philoſophers. What are mathe- 
matics, languages, arts, to the contemplation of 
the great fountain of all knowledge, of all beauty, 
of all excellencey the Father of Lights ? 


To negleft the topics of religion in my. 
Winter Evenings would, I think, be a cul- 
| pable omiſſion; and I hope few readers are ſo 
? little attentive to their chief concern as to 
f ink WIE 16 908: en 
5 portant. 

m 


Aſter ſo much has been written iy this coun· 
y by the heroes of Chriſtianity, Iran indeed 
5 bd 


. 
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hope to add but little; but if 1 only turn the 


attention of a few to the ſubject, the attempt 


will not be uſeleſs; and what pleaſure ariſing 
from polite letters and claſſical knowledge can 
equal that df ſeeking for oneſelf, and ſhewing to 
others, the THINGS THAT BELONG UNT0 
n 
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5 V6 1 - 
The pd pril Or Bum s Latin Pin 
entitled Saceruos Parecialis rufticus—Of the Co- 
vernment of a Pariſh—The Neceſſuy in the preſent - 
dee of bring fied by the quis Friis 
in accompliſhing a Auen of Ame, 


Þ the pL" of reaſan few, if un * 
ployments are more honourable than that of 
the paſtor of a pariſh, the true INowny Aach 
It is the buſineſs of his life. to diffuſe happineſs 
and knowledge. His own wants and thoſe of 
his family require ſome regard to pecuniary emo 
lument, and yuſtify an endeavour to obtain a 
competency. z but his attention to lucre is but 
ſecondary and ſubordinate. His profeſſional em- 
ployment, and the purpoſe of his life, is the com- 
munication of happineſs and knowledge: a moſt 
honourable profeſſion, to be ſeeking wiſdom at 


the fountain, and to be APE, it to all 92 
alk for it. | . | 


;h 
I am ſpeaking of the nn not of * 
profeſſors. I am aware that many a ſatirical 
tongue will be ready to detract from them when 
compared to the profeſſion in * and to-ex- 
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rate thoſe human frailties in them which in 
others they would palliate. But when I deſcend 
from the profeſſion to the profeſſors, I think I 
may "affirm, that in no rank of ſociety are 
more teſpectable members to be found than 
zin the clerical. They ought, it will be ſaid, 
to be ſuperior in learning and virtue to others, 
as the maſter ſhould excel his ſcholars, and as 
their ſtudies and education tend to the adyance- 
ment of human excellence to its higheſt perfec- 
ron. Human frailty excepted, they have been, 
and often are, what'they ought to be in the eye 
of reaſonable expectation. Tt is not poſſible to 
ſatisfy the demands of fanaticiſm, e and 
enthuſiaſm. 1 64 


A 


Dr. John Burton "SIRE to het! vowed the 
charaQer of a pariſh-prieſt with ſingular admira- 
tion. He frequently ſpeaks of it with a degree 
of rapture» The following OA front his Ha- 
cerdos Parecialss 1 is ron: 


Bi Pa oe oc: 
0 felix audi, qui non ingloria ruris 
Otis tutus agit, procul ambitione metuque BS 
Qui recolens quicquid dignum ſapiente ul ia 
Provyidus æternæ meditatur ſeria vitæ 
_ Gaudia deſpicicns peritura; Deoque vocanti, 
© Cujus ſacra gerit, magno lætatus honore, | 
Impendit curas, animamque relinquit in aſtris. 
Non illum potuit Syren, damnoſa voluptas, © 
Flectere, non miſeros agitans diſcordia cives, 
A Nes 


20 1288 


FA 
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Nee maleſuadus honos, nec lucri prava cupido; 7 
| Sed pietas, cœlumque fides amplexa, remotum 3 N 
Ad majora vocat; fortunam dona fereutemmm 


Subjioiens pedibus rigidique pericula fati, 
Atque alio patriam monſtrans ſub ſole jacentens, 
Pelix qui, latz turbantibus æquora ventis, 


| Civiles tuta proſpectat ab arce tumultus 
Immunis culpe, ſimul immuniſque pericii 
Cætera ſecurus ſancto vacat uſque labori _ 

ded ulus et YR prodeſſe Deoque placere, 


| 1 proceeds to a the charadter by 45 
— of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, Herbert, 

and Hales. A long liſt might be added of men, 

of whom it is doubtful whether they had not ac- 
quired a participation of angelic perfection even 

in this low abode. They ſeem to have been ſent 

by Providence as models of excellence, to ſher 
at what height human nature can arrive . its 
virtuous efforts, aſſiſted with divine Org, | 
rin its nn and brd | 


Maples js exemplary 4 do thnhs died 
unknown, 


— —— 


Multitudes 0 55 in the practice of every - 
Chriſtian | virtue, and died in the faith, truly 
faints, if any mortal can poſſeſs that title, now lleep . 
in peace, with nothing over their graves but the 
ung In the eſtimation of heaven, it i is 


L 2 probable, 
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probable, that they were deemed more worthy of 
a mauſoleum than kings and conquerors. 


As a tree is known by its fruits, let Chriſtianity 
be tried by the virtuous men it has produced. 1 
do not think that the moſt celebrated philoſo- 
phers among the heathens have equalled the vir- 
tue of many partſh-prieſts, who ſpent their days in 
the uniform practice of piety and benevolence, of 
many whoſe lives are accurately recorded, and 
of thouſands more who lived and died in the ob- 
ſcurity which they loved, in the ſtraw-rooft vi- 
carage of ſome ſequeſtered hataler. 1 


But eee are e eee the 
labours of the pariſh-prieſt are not often attended 
with any remarkable effe&; that pariſhes continue 
profligate notwithſtanding the preaching and ex- 
ample of the-moſt pious and learned incumbent. 
They may, it is true, be profligate notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages; but 1s it not reaſonable to believe 
that they would be more profligate without them? 


But that the clergy may poſſeſs all that weight 
which their characters, their inſtructions, and 
their ſervices entitle them to, it is neceſſary that 
the richer and higher orders i in cheir pariſhes ſhould 
ſet an example of paying them reſpect, and co- 
operate with them in ſecuring, as far as is pol- 
ſible, a regular and decent obſervation of the 
Lord's 1 17 SY 

8 4 The 


| 
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The great requiſite is, to give the clergyman 
of the pariſh AUTHORITY, But the eſquire and 
juſtice. of peace are often jealous of his influence, 
and, inſtead of augmenting, are uſually ready ta 
diminiſh his power by vexatious oppoſition. They 
form a party to carry every point againſt him in 
the veſtry ; little conſidering, that, in lowering 
the perſana eceleſiæ, or the parſon, they contribute 
to deſtroy the ſubordination of ſociety, and to 
leſſen themſelves in the eyes of their inferiors. 
The clergy and gentry ſhauld mutually and cor - 
dially aſſiſt each other in promoting good morals, 
good order, and every thing conducive to ow 
oY * to- n RAO | | 


Thoſe are 00 . which CC 
aſliſtee by the laity can do much towards the 
reformation of the public. They were once 
viewed with a reverence which ſecured obedience 
to their exhortations ; but this was before the 
general prevalence of infidelity, The loweſt of 
the vulgar have now learned to talk of the na- 
tional religion as a mode of ſuperſtition, and to 
deſpiſe its miniſters, eſpecially when a demand is 
made on their property. I have ſeen low perſons 
who revenged the exaction of tythes, not only on 
the rectors and vicars;but on the nn | 


| ch odigiey: an. 
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| Thoſe among the inferior ranks, who ſtill retain 
a reverence for religion, are too often ſeduced by 
methodiſts from the pariſh church, and endea- 
vour to evince their zeal and attachment to their 
ſelf- appointed paſtors, by profeſſing a contempt, 
if not a hatred, for the regular miniſter of the 
pariſh, His endeavour to preſerve the dignity of 
his order is ſtigmatized as pride, his claim of his 
juſt dues. as avarice, his rational ſtyle of preach- 
ing as the cold and languid performance. of one 
who is labouring for hire in an re 
which he diſlikes. | | 


| Theſe addin, are diſſeminated with induſtry, 
and thus the lower part of the pariſh are ſoon 
divided into two parts, equally inclined to ob- 
firuQ the beneficial operations of the miniſter, 
the ſceptical: and profligate on the one hand, 
and the enthuſiaſtic on the other; unleſs there- 
fore the better ſort unite with him, and give him 
that power which is neceſſary to accompliſh the 
purpoſes of his profeſſion,” he is in danger of 
being ſet at nought, and all his endeavours ny 
be rendered RISING, 


A clergyman has often a difficult part to act. 
The times are ſuch, that all the richer and higher 
people of his pariſh affect to be people of faſhion. 
N bring into the N the manners and 

amuſements 
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amuſements of the metropolis. If, on one hand, 

he refuſes to join in them, he is an unwelcome 

viſitor among the rich; and if, on the other, he 

is ſeen too much engaged 5 them, be is e 
by the poor. 


The rich ſhould allow him to be ws an 4 
reſerved, without thinking him diſagreeable , or 
unfaſhionable. He is a public character, and 


ſtands connected with all the pariſh, of vhatever 


degree, in a very intimate and important relation. 


It is his duty to ſerve both rich and poor, and in 


making himſelf agreeable to one, he muſt not ſo 
far forget the other as to negle& his duty and to 


give offence. But nothing in clergymen gives 


greater offence to the poor than avoir du monde. 


1 
* 


Whether be may poſſeſs the graceful and po- 


lite accompliſhments or not, the rich patiſhion- 
ers ſhould make it a point to ſupport him with 
their countenance, in all the duties of his 


office. This ſupport of the richer pariſhioners 


appears to me to be the principal thing wanted to 
render the clergy efficient el aaron, way. 


purpoſes of their inan. 05 
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1 5 H AP. ur 


Lakai a PITTS + the pre- 
Sent Purſut of it unknown to former Age. 
e of 1 Books. 


Ware the objects of n are encreaſ- 
ed, the time to be ſpent in purſuit of 


it, according to the modes of modern life, is 


greatly contracted, Every year produces ſome 
valuable work in ſome department of ſcience- or 
polite letters, and the accompliſhed ſcholar is 
expected, and cannot but wiſh to give it ſome at- 


tention. The art of printing has multiplied 


baoks to ſuch a degree, that it is a vain attempt 
either to collect or to read all that is excellent, 
much more all that has been publiſhed. It be- 
comes neceſſary, therefore, to read in the claſſical 
ſenſe of the word, LECERE, that is, to pick out, to 

ſelect the moſt valuable and . worthieſt objects, 
not only the beſt parts of books, but, previouſly 
vo that felection, to chuſe out of an infinite num- 


ber, the beſt books, or at leaſt thoſe which are 


beſt adapted to our - particular purfuit or em- 
ployment in life. Without this care there 1s 
danger of confuſion and diſtraftion, of a vain la- 
bour, and of that poventy which ariſes from ſuper- 
fuity Cha 
Inopem me Copia cit. \ The 
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day more known, enlarges the field of modern 
hiſtory, geography, botany, and furniſhes new 
opportunities for the ſtudy of human nature. At 
the revival of learning, voyages and travels con- 
ſtituted a very ſmall part of the ſcholar's and phi- 
loſopher's library; but at preſent, in England 
only, the books of this claſs are ſufficiently nu- 
merous to fill a large muſeum. He who would 
underſtand human nature muſt inſpe& them, and 
he will alſo find it neceffary to have recourſe . 
to the Dutch and the French travellers. ' A man 


NT e 2 mw 


itineraries alone, 


The late great improvements in ſcience have 
multiplied books neceſſary to be read by the ge- 
neral fcholar to a wonderful extent. The vo- 
lumes of ſcientifical and literary ſocieties or 
academies are infinite. The mineral, the ve- 

getable, and the animal kingdoms have been ac- 
curately examined, and the reſult brought to pub- 
lic view, in crowded and bulky tomes. The mi- 
nuteſt productions of nature have been deſeribed 
with prolixity; from the hyſſop on the wall to 
the cedar of Lebanon, from the atom to the 
mountain, from the mite to man, the whale and 
the elephant. | „ 
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The ſtudy of antiquities has added greatly to 
the number of books. r reg and law, 


rü n e Ares 


The 604 of FR boi e 0 induf- 
triouſly cultivated, | and the harveſt has been 
rich. The age of Methuſalem would be too 
ſhort to read all the theological works of Engliſh 


divines; to which muſt be added the excellent 


productions of France, Holland, and other neigh- 


bouring nations. Biblical learning alone, fo 


pregnant is the ſacred volume, would occupy a 
long life, excluſively of all attention to hog 
— 


Moral philoſophy, both ſyſtematical and miſ- 
cellaneous, is ſo far extended, that if it is all 
neceſſary to the conduct of life, every man muſt 
die without knowing how to live; for the 
longeſt life would not afford e for 


it's ſtudy. 


Philology and criticiſm have appeared i in books 
which equal, or exceed in number and ſize, all the 


original works which it was their prime inten- 
tion to elucidate. | 


A ſpecies of books, unknown to the antients, 
and ſuch as are found to attract more readers 
| 4 than 


Li %P * 
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than any others, has ariſen in the laſt century; 1 
mean romances and fictitious hiſtories: of private 
and familiar life, under Mo of Novels. 
Thi -.voUu. 9 ot 
| Alara ce e eden 
of all kinds, and on all ſubjects; add tragedies and 
comedies; add pamphlets in all their variety, fu- 
gitive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence, 
and the une derben fo grep e RON 
W to a __ of we gat ; 
1 his already lad, bigs 4 the vr 
to be done has encreaſed upon us, but the time 
of doing it has decreaſed, according to the modes 
of ein n now e | 


* 
Y 


111 


Barly riſing is not in vogue. | Breakfaft, with 


all the apparatus of tea-drinking, occupies a long 
time. The hair muſt be dreſſed with taſte, or 
the ſtudent will find his learning will not give 


him admiſſion into the company of people of con- 


dition my A nor indeed into any gl | 


The newipapers wall be nad ; elſe 2 
verſation may loſe one of its moſt abundant 


ſources. The coffee-houſe perhaps claims an 
hour. Morning calls muſt be made, and cards 


left in key-holes or with ſervants, or friendſhip 


and PR, may be U 112.1 loſt. A 
L 6 morning 
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titez and the perſon muſt be dreſſed from head 

to foot before a genteel fludent can think of 
meeting company at dinner. Very little time, 
it is evident, can be found in the midſt of all 
theſe neceſſary occupations for poring over folios. 
To neglect any of them for his book a man may 
be in danger of being called an odd u and 
diſmiſſed leg real e 


But the morning lob, you will fs. may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoon. Im- 
poſſible; for the hour of dining is the ſame 
which in the days of that polite. ſcholar and 
fine gentleman, Sir Philip Sydney, uſed to be 
the ſupper time: and convivial pleaſures are ſo 
great, as to render him who ſhould relinquiſh 
them for muſty books obnoxious to the imputa- 
tion of an aſcetic or a bookworm. Indeed tho 
mind is unfit for contemplation after a full meal 
and a generous glaſs. Various amuſements in- 
tervene to employ the time till the hour of re- 
poſe cloſes the ſeaſon both. of action and con- 
templation. | 


While ſo much is to be done and ſo little is 
the time, how can we expect to find many pro- 
foundly learned? And yet there is as much 
pretenſion to learning, and as much volubility 


upon all ſubjects of ſcience as could be expected 


W 


poverty. in 41s „ 
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ion ge” r | 
menon accomited for? de ene 


In the firſt i places be ficial. learning, ite 
enough to qualify talkers, and, to ſatisfy common 
hearers, is calily picked up by reading the newl- 
papers, and periodical pamphlets, in which little 
ſcraps are dealt out, like ſmall wares at a re- 


tail ſhop for the convenience of the poor, who, 


though they have no Rore-room, . make fhift 


a SW AO! ot fs nd; RAE 


e. 


In the next and the ME place, 4 reliance 


ON GENIUS, as it is called, without applica- 
tion, gives a boldneſs of utterance and aſſertion, 


which often ſets off baſe metal with the glitter 
of gold. Never was an age when there were fo 
many pretenders TO GENIUS. The great art is, 
under the confidence of genius, to make the moſt 
advantageous diſplay of the little learning you 
have, to diſparage what you have not, to put a 
good face upon defect, and ſupply weakneſs and 
want of real courage by a noiſy confidence 
and boiſterous pretenſion to native powers, above 
the reach of application. It is not uncommon 
to throw contempt upon all who ſhew, by their 
willingneſs to labour in purſuit of know- 


ledge, a perſuaſion that, though a man may be born 


with powers to acquire knowledge, yet he is 
| not 
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nate ſcience, hiſtory, philoſophy, and languages. 


Knowiedge may be acquired by one man 
ſooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance; but it muſt be acquired by application, 
fince it is neither en nor Ed + 
_ 1 w 


\ 


And babe the feld of knowledge i er 
and the time to be ſpent in cultiviting it con- 
tracted, it is requiſite that the ſtudent ſhould ſelect 
a little part of the field only far cultivation, and 
by huſbanding his time, ſo as to dig and manure 
it well, to carry home a good crop of corn, 
while others are contented with ſpontaneous 
| weeds, leaves, thorns, thiſtles, chaff, and under- 
wood. 


Let him enjoy the proſpect of the fine country 
around as far as the horizon extends; but let 
him be ſatisfied with cultivating a little ferme 
ornte well laid-out, prettily diverſified, and with 
in a moderate encloſure. 
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Ee talks ent jage to Serhat en ü Ly" 


Hun ty: ul Walt Stnr 
beine 2 x A. P. 9 ien 1. MEG * 
" Of thi Bijebbilice of the Ugo.” 
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Syi memores alſos feckre. r Urn noted 

1 any one ſhould be diſpoſed to cenſure with = 
uncharitable ſeyerity the vicious manners of 
the preſent ' age, I ſhould wiſh to lead him 
through the environs of London, and point but 
to him the modern palaces erected for the poor 
and the afſlicted of all denominations. | —__ | 
would ſay, are the trophies of Chriſtianity ; and 
theſe, we are taught to hope, ſhall cover a mul- 


titude of fins, and plead powerfully in favour of 
tranſgrefſors at the WO of the oſt Fg 


| La ee SI 8 
Fields, when the ſun, ſhone delightfully, and 
gilded the ſpires of the numerous churches in my 
view, and ſeemed to ſmile on the windows of the 
various public edifices devoted to charity around 
me; when I could not help exclaiming, Surely - 
the great Father of us all, when he looks down 
with indignation on the crying fins. of yon great 
city, will turn with complacency to theſe mo- 
numents of charity, and. blot out whole pages 
from the tremendous volume, where he records 
the offences of his rouge creature. 
I went 
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11 went on muſing on the multitude” of cha- 


ritable inſtitutions by which this country is 


honourably diſtinguiſhed ; and, though former 


times have many illuſtrious examples. of munifi- 


cence to produce, yet I con gratulated myſelf on 
being born in an age in which Chiriſtiam charity 
„ * Sto vis 04 
* En ier | 
1 anna nyſelf; anal ww ende of 
nhl examples which occurred, to thoſe which 
have appeared within a few years, and which 
ae ſoon omar, min meer alive, 
1 
Ons of the firſt which was n to my 
memory” was that of Mr. Hetherington. _ I do 
not recollect that any particular proviſion bad 
been made for the neceſſitous blind, labouring 
under the additional burden of old age; though 
from the dictates of common ſenſe and the ex- 
ample of our bleſſed Saviour, it might obviouſſy 
have been concluded, that the blind are in a pe- 
n. e rac came of nn Oy | 


G 


Mrs Hetherington has provided cave for 
Kity of theſe objects in perpetual ſueceſſion, by 
an annuity of ten pounds a year each, during 
the remainder of their dark pilgrimage. He ſet 

a noble and almoſt fingular example by beſtowing 
as b while he was yet alive, and the 


example 
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example; has been moſt honourably followed by! 
Mr. Coventry, Who has made a ſimilar proviſion 
2 nme bounty@"!! | 


2e 8 11 44 1. 18 


Haute e dee tene e ek 


factor, who, chuſing to do- good clandeſtinelyy 
has alleviated the misfortune. of an additionah 


thirty, and left it to heaven only to record his 
en Alu * oo tr A Hifi 10 


dd orgnatt  yodguct mmmh den bib 

At the yery nei i Hewes el 
is benevolent riſes to the recollection. The ma- 
rine ſociety has two effects ſo important, tho 
providing for the poor vagabond, and the raiſing 
of a nurſery of ſeamen, that it is no wonder the 
name of Hanway, to whom it owes its greateſt 
obligations, is held 1 bee 
ne factors to * e wo ho men N 


WS 


F vate 
advocate of the chimney-ſweeper but Jonas 


Hanway? The poor infant of five or flix years 
almoſt ſtarved, driven up the narrow flue of a 
high chimney, driven by the menaces- and 
ſcourges of an imperious maſter, and ſometimes 
terrified with flames! Think of this, ye others 
who careſs your infants in your lape think 
of it, and whenever you meet the poor ſooty 

__ babes, 
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babes, drop a pittance in their hands, and they 


mall ſmile in gratitude, and ſeek à ſolace- of 


their woe in the purchaſe of an apple or a 


cake; and, at the ſame time, exert your in- 


tereſt and abilities, like Jonas Hanway, in pre- 
venting the employment of babes in a work under 


which the hardened veteran might ſink with pain, 
terror, and fatigue. There was indeed no ſpecies 


of miſery which this indefatigaÞle philanthropiſt 
did not endeavour to relieve. Happy, had his abi- 
lities as a writer equalled his zeal as a man. But 
his excellent plans were ſometimes neglefted, or 
contemned, through a deficiency of proper elo- 
quence to recommend them. But for what he in- 
tended, and what he performed, his name ſhall be 
handed down to late poſterity, while his buſt ſtands 
erected by gratitude among the tombs of kings, and 
greater than kings, thoſe who, though private 
perſons, enlightened the underſtanding and alle- 
val the iniſeries of _—_ fellow creatures. 


1 N 


of Mr. Howard's rio e the 
vvorld wants no monument more honourable than 
the eager plaudits of his own countrymen. By 
a ſtrange forgetfulneſs, the ſtate of priſons in this 
and other countries was deplorably neglected, 
and a degree of puniſhment was inflicted by the 
cold, the dampneſs, the filthineſs, the wretched 
on and accommodation, and the conſequent 

20 diſeaſes 
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Gracie hinges eee dion. 
rigorous ſeverity of the moſt, ſanguinary lau 
ever intended. Mr. Howard, by viſiting the 
priſons; by ſuggeſling improvements in them, by 
cauſing à ſenſe of ſtramie in the conductors of 
them, and by raiſing a general attention to the ſub- 
ject, has already diffuſed a gleam of comfort i in the 
dark manſion, where miſery yautterable ſa fat and 


pined unpitied i in hopeleſs agony. Loaded with 
chains, confined with i iron bars e malley walls, | 


the guiltleſs priſoner heaved his ſighs, and poured. 
his tears, and liſtened to the clock which once call 
ed him to cheerful induſtry, but which now only 
reminded him of the flow, progreſs. of the tardy 
hour. Every one breathed contagion, and whether 
he deſerved death or not for his crime, he 

likely. e incur it in the loathlome 78 with A 


i -- B v 


was his mi iſery, few gave themſelves 8 trouble to 
notice it. Many feared infection if they approach- 


ed to examine, and; many, diſguſted with the in- 
famy of the guilty, ſcarcely acknowledged that 
the priſoner deſerved compaſſion. But Mr, How- 
ard, regardleſs of eaſe and life, incurred eyery dan- 
ger, and 80 mn * nee in n . 

Butit e to dinell on n Hawa | 
ard's praiſe. . Fortunately the nr | 
up ; ad there is ſome danger leſt panegyric 
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mn[intent, by ereüting u ſeuſe of faticty. . 


iii v6 chiawol * balste ln 


"The Sociew for, the rehet of, Prifoners confine 
ed for 1 to participate Mr. 
Howard's fame. 


J IJ. iind n . | 


| " Many were the prejudices formed, inſt the 
ſociety inſtituted for the recovery 0 e 
p<xſons; : but let any one Place "himſelf a 1 4 moment 
in the ſituation of a parent Tuddenly bereaved of 

his child, and, if he is not unfecling in his 
85 he will want no argument to induce 
him to give it every encouragement. Doubts 
were once entertained , of it its ſucceſs, but they 


70 749 


may be now. removed by « ocular dem nflration. 
It is indeed 3 a molt affecting ſight. to behold thole 
who. were ſnatched from the] jaws of death walk- 
ing on the public days in ſolemn proceſſion, and 
3 a grateful obedience to their benefattors. 


4 4 
Rok SIE 4&4 


- The Diſpetiric ctabliſhed, and Kberally fup- 
ported 3 In various parts of the metropolis, are an 
additional probf of the'indefitig ble beneficence 
af the prefent age: | ne 


„ \ 
\ 


But I know: many will hey e to detract 
from the inſtitutors and bene factors, and to ſay, 
that theſe plauſible charities are begun and ſup- 


o R 


| ——— their-intevefl, 


There is reaſon to ſuſpect that this maya 
ſome inſtances, be true, but not in all; and 
while ſo much n dae it aasee 
and ãnvidious to · derogate from the promotem v 
eber activity to ſelfiſh inoita- 
1 029 br brig ment gb Yo orteliiue ods mehr 
«| cb 4i5ra ent big” hizuo fe Hop w gat bas 
What can be ſaid of che thouſends of unambis 
tiouy and-diuitenrial perſons who: eagerly crowd 
to preſent their guineas in contribution to every 
uleful mode of beneficence for which. their aſſiſt- 
ance is publicly ſolicited? It would be nd leſs un- 
reaſonable than mean to attribute their bounty 
to vanity, or any other ſiniſter conſideration. To 
avoid the very ſuſpicion, many give moſt ample 
donations and conceal their names; but thoſe 
who do not, ought in candour to be ſuppoſed de- 
ſirous of diffuſing the influence of their example 
and authority, rather than of ſeeking the applauſe 


of the ani * the reputation of genero- | 
ſity. 


Of the various hoſpitals which farround the 
great city, and form a better defence for it than 


the ſtrongeſt fortification, I have ſaid nothing, 
becauſe they were chiefly founded in preceding 


times; and I wiſhed on the preſent occaſion to 


be confined to recent inſtances, and to ſuch" as 
have 
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have occurred within the memory of the rifng 
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under the guidance of judgment and experience 
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From all of them Tam led to conelude, that the 


t t he may 
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ſummoned to give 


them 


? 
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In 


ing to veil the multitude of his 


ſgreſſions when be ſhall be 
up his account at thb tribunal ef an omniſcient 
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to have a ſhare 


anxious 
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and may they ſtill flouriſn, and may every one be 
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(rt 803 183080 YE © 5 LATE - $945 Wente . 4 | | | 
1 this free country a ict ay of anch ll 
not eaſily be eſtabliſhed and carried into com- | 
plete execution. Preventive meaſures and ſum- 
mary proceedings would often infringe that liberty | 
which is an Engliſhman's glory. The conſe- | | 
quence:1s,. that capital puniſhments are more fre- 'Y 


quent here than in abſolute governments. 


But capital puniſhments, though ſhocking in | 
their nature, and conducted ſo as to ſtrike terror, | 
are yet found experimentally inſufficient to pro- | 
mote a general re formation. They eut down WW 
the tree that bears evil fruit; but it would be a 
more ſucceſsful method to graft the ſtock with a 
more generous cion. If it is poſſible to melio- 
rate the root, the tree that would otherwiſe have 
only cumbered' the ground, will in time mature 
Nee ewe CA ION | | 
wenne perl n 1 


L SP ICS beats 


+ cal) 6) con ee 90, e | 
Bat e er . 
zn f Old offenders may be ſometimes reſtrained ö 

by fear, hut but ſeldom admit an entire renovations = i 
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cannot, from their ſtate of independence, fall un- 


reform. ve 5 1 en 


laudable intention; and, though many plauſible 


| 2 they are by no means univerſal; 
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on the young. . a 


2 


The children of the rich are uſually educated 


with conſiderable expence. Whether the methods 


in which they are trained are the beft| that could 
be contrived or not, it is certain that the rich 


der the regulation of the charitable. Poor chil- 
dren then are the objects on which charity muſt 
exert herſelf yt ion 


- The majority of every nation muſt of neceſſity 
conliſt of the poor: and if the majority can be 
improved, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
many in the minority will receive benefit from 
the mne that, upon the whole, ſo 
e the woran of the whole . 


„np bocdh were - eftabliſhed: with this 


objections have been made to them, yet there is 
reaſon to think that, as far as they extended, 
they contributed conſiderably to the accompliſh- 
ment of their original purpoſe. But though they 


939i 1241. and, 
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and, on their preſent plan, they cannot poſſibly 
tomprehend all the nen of a populous” 
hi ; * 


| To apply their defects, and to ſerve a thou · 
{and deſirable purpoſes, Mr. Raikes of Glouceſter 
has inſtituted Sunday Schools. To the honour” 
of the age, his example has been eagerly fol- 
lowed. The plan is at preſent only in its in- 
fancy. Time and experience can alone ſhew, 
in a full and infallible light, its real utility. It 
is proper, however, to render it an object of 
general attention, that it _ ned the beer 
of a fair trial. ; 


They who know how much time is neceſ- 
fary for the inftruftion of children, will en- 
tertain "doubts whether an hour or two, after 
an intermiſſion of ſix days, will be ſufficient for 
any great purpoſe, and whether the little that is 
then learned will not be obliterated from the 
18 memory by the natural effect of time, and the 
le intervention of a variety of objects which 
is have no relation to the Sunday's leſſon. Boys 
d, who go to ſchool ſpend. ſeven or eight hours 
every day in the week, for a_year or two, 
before they learn to read with competent fa- 
cllity, 
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This cannot be denied; but then it ſhould be 
ſhort taſk to be learned in the courſe of the 
week, ſuch as the child can attend to with ad- 
vantage under the eye- of the- parents, who, 
though they ſhould not be able to read, may yet, 
by their authority, take care that the child looks 
into its book during half an hour every evening 
when the daily labour is concluded. Without 
the co-operation of parental authority I fear little 
will be done; with it, there is a chance that 
ſomething may ; and the parents themſelves may 
derive ſome benefit, by virtuouſly endeavouring, 
according to the beſt of their power, to promote 
their childrens improvement. If the parents can 
read, and are duly deſirous. of ſerving their chil- 
dren, they may inſtrutt them according to the me- 
thod preſcribed by the teacher, and the Sunday 
attendance may be conlidered as a probationary 


exerciſe or examination. 


But if the child ſhould not learn to read, it 


| may yet learn ſomething more yaluable. It may 


learn the principles of religion and moral honeſty. 
It may learn to ſay proper prayers, the Lord's 
prayer, the Creed, and the Catechiſm by rote and 
frequent repetition ; and they who know the 
extreme ignorance of children in the loweſt rank 


will not deem theſe contemptible acquiſitions. 


They 
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whole lives of the labouring part of mankind, 


fave them from many errots and crimes, and 


at the ſame time, conduce to promote a ſpirit of 
picty and a due degree of ſubmiſſive obedience. - 


" Chriſtianity may certainly be underſtood to 

all the purpoſes of ſalvation without learning; 
and perhaps the honeſt labourer, who receives the 
plain inftruftion of the Sunday Tchoolmaſter, and 
treaſures it in his heart, and aQs up to the little 


knowledge he poſſeſſes with firm faith and true | 


humility, is a better Chriſtian than. the learned 
theologiſt who diſputes with all the pride of ſyllo-' 
giſtic {kill in the ſchools of divinity. Compare 
the child who has learned only this little to'the 


mere vagabond, or the wretched pickpocket in 
London ſtreets, who ſcarcely ever heard the 
name of God or Jefus Chriſt but in an oath or 


execration, who imbibes the arts of villainy from 
his cradle, and dies at the gibbet at eighteen, 


Suppoſing children ſhould learn nothing, in | 


conſequence of the ſhortneſs of the time devoted 


to inſtruction and the diſtant intervals of it, yet 
it is certain, that during thoſe hours which are 


the moſt dangerous in the week they are kept 
tom bad practices, and the contagion of bad ex- 


a If they were not confined and under 


M 2 _ the 


They are ſuch as may have a good effect on the 


* 
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the maſter's eye, they would be in the ſtreets, in 
the purlieus of the town, in the church-yard, 
gaming for balfpence, quarrelling, fighting, and 
practiſing every vice of which their age is capa- 
ble and which opportunities allow. 


Perhaps when children are_induſtriouſly and 
ſoberly brought up by their parents, and employ- 
ed 1 in ſedentary manufactories during the whole 
week, it may be injurious to health, and quite un- 

neceſſary, to confine and employ them on the day 
which God intended for their reſt and refreſh- 
ment. It is cruelty i in ſuch a caſe to prevent 
them from enjoying air and exerciſe, 


Indeed the inſtitution appears to me to be 
moſt properly confined to the very loweſt, of the 
people, . thoſe who are almoſt vagrants, and who 
have ſcarcely a friend to aſſiſt them, The chil- 
dren of many poor and laborious. people are at 
their own expence ſent to petty; ſchools, and 
brought up as decently as can reaſonably be re- 

quired; and I think that to confine them on 
Sunday evenings, or unite them in company with. 
the idle and vagabond, may poſlibly do them 
paore jury than ſervice. 


The benefit to thi derived from 3 
Schools, even to the proper object of the cha- 
. it 
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rity, muſt in every place depend greatly on the 
ſchoolmaſter; and I fear the ſtipend uſually 
paid is ſuch as will not engage, after the no- 
velty is worn off, ſuch perſons as are likely to 
ſecure attention and obedience by their wiſdom 


or authority. Parents will not ſuffer a maſter of 


a degree as low as their own to puniſh, in an ex- 
emplary manner, or to dictate with a deciſive air 
to their children. Great obſtacles will often ariſe 
to this inſtitution from the pride and Tn 
of parents in low life, "aan 


But the deſign is generous, and it may pro- 
duce greater good than many apprehend, It may 
contribute much to preſerve Chriſtianity in its 
due vigour among us. It may reſcue. many 
from a wretched life, an ignominious death, and 
worſe conſequences in futurity. 


Whatever doubts the cold and cautious may 
entertain, the ſanguine zeal which its promoters 
diſplay does them honour as men and Chriſ- 
tians, and will have its reward. Whatever has 
ſo many promiſing appearances of being able to 
do great good, as the eſtabliſhment of Sunday 
Schools, ought certainly to have a trial, and not 
to be rejected till. the fulleſt experience ſhall we 


- proved ut incliecual or tl Ms 
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The rich have ſo many advantages, both for 


enjoyment of life and the improvement of their 
talents, that, in gratitude for them, they ought 
to contribute whatever they can to the comfort 
and inſtruction of the child of poverty. Chriſ- 


tianity teaches us to think, that the Giver of all 


good gifis will conſider this as a grateful return to 


him; and experience proves, that the improve- 


ment of the poor in good morals contributes 
greatly to the ſecurity and accommodation of 


the 3 


, 
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CHAP. Vi. 
| Miſcellaneous Literature 


I WAS reading a very impaſſioned copy of 
verſes in an epigrammatiſt, celebrated in his 
time, Bernardus Bauhuſius, and could- not help 
being ſtruck with the impropriety of its conclu- 
ſion. After the tendereſt exclamation it ends in 
a pun. The ſubject is Ecce homo, too ſerious an 
one to admit of witticiſm, and I believe the 
writer, in attempting wit upon it, complied with 
the taſte of the times without the leaſt ren 
to be unbecomingly jocular. 


B meus Jeſus pro me, livorque, cruorque, 4 
Et tabum, et fanies | Ecce homo, nullus — ! 


Ecce homo, qui pro me !—ſed 2 Ub—onrrns 
ocelli, 


In duo flumina, mi lumina, liquimini. i 
Ite, piæ guttæ, pallentes currite rivis | 
Grandibus, indomitis, tabificis lachrymis. : 
Quid? nondum ulla venit? ceſſatis, lumina ? faltim 
Unica—ſaltem una, O guttula parva, veni. 
Me miſerum ! non ulla venit, non profilit ulla ! 
O pie Chriſte, quis eſt, quem tu adamas ? adamas. 


I add a few epigrams, from the ſame au- 
thor, for the entertainment of the claſſical reader. 
The following is on the three grand enemies of 
man, the World, the Fleſh, and the Devil. 
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almoſt all the known languages, in which he 
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TRES HOMINIS HOSTES$S., 
Unum grammaticum, logicumque et rhetora vita: 
Hos mods vitaris, cetera tuta tibi. 
Quis rhetor ?—Mundus ;fallax logicus ?=Cacodamony 
Semper declinans, eſt Caro, grammaticus. 


The following is a part of an epigram on the 
Bed of the new-born infant Jeſus, and a curi- 
ous ſpecimen of the taſte of the times. The poct 
laments the coldneſs of the bed. | 


IN LECTULUM DULCISSIMI INFANTIS Iod 
RECENS NATI. 


Conde finiſtellam, dextellam, Jeſule, conde. 
Conde, puelle, aures, conde, puelle, caput. 
Oſcula, parvule, conde, labella tenerrima conde, 
Hoc tege lumen et hoc, hoc tege tempus et 1 
O ego, mi Jeſu, tuus O! fi lectulus eſſemm, 
Te, te ego, vel fuſo ſanguine calfacerem. | 
die ego; {ed cantra mater: eee 
Ille meus dulcis, melleus ille meus z | 
« Poſcit aguam Ham nunc dabimus, dulciſſime virgo, 
An multam? & multam”—num gelidam?—* calidam” 
Num dulcem “ ſalſam: —de flumine %—* Wine“ 
—fonte ? | 
60 Frome” —Ohe ſatis eſt, jam dabo, vines e . 


Who is not ready to ſay with the poet Obs ſalis 
tf 10 

He chus concludes an epitaph on Arias Monta- 
nus the celebrated linguiſt. After enumerating 


ſays 


' 


if 
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Angelicam optavit linguam quoque difcere 5 Chriſtus 

Audit, angelicum fuſtulit "_ chorum. 

But the grand effort of genius, on n the 
poet values himſelf not a little, is the following. 
He calls it a verſe making one book; and a 
book conſiſting of one verſe. But I will V i it 
and its title in the poet's own words. ; 


« Dive, optimæ, maximæque matri ahm 
« Mariz admirabilem hunc Iuius libri verſum, 
« unius verſus librum, Chriſtianum Proteum, tot 
« ora fcilicet quot celufti ſydera gerentem (verti 
« enim poteſt millies, bis et vicies, ſenſu falvo 
« et heroici carminis lege) noſtri in cœli regi- 
nam affectus monumentum hoc ponimus ſem- 


ki; piternum. 


Tot ibs ſunt dotes, Virgo, quot fidera carlo, b. r 3M 


« In eodem hoe Proteo retrogrados verſus 
« peene centum eſt inyenire.”. 1 44 


Another, which he thinks a ſuperior effort, 
follows. | OR ry 
« Deo optimo maximo #terno Dei filio Chriſto 
jeſu mundi ſervatori Proteus e variis ſacrarum 


literarum locis depromptus, priori longe ad- 
Mg . « mirabilior, 
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« mirabilior, nam ſenſu ſalvo, et heroici carmi- 
« nis lege, verti poteſt 3,628,800, ſcilicet tri- 
« cies, ſexies, centies, millies, vicies octies millies 
« .ot- 9 9 

Rex, , dux, fol, tex, lux, fons, Hen, „ — petra, 


CunroTus, | 


What a laborious calculation for a poet! 


In a florid epigram, of ſome length, he gives 
his heart to Chriſt, and exhorts the ſons of men 
to do likewiſe, concluding thus : 


Corda date,—O'\qui dat, quam fine corde ſapit! 


Of st. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was 


Siccinè amat lapides fc certꝰ—nonne Corona * 
Ornari multo pulchra velit lapide. 


His epigrammatic remark on the phyſician 1 is 
not in a bad taſte. 8 


Res miſera medicus eſt, cui nunquam bend eſt 
Nifi male fit quam plurimis. 


In his afpirations after the heavenly flame, he 
exclaims, 


O amor! Odefiderium ! mea fax, meus ignis 
Cur me fic uris? cur : quia tam procul es. 
3 . | ; $ 

” i. e. Tripas og. 
| The 


3 


le 


ne 


The beggar's ſpeech is Ariking. 
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De Deo loquor libenter, non libenter audio. 


His hint to a ſturdy beggar deſerves attention. 


Moſce, quid zra petis? vili quid de ſtipe vis? 
Alcidæ nervos, offa Milonis habes, 


Vah pudeat um pauper, ais ; mentire; ſuperſunt 
En bini cenfus, — finiitra, tibi. | 


The following, written under a balf-length 
figure, contains a fine compliment. 


/ 


Dimidium pinxit que dextera Borromæum 

Norãt quod totum pingere nemo poteſt. 

Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus. 

Hoc Syrus in tumulo eſt, Hebreus, Graius et Auſon 
Verus item, ſed non teter et uſtus, Arabs. 

*« Quinque homines,” inquis? — ne, lector, fallere z 

namque 

Graius, is et Latius, qui Syrus ille et Arabs,” 

Hebræuſque, idem eft : nempe hic eſt maghus Arias 
Qui patria unus homo, guingue ſed ore fuit. i 


The uſe of love and fear. 


Ut fugiam ſcelus omne, et amem ſuper omnia numen, 
nh mihi fræ na, timor, da * calcar, amor. 


But I will add no more, leſt I weary * 


reader whom 1 


M 6 Bernardus 
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Bernardus Bauhuſius, like moſt of the ſons of 
Loyola, poſſeſſed learning and ingenuity, and 
the abſurdities of his manner are to be attributed 
to the erroneous taſte of his age. There are 
ſome kinds of falſe wit as entertaining from their 
abſurdity as the true. It is the mediocris poeta, 
the middling poet, the inſipid race who want 
ſenſe to be right, and ſpirit to he wrong, whom 
Horace means when he ſays, neither gods nor 
men, nor the bookſellers ſhops can tolerate them. 
It would be injuſtice to Bauhuſius not to allow 
that he has many elegant lines and phraſes, and 
ſome epigrams in the truly claſſical taſte, with 
ſenſe and beauty in the n ane middle, 
and with point at the end. 


I will diſmiſs the ſubje& with the poet's own 
apology - 


'POETA AD Mus AM SUAM. 
Serpere te momi dicunt, nimiumque jacere, 
Increpat et ſoccos ille vel ille tuos. 
Ne tamen hoc teneras urat tibi, -Muſa, medullas, 
Serpunt et violæ et dulcia rn ln | 
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* 


enAf v nen ty 
la pleaſe with o, ith 


Tag wa nt of ebene 
ariſes ſolely from exceſſive ſelf-conceit. ':Af 
perſon under the influence of this foible imagines 
————— and 
every thing that belongs to him ſuperior to the 
very ſame thing in the poſſeſſion of his neigh- 
bour. According to the common adage, his geeſe 
are all ſwans. This quality renders a man com- 
pletely ridiculous, and is indeed utterly incon- 
neee en enen 
don of cematety tpanance. | | 


Rot hows Halle e l <li 
cency, which is founded on ſolid and virtuous 
principles, and is the cauſe of one of the moſt 
ſubſtantial ſatisfactiona which ! are 
enjoy. I mean to enumerate a few of the 
222000 | 
duce ii. | 42 


. 


The offices of Chrifian ee en | 
with pleaſure of a ſpecies no leſs durable than ex- 
ated. It was this which induced Eraſmus: to 

declare in a ſenous ſenſe, that there are no greater 
_ Epicures 
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peculiar ſolace under fickneſs and affliion. 
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Bpicures than pious Chriſtians, What can contri. 
bute more to pleaſure than the conſequence of 
piety, the enn n of reliance and reſignation? 


To pleaſe oneſelf, foch f is the happy conſtitu- 
ton of things, nothing contributes more effec- 
wally than the communication of innocent plea- 
ſure to others. I ſay innocent pleaſure; ſor it 


z the nature of guilt to add a bitter infuſion to 
the N Oy human Of ee 


Ade of pure Chriſtian Aeg wind with 
Ae, leave a reliſh behind them which 
few gratifications equa} or reſemble. I have 
no doubt but that the internal "ſenſations of 
a truly charitable man, after having unoſtenta- 
tiouſly relieved a perſon in great and urgent diſ- 
treſs, are more pleaſurable than thofe of the moſt 
celebrated eonqueror: and I imagine the good 
Samaritan and Mr. Hanway enjoyed greater de- 
light than was uſually experienced by Alexander 
the Great, Cæſar, Charles the Twelfth, Frede- 
rick King of Pruſſia, or Lord Clive. The 
blood ſeems to run more ſmoothly in its. chan- 


nels after a benevolent action, ſo that the delight 


of it, while perfectly pure, may at the ſame time 
be denominated almoſt ſenſual. It is a delight 
alſo which may be recalled at will, and it affords 


As 
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As the ſtate of man is progreſſive, Providence 
has. been pleaſed to ordain that the ſleps of his 
improvement ſhould be attended with compla- 
cency, Whether the improvement is moral ox 
mental, the pleaſure is great which accompanies it; 


A man feels himſelf riſing in value by every new 


acquiſition of good qualities. To be advancing 
more and more, by daily approaches, to attainable 
perfection, is a ſtate ſo pleaſant, that it may be ſaid 


to reſemble the aſcent up a beautiful hill, where 


the proſpg over variegated meadows, meander- 


ing ſtreams, foreſts, er ee neem 
nr | 


Induſtry in laudable — is a ee 
ſource of internal ſatisfaction. It cauſes a pleaſing 
ſucceſſion of ideas, by bringing new objects, or 
a change of circumſtances, continually in view. 
And if it is converſant with matters of import - 
ance, and attended with ſucceſa, there is no ſtate 
ſo happy as that of an induſtrious man in the 
exerciſe e ee er 


To have fubdued an irregular or oxceſſve paſ- 
ſion, and to have reliſted a mean, 2. vicious, a 


degrading inclination, affords a pleaſing con- 


ſciouſneſs of virtuous reſolution; a. ſenſation fo 


agreeable and flattering, as could not have been 
equalled by the indulgence or. compliance, and. 
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4 has this additional advantage, that it is not fol. 

towed by pain, remorſe, or any conſequences 
which can occaſion; ſhame or forrow. ' On the 
contrary, after the indulgence of vice or irregu - 
larity, a man feels himſelf little and low; he de- 
ſpiſes himſelf, and recovers not his happineſs till, 
A 
n. gehen pf mane 


No bad man, fays the 6 non. is a oo 
man. Nemo malus felix. He is perhaps forever 
in purſuit of enjoyment z but he feels agitations 

and anxieties that detract much from his plea- 
ſures, and his refleQions upon them, and their 
conſequences to himſelf, his family, and many 
others, become, at leaſt in the ſolitary hours of 
dejection, ill-health, or of night alone, extremely 
uneaſy. So that it is not merely the declamation 
of a preacher, but the deciſion of experience 
ariſing from actual fact, which pronounces that 
a good conſcience is neceſſary to the true enjoy- 
ment of life. ' . i | 1. — 

No man can have a conſcience perfect void 
of offence ; but whoever has violated it reluc- 
tantly, and repented as often as he has tranſgreſ- 
ſed, may be ſaid to have a good conſcience ; and 
a treaſure it is more to be deſired than the trea- 
fures which are continually brought from the 


Eaſt, by men, whom Providetice ſuffers to be- 
come 


en LUCUBRATIONS. 2% 
come enormouſly rich to ſhew that enortnous 
riches are no deciſive marks of its pecdliar favour. 


How Wobet thi laben df dum Wilo uah tip 


down on his pillow and review the tranſactionk 
of every day without condemning himſelf! A 


good conſcience is the fineſt opiate. The materia 


medica cannot ſupply one half ſo efficacious and 


pleaſanit'; and all the 'nabobs together, ff ee 5 


were to unite their fortunes in contribution, coule 
not purchaſe a ſimilar one. K. 


+ #4 


Good health, A bd Aa 


gularity, gives a ſweetneſs to life, a p 


of feeling which ke > OY 


fro can 1 aged 


Prudential Gun? in * management. of 
expences, and the confining them to the certain 


income, ſo as not to be incumbered with debt, 


or diſtreſſed by the invention of ways and means 
to raiſe ſupplies for the current year, 


from ten thouſand painful ſolicitudes, and gives an f 


caſe and calnineſs of ſpirits unknown to the moſt 
opulent who poſſeſs not this caution; a caution 
equally required by prudence and common honeſty. 
To ſee, in conſequence of it, a family riſing to in- 
dependence, not likely to be expoſed to the ſeorn 
and ill uſage of the World, affords a comfort 


— - . — N 
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more ſatisfactory than the fugacious eee of 


oſtentatious extravagance. 


, Self-eſteem, founded -on rational principles, 
is one of the firſt requiſites to a happy life 3 and 
to the honour of virtue and religion, let it be 


_ remarked, that it is attainable only by a benevo- 


lent, a wiſe, a prudent conduct. Men Who, by 


early education, by happily falling among good 


examples, by reading good books, and by forming 
good habits in conſequence of all theſe advantages, 
conduct themſelves in all things with reaſon, with 
moderation, and with kindneſs ;—theſe are they, 
who, after all the pretenſions of voluptuouſneſs, 
enjoy the moſt of this world; for their happinels 
flows like a gentle ſtream uninterrupted in its 
courſe, uniform and conſtant, while that of others 
is like a torrent, which daſhes from rock to rock, 
all foam, all noiſe for a little while, till it is loſt in 
the ocean, or waſted away by its own violence. It 


is deftrvRive of others, deſtructive of itſelf, 


and too turbulent to _, of pure on” 
lity. 

Let thoſe * have nies in purſuits 
which themſelves are ready to acknowledge de- 
luſive and unſatisfactory, reſolve, by way of ex- 


. Periment, to try whether the pleaſure of that 


ſelf-eſteem which ariſes from reQitude of con- 
duct, is not the moſt pleaſing poſſeſſion which 
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a conſtant chearfulneſs and gaiety of heart, 
which renders life a continual feaſt. The path 
of duty, comparatively ſpeaking, is ſtrewed with 
flowers and ſurrounded with fragrance. To the 
timid, the ſlothful, and ill-difpoſed, the firſt en- 
trance may appear to be cloſed with briars; but 
he who-has courage to break through the . diffi 
culties raiſed by his own imagination, will find 
himſelf in as pleaſant a walk as is to be found 
beneath the moon. I ſhall not draw a deceitful 
picture with the colours of rhetoric. Much un- 
eaſineſs and ſome ſorrow muſt be the lot of every 
man in his preſent ſtate; but I contend that the 
pleaſantneſs of wiſdom and virtue is not fictitious, 
and that he who faithfully adheres to them will, 
upon the whole, enjoy all the delight of which 
his nature and his ſituation render him capable. 


the ſpring of all our activity. Whether their 
ſyſtem is well founded or not, it is certain that 
in purſuit of the pleaſure of rational ſelf-eſteem 
we may be as ſelfiſh as we pleaſe without incur- 
ring the diſgrace of meanneſs; for to the indul- 
gence of this kind of ſelfiſhneſs it is neceſſary to 
cultivate every thing liberal, generous, uſeful, 
. amiable. The pleaſure ariſing from it is not 
unſocial, though it centres in ſelf ; for it is not to 
be 


— 
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be enjoyed but by promoting the good of ſoeiety. 
The pleaſure is the firſt reward which Providence 
has been pleaſed to afſipn to the honeſt efforts of 
humble virtue, a reward infinitely diſproportion- 


ate to that reſerved for it in a better ſtate, but 


Till of a pure, of a celeſtial nature, and great 


p- pe bene 7 b 


W. gen gn 


What happineſs cam GbGR without thi fe 
ial jngredient ſelf-complacency? External cir- 
cumſtarices are of no value without it. The gold 
loſes its luſtre, and the purple its gloſſy dye, 
without it. Titles, rank, power, property, the 
grand idols of a proſtrate world, are deceitful 
and empty whenever tlie delicious tranquillity of 
a mind ſoothed to rational yl irh e 2s > 
ſtranger to:the boſom. Ra? i J11 


\ There is this additional advantage in deing 


pleaſed with oneſelf, on ſolid reaſons, that it 


puts one in good humour with the world. 


All nature ſeems to ſmile with us; and our hearts, 
dilating with conſcious virtue and benevolence, 
feel a new delight in the communication of com: 


gs 
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CHAP. vm. Nane 
Nine 3 

Nee, « Lamentaton over . 
fortunate Animalcule, | | 


Bine was always remarkably fond of | | 
pathetic novels, tragedies, and elegies. ION = 
Sterne's ſentimental beauties were her peculiar 43 
favourites. She had indeed contrafted ſo great | 
a tenderneſs of ſenſibility from ſuch reading that | 

ſhe often carried the amiable weakneſs into com- 
mon life, and would weep and ſigh as if herheart 
was breaking at occurrences which others, by 
no means deficient in humanity, viewed with 
indifference, - She could not bear the idea of. 
killing animals for food. She deteſted the ſports 

of fiſhing and hunting, becauſe of their ineffable 
cruelty. She was ready to faint if her coachman 
whipt his horſes when they would not draw up 
hill; and ſhe actually fell down in a fit on a gen- 
tleman's treading on her favourite cat's tail as he 
eagerly ſtooped to fave her child from falling into 
the fire. 


As ſhe was rather of a romantic turn, ſhe 
would frequently utter ſentimental ſoſiloquies on 
benevolence and humanity z and when any cata- 
ſtrophe 


og 
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ſtrophe of a pathetic nature occurred, ſhe gene- 


mentation. I procured from one of her friends 
the following n with res to 3 it to 


the public eye. 


Belinda, it ſeems, was at her toilette, adorn- 

ing her treſſes, when an animalcule of no great 
repute in the world, but who often obtrudes 
where he is not welcome, fell from her beautiful 
treſſes on her neck. In the firſt emotions of her 
ſurpriſe and anger ſhe ſeized the little wretch, 


and cruſhed it between her nails, till it expired 


with a ſound 
Abou no ev 9. rico. 
a Homer expreſſes the exit of his heroes. - 


The noiſe and the fight of the viſcera ſoon re- 
called her ſenſibility, and ſhe thus expreſſed it. 


« Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell. 
Life undoubtedly was ſweet to thee, and I have 
haſtily deprived thee of it. But ſurely the world 


was wide enough for thee and me. And it was 


ungenerous to murder one who ſought an aſylum 
under my foſtering protettion. 


« Becauſe thou art minute we are inclined ta 
ſuppoſe thee inſenſible. But doubtleſs thou hadſt 
nerves 


rally gave vent to her feelings by writing a la- 
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nerves and delicate ſenſations proportioned to the 
finenels of thy organs. Perhaps thou hadſt a 
partner of thine affeQions and a numerous pro- 
geny, whom thou ſaweſt riſing to maturity with 
parental delight, and who are now left deſtitute 
of a protector in their helpleſs infancy. 


« Thy. pain is indeed at an end; but I cannot 
help deploring the unfeeling cruelty of thoſe who, 
deprive the ſmalleſt, reptile, to whom nature has, 
given breath, of that life which, though it ap- 
pears contemptible in the eyes of the thoughtleſs, 
yet is ſweet to the meaneſt animal tas ſweet 
to®thee, thou poor departed animalcule. Alas, 
that I muſt now ſay was ſweet to thee! Did I 
poſſeſs the power of reſuſcitation, I would re- 
animate thy lifeleſs corps, and 'cheriſh thee in 
the warmeſt corner of thy favourite dwelling- 
place.— But adieu forever; for my wiſh. is vain. 
Yet if thy ſhade is ſtill, conſcious, and hovers 
over the head it once inhabited, pardon a haſty 
act of violence, which I endeavour to expiate 


with the tear of ſympathy and the ſigh of ſenſi- 
bility.“ 


* 


Flendo n. rubent ocelli.” 


I am informed that the 4 of 1 writing 
table is full of elegies and elegiac ſonnets-on rats 
- 4 and 
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ments of private life. 1 expected to find _ 
oo. of courſe, 
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and mice caught in traps, and: of tom tits, and 
robin redbreaſts, Killed by ſchool-boys. Iremem- 
on the death of a redbreaſt, but can only recol- 
let TO in 8. Rock 
Robin? 5 | 


There is alſo a ſublime deification of an earth- 


worm which ſhe once accidentally trod upon as 


ſhe was endeavouring to reſcue a fly from a ſpider 
in the garden. It concludes thus i 


212 eee waves crawl 

I! the dark earth beneath yon wall, 
On ſnow white pinions thou ſhalt riſe, 
And claim thy place in yonder ſkies. 


Eke, toads, bats, every thing that hath life, 
has a claim to her tendereſt compaſſion. And 
certainly her tenderneſs to them does her honour; 
but the exceſſive ſenſibility which their ſlighteſt 
ſufferings ſeem to occaſion, gives room to ſuſpect 
that ſhe is not without affeftation. What is ſo 
lingular and exceſſive can Rarcely be natural. 


Having heard and obſerved 1 much of * 


delicate feelings for the irrational creation, I 
was naturally led to make enquiries concerning 


her behaviour in the more intereſting attach - 


Like 


_- 
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"A Like the needle true, i M$: nj" . 
N een the touch of joy or wor, TITTY 
; Ang rang, Fer. | : meh 
The „ lewisg is the reſult of my inveltiga- 
tion, Her temper was ſo various and violent 
that her huſband was often obliged to leave 
his home in ſearch of peace. I heard he had 
juſt recovered from a fit of illneſs, during. 

the whole of which ſhe had ſeldom viſited hi 

and ſhewn no ſolicitude. She had lat weeping | 
over a novel on the vety day on which his fever 
came to a criſis, and the phyſicians had declared 
his recovery dubious. On his recovery he had 
gone on a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, by her ad- 
vice, for the improvement of his fortune. He 
took leave of her very alfeQionately ; but he 
was dreſſing to go and ſee Mrs. Siddons in Ca. 
liſta, and could not poſlibly ſpend much time in 
a formal parting, which was a thing the above 
all things deteſted. But, let i it be remembered, ſhe 
fainted away in the boxes on Mrs. Siddons's firlt 
entrance, before the aQreſs had uttered a a ſyllable, 


125 


441d is 850 1051 % 


Two 1 left under h ber cares 
without controul, during their father's abſence. 
The little rogues had fine health and ſpirits, and 
would make a noiſe, which ſhe could not bear, as 


he was buſy in preparing to act a capital part in the 
Vor, II. N Orphan | 
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Orphan at a private theatre built by a man of 
fortune and faſhion for his own amuſement. She 
determined therefore to ſend the brats. to ſchool, 

Indeed ſhe declared in all companies ſhe thought 
it the firſt of a mother s duties to take care that 
her children were well educated. She therefore 


ſent them outlide paſſengers by the ſtage coach 
to an academy i in Yorkſhire, where ſhe had ſti- 


pulated that they ſhould not come home in the 


holidays, and indeed not till their father arrived; 


for ſhe was meditating a new tragedy, under the 
title of che Diſtreſt * or the Widowed 


Wife. -_ Nos wer, 


| F Though ſhe was not very fond of her huſband, 
who was a plain good man, without any fin: 
feelings, and was diſpleaſed with her children, 
whoſe noi iſe interrupted her ſtudies, yet, J took 
it for granted, that ſhe who ſpoke ſo feelingly of 
diſtreſs, of benevolence, of humanity, of charity, 
and who ſympathiled with the poor beetle that 
we tread upon, could not be but profuſely bene- 
ficent to all her fellow creatures in affliction who 
ſolicited her aſſiſtance; but I was here allo 
greatly miſtaken. A workmar! in ſtopping up 
der windows in conſequence of the late commu- 
tation tax, fell from a ſcaffold three ſtories high 
and broke his leg. The paſſengers took him up, 


nee at — and defired he might be 
5 admitted 


Dr 


2 
. 


2 
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admitted 4ill a-furgeon- could be ſent for ; but 1 | 


beard her as I paſſed by declaring, in a voice that 
might be heard from the ſtair-caſe' on which ſhe - 
 Ntoodquite to the end of the fireet—< He ſhall 
not be brought here. We ſhall have a great 
« deal of trouble with him. Take him to the 
« hoſpital immediately ; ; and ſhut the door, d'ye 
« hear, John. The paſſengers, leſt time ſhould 
be loſt, hurried the poor man to a neighbouring 
public houſe, where the honeſt landlord, with a pot 
of porter in his hand, and an unmeaning oath in 
<« welcome, —Here, Tom, ſee him laid on my 
« own. bed, and let him have every thing necelj- 
« ſary; and if he never pays me its no great 
matter. Come heze's to his getting well again 
„ ſoon Poor man—l Warrant now. he has a 
« wiſe and family that muſt ſtarve till he gets 

about again but they ſhan't neither I'll 
« mention it to our club They are all hearty 
« ones, I know, and we ſubſcribe hand- 


„ ſomely.” | oy 


The truth was, that the man had a wife and 
family, as my landlord conjectured, and is com- 
monly the caſe. I heard that he went next 
morning to Belinda with a petition, drawn up 
very pathetically by a lawyer, who never gave 
* thing himſelf. Belinda had given orders to 

N 2 5 the 
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the ſervants to ſay ſhe was not at home if any 
body ſhould call that week. For, indeed, the 
was exceedingly engaged in penning an elegy on 
the lap-dog who had died of a looſeneſs ; and 
had intended to finiſh her addreſs to the Dutcheſs 


2 OR of the I W 


I was ſatisfied with theſe enquiries, and bepan 
to loſe my veneration for ladies and gentlemen 
of exquilite ſenſibility, of delicate feeling, and 
the moſt refined ſentiment ; believing firmly, 
that there is ese good leaſe ind tide eg in 
the plain motherly houſewife, who is not above 
Her domeſtic duties, and in the honeſt man of 
common ſenſe, than in the generality of pre- 
tenders to more benevolent- ſenſations or finer 
feelings than belong to other n of _ rank, 
opulence, ane ap en . : 


— 


„ 
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Ny th 4rt of Speaking, or „ Rhetoric, as cultivated 


4; 


1 e 1 
© 


Vir honus, dicendi peritus, ob 5:3 2 TO 


17 appears that many of our countrymen have 
riſen to great honours in the ſtate, and raiſed 
their families to nobility, by a talent of ba- 


mons or at the bar. Vet this talent is not always 


an indubitable mark of genius, ſuperior judg- 


ment, or real wiſdom. It has been poſſeſſed by 
men of ſuperficial attainments and moderate abili- 
ties, and _— el but it 4 it 


captive; ww from the appearance of a 2 
production without previous ſtudy, it cauſes an 
ef e e 
and approaching to n. 


Omtionis ohoriatema et copiam 40 ho. 


. 


66 quentiam vulgo videri, ac etiam exiſtimari-ab 


4e iis, qui fi -quos infinita quadam profluentia, 


« continentique ac nunquam intermittente ſer- 


« mone volubiles, et canoros audiunt ; eos con- 


S tinug Gſertgs, cos patricio ex ordine oratores 
ag 


J » 1 of 9 ocant, 


44 


ranguing with volubility in the Houfe of Com- 


- 
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« yocant, et vocaliſſimum quemque eloquentiſſi- 


mum interpretantur : an vero huic verborum 
« copiz tanquam corpori animus ſubſit, non 
« {ane ſedulo conſiderant, aut ſaltem non mag- 
« nopers deſiderant; cum tamen Romanæ 
« parens eloquentiæ nihil tam famoſum exiſti- 
« maret, quam verborum vel optimorum, ut 
« jpſe ait, et ornatiſſimorum ſonitum inanem, 


nulla ſubjefta ſententid nec ſcientil. Quin- 


etiam cum videret oratorum aliis verba, alus 


| © rem deeſſe; quamvis ipſe laudandam nequa- 


« quam putaret illorum infantiam, qui, quæ 
« nofſent, explicare dicendo nequirent ; ſicut 
« nee inſcitiam eorum, quibus in magna ver- 
« horum ubertate anguſta res foret: tamen ſi 


s alterutrum eſſet optandum, malle ſe tixit je- 


« horum copiaſum et flultam loguacitatm. Fa- 


miani Strada Proluſ, lib. ii. Proluſ. i, p. 225+ 


Edit, Oxon. 

As public garrulity anſwers the temporary pur- 
poſes of intereſt and ambition, it is not to be won- 
dered that it Thould'be valued highly, and purfued 
with the keeneſt avidity. 1 know of noaccompliſh- 
ment fo eagerly deſired in the preſent age as Hat of 
oratory. © See,” ſays the anxious parent, © what 


4 ſucha latryer and ſuch a ſlate ſman has effected for 
thro” A | 


« himſelf 


5 : * 
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« himſelf. and family. He has enriched and en- 
« nobled it ſolely by his eloquence. As to la, 
« he knew little of it. As to buſineſs he was a 
« child in it; but he could talk like an angel, 
« and 'you ſee how he is rewarded. Therefore, 
my dear boy, attend lecturers on the art, attend 
ever you have an opportunity, and omit no- 
thing which can make you an orator-—- 
Mr. Sheridan, the father of the ſtateſman, 
who does his father ſo much honour, is, with 
ſome reaſon, quite an enthuſiaſt in recommend 
ing to the youth of the nation the ſtudy of ora» 
tory. According to him, it is the one thing 
needful, the ſalvation of the nation, as every 
m kes great — upon it. I 
judge it neceſſary, as there appears pr no 
deficiency of ſpeakers in either Houſe, or at the 
Tribunal; and the rewards which have been 
laviſhed on ſpeakers will not. fail to preſerve, A 
due attention to this accompliſhment, Greater 
merit in more uſeful exertions has not equal, re- 


ward, becauſe it is not 1 wee o in- 
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conflitutes ane af the noble prodyRians of. h: 
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wan genius. Such was that of Demoſthenec, 


and ſuch that of Cicero in moſt of his orations, 


but not in all, for he ſometimes deſcended to 
the character of a mere advocate. But there is 


another of a very ſubordinate kind, which con- 


ſiſts in little more than mere volubility and de- 


elamation, exerted for purpoſes of faction, ava- 
rice, and ambition, with but few reſtrictions of 
conſcience, rules of equity, and _— or con- 
cluſions of reaſon. 


1 am n much of that modern de 
which we hear ſo greatly applauded is of the 


mean and mercenary kind; and I am led to 


think ſo, from obſerving that many of the moſt 
celebrated orators have confeſfedly affirmed 
things in the ſenate when it was agreeable to 


© their intereſt or party views, and denied them 


again when their intereſt or regard to their party 


prompted them; affirmed things with the utmoſt 


vehemence, and the moſt unlimited confidence of 
aſſertion, which proved to have no * ren ; 
and which, there is reaſon to think, the v 

orators. themſelves did not, at the very time thy 
poured out the torrent of their eloquence upon 
them, firmly believe. But they were eſteemed 
able men for their party, and employed to harangue 
for them, becauſe they were known to exert 


| e a b reſtraint from 
tn + * conſeience. . 
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conſcience. Their tongues were uſed; as ſharp 
fwords to fight at the head of their followers 
for the ſpoils of victory; and the weapon has 
ulually been not only pointed _ Waun. 
n Ot TER T2090 ne 
m4 eee Ren emu in {+} 
| Ae bar bo villain need deſpair; "Sole 
purchaſe; for a few guineas, an advocate famous 
for his eloquence; who, by dine of unparalleled 
audacity; loudneſs of voice, rapidity of utter- 
ance;  ſophiſtry of - reaſoning, + ſhall confound 
the honeſt witneſſes into - ſelf-contradiction, 
judge into partiality for his iniquitous client, If 
he ſhould ſucceed, againſt. every one's expecta- 
tion, his fortune is made. Riches-flow. in and 
add to his inſolence. And now be ſtands forth 
an orator, a formidable orator, at the very 
ſound of whoſe voice truth and modeſty retire in 
_ nen een. 
ble abuſe eden this bubbling 
garrulity in defence of any cauſe, without regard 
to good, and juſt, and ' honourable principles, 
which induced Socrates, or rather Plato in his 
name, to enumerate rhetoric! among the /urpes 
artes, the arts that diſgraced their profeſſors and 


Ng Sorgias 
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| *Gorgias Leontinus, a name celebrated by an- 
| Liquity,' was in many reſpectos like the modern 
mercengry orator.” He undertook tb ſpeak in 
on any ſubject, better than thoſe ho, from pro- 
feſſion and education, might be ſuppoſed beſt to 
underſtand it. And he would indeed ſpeak more 
Plaugſib y than they ʒ in finer language, rounder pe- 
riods, with a greater flow, with emphaſis and geſ- 
ture; he deceived the vulgar, he gained his 
point; and a modern Engliſhman with his abi- 
lities would have reached an earldom. But when 
his ſpeeches were brought to the touchſtone of 
reaſon and truth they appeared vile; all coun- 
terfeit, with a gloſſy varniſh, but without an 
atom of intrinſic value. Bring the moſt cele- 
brated fpeeches of ſome - patriots to the ſame 
touchſtone, and decide on their worth impar- 
tially, and then it will appear whether a knack 

of ſpeaking is the firſt merit in a ſtate, and 
whether it ought to be rewarded with civil 

honours in preference to prudence in ac- 
tion, and in council, to aftivity in public bufi- 
neſs, benevolence in great deſigns, forefight 
in precaution, and many lovely virtues of 


the heart, and uſeful powers of the under- 
- landing, which 1 * noiſe, and +64 all 
ar gr .* ag / 7158644 


Great 
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ſaid to be particularly loquacious. By analogy 
it may at leaſt be ſurmiſed, "that the 'greateſt 
ſpeakers in public life are not always the wiſeſt 
men, and hiſtorical fas feem 3 
poſton. tig 72 TISE £55" Gs 


Bot falle 1 Mb it DEA pur- 
Poles of the orator, is Often highly injurious to 
the public, by miffeading che judgment, and placing 
obſtacles i in the way of right and beneficial con- 
duct. It dught therefore to be diſcbriraped ; 
and the HY, ſhould beware of beſtowing that 
Fame and thoſe honvurs on the power of ſpeak- 
ing with force and volubility, Which are due 
only to that real wiſdom, which is uſually reſerved, 
and which fays but little, though that le is 
always to the purpoſe. __ b 


1 


** 6 But” 18 a man of the” world very 


truly) “men muſt raiſe themſelves by dazling . 
« exertions. Culprits when accuſed muſt be 
« defended by ſomebody ; he who can do it 


« moſt ſucceſsfully by any means will be em- 
« ployed, will be enriched, and, perhaps, if 
« he carries his talent from the bar to the 
« ſenate, ennobled. This is the natural effect 
« of things where intereſt and ambition are the 

N 6 « firſt 
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* firſt bbjeQs-z, nlp pn ja of, nr 
5 dee Auge ee 


bl | 5 diene and take my leave, A 5 

i the venal defenders of things in their preſent 
= Nate. however corrupted, - to the e 
orators in un ſchool of Gorgias Leontinus. 


. Un Bult ber ol quemadmodum juncta na- ö 
4 tura, fic officio quoque copulata, ut idem 
W fapientes atque eloquentes haberentur: ſcidiſſe a 


« deinde. ſe ſtudium, atque inertis, factum eſſe, 
40 ut artes eſſe plures viderentus ; nam ut pri- 
« mum lingua efſe ceperit in quæſtu, inſtitutumque 
« eloquentiæ bonis male uti, curam morum eos 
8 . qui diſerti habite ſint, reliquiſſe; eam vero 
iN | a eee ingeniis veluti prædæ 
j fai. ae, 
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\ / out imagination and ſentiment, and conle- 
quently dull. They fyllogize admirably ; but they 


cannot impreſs ideas with force, they cannot paint 
images with the pencil of fancy in the ſhape and 


colours of nature. They know not how to uſe 
the figure which the ancients called Enargeia, 
and hich conſiſted in repreſenting the action or 
falt related in ſo lively a manner as to render the 
reader a ſpectator . Tbeir books are therefore 
approved; and then laid up on the ſhelf, where 
they continue in very good condition for fale, | 
whenever it ſhall be their lot to be placed in a 
bookſeller's catalogue. The dull ſyle is an ex- 
cellent preſervative of books, e 
ing and paper are concerned... 


at e e onbae 


naneed the dull ſtyle. Theix topics are of ſuch 
a nature as ſcarcely: to admit of vivacity. Let 


they iy HO 8 | 
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their readers, who, if they mean to be acquaint- 
ed with the recondite authors, are obliged to toil 
with a pick-axe through toms of dulneſs, with as 
much darkneſs around them, and labour in their 

progreſs, as if they were at work in the lead-mines 
I wonder that there ſhould be many. ſuch . z 
but I wonder more that they ſhould have any 
| readers, except thole invalids who labour under 
the want of lleep, and who find ſuch pages won- 
derfully efficacious | in F 1 land 

bers. N 
E M 
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And Nad titles which may be faid to te 
written upon xo0THING, confifting of mere ſpe- 
ulation, and fanciful reaſoning, which, white it 
pretends to argument and ſolidity, is more airy 
and viſionary than the romance of Caſſandra. 
It would be eafy to enumerate many works me- 
taphyſical, it logical, ſceptical, philoſophical, 
and political, which are mere” cobwebs, ſpun 
from the brain of inexperienced and unlearned 
ſpeculatiſts, taking up much time in the reading, 
"puzzling, confountinig every thing they touch 
n, atid leading to no valuable concluſion. Their 
novelty, and the fame they ſometimes acquire by 
the appearance of profound knowledge and won- 
- derful refinement, has procured them readers, and be 
£4 NOR a'" taſte for, or at leaſt a patient ? 
15 attentiop 5 
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attention: toy! dull "thought ie languid lan- 
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— writers and abuſers of Chriliznity 
are often men of diſputatious tempers with, little 
ſentiment and fancy, and conſequetitly their 
works are, with few exceptions, very ſaporific. 
Even Lord Bolingbroke, a lively writer on other 
occaſions, diſplays in ibis philoſophical writmgs a 
| ſtyle and manner of writing which may be called 
a mere lullaby. Hume's metaphyſics are alſo 
worthy to be offered up at the ſhrine of Mor- 
— ln ey 
to them. 9H: * Rom An 2 
raf * Enie o Stel een 
; Few Libibk would, wude through the dull 
and dry. ſpeculations! of infidels and airy-mete- 
2 if they * not ſupported in their 
with the ee mee of a depth, 
ſubtlety, and acuteneſs; and are alſo not un- 
willing to be conſidered! by thoſe who -know 
what they read, as very profound thinkers, men 
above the level of yulgar prejudice, free from the 
ſhackles of education, ſiting like gods in the 
flies, and beholding other poor mortals blindly 


wandering in the regions below them. A little ' 


- cloudineſs, and even darkneſs, contributes to 
PP if 


i ' 
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b It ſeems prabable, a. pris that mem «who 
write againſt religion ſhould be dull; ſor men 
of great 8 feel devotion very forcibly. 
— il powerfully: inflicieed — 
ideas. But the frigid philoſopher allows nothing 
to ſenſations of which he is not conſcious; but, 
at the ſame time, would bring every thing to the 
tribunal of his own reaſon, reg N 
(ICE? tn gik, tuen lie 2+ 7 


Lo 
2 _— o rer 1 . 
1 » 5 . # 7 75 4 . L 24 : 21 - 


be taſte tor tenant writings, Where 
every thing is forced to bend to an hypotheſis 
formed in the writer's mind, contributes much to 
the prevalence of dulneſs. For ſyſtematizers 
indulge nothing to fancy, and admit no cotours of 
rhetoric, but ſatisfy themſelves with fabricating 
a chain of dry argument to lead up to the firſt 
mk or ſpring, which they have forged by the fa 
of their on authority. Men of geometrical 
and logical genius may be pleaſed with am inge- 
nious fyſtem founded om the and, but it will 
have few charms, and produce no effect with 
-the world at large. It is a pretty curioſity, and is 
to de laid up Uke ſhells and moſſes in the cabinets 
e eee virtuoſt, 
ein n ond 4 
05 The learned and deepest are 4 ll 
number in compariſon of the reſt of mankind, 
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and, as they are already cultivated and refined in 


a great degree, want not the improvements de- 


rived from publications ſo much as the buſy tribe 


employed in uſeful and honourable action in the 


living world. To addreſs metaphyſical works 


to them (though they might reliſh them] is, 


comparatively ſpeaking, unneceſſary ; and, we 


may reſt aſſured, that they will not be read by 


the men of buſineſs, unleſs by a few, eee 


„eee 
Ot what kid am the works which have be- 


come the favourites of an admiring world, ſuch 


as Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare ? Ho- 
mer is all life. He throws his narrative into-a 
dramatic form, on purpoſe. to give it an air of 
vivacity. A man who reads and taſtes Homer 
will not only be conſtantly awake and anxiouſly 
attentive, but elevated, fired, enraptured. Vir- 
gil, Milton, and Shakeſpeare, are not - quite 
ſo lively as their great model, but they are next 
to him in that quality, nor after a very long 
interyal. Vivacity, ſpirit, fire, are the e 
ee n 


aeg 


An afbclation of great delicacy, foleneſs, and 


ventleneſs, contributes much to dulneſs. An eveny 
 fmooth, unvaried ſtyle, though it may be com- 
. and unn 


* 
1 
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ge eee ile epi- 

PE 
* now diag he, WO on like a 

broad wheeled waggon, though it ſhould be 

richly laden with ſenſe, will not "tempt many 


to accompany it for pleaſure, who are able to en- 
Joy the 50 of a PROVEN _ four. 


"The anticipation of matter by a previous de- 
qaration of your method, as is frequently done 
in ſermons, renders the whole languid and flat. 
Diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the fubje&, which 
appear i in ſermons, have a powerful effect in re- 
e 


5 
= } # 


In a word, 8 ſolicits attention with- 
out repaying it by ſtriking fats, beautiful lan- 
guage, tively imagery, and the ſplendour which 
genius, like the ſun, diffuſes over all it ſhines 
upon, muſt be irkſome, and, becauſe it is irk- 5 

ſome, will in time be neglected, and therefore 105 
entirely ceaſe to of moons the eſſect Which the 


writer intende 


{1 1s 


agree 
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Bad writers, as well as good, muſt abound in 
a country where the preſs is open, and a thou- 
ſand motives beſides n men to em · 


N e N n 


ManufaQures are, however, ſerved; and pro- 
moted by the making of books; otherwiſe, at | 

half that have appeared might as well have ve been 
ſuppreſſed ; I mean not thoſe which are calcu- 
}ated to do harm, but thoſe which can do nei- 
ther harm nor good, from their intolerable dul- 
Lake Aut ae 02g 7 5 
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EW Nr e eg 
but leave the gentle reader to ſtretch himſelf after 
this nateotic. Already, perhaps, he will be tempt- 
ed to ſay, that he finds F e the- 
as OO e ade y 
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e 
07 jane Circumftances relating to conjugal Felicity. 


'T PRESENT' ny reader ich the "following 
n gon we yr mop a wee in 9 2 


e eee Nr, 
III not to ane $66. T'enterthit a 
ſincere affection for you, and no unkind uſage 
ſhall ever remove it. I write only to let you 
| know the ſtate of thoſe whom you have unfortu- 


b ee ere e 


1 has e Ae th 1 - 
22 that you have found another object of 
your love, and that I ſhall ſee your face no more. 
I who had expected your teturn from the Eaſt 
Indies with painful anxiety, who had counted 

the ſlow hours which parted you from me,— 
think how I was ſhocked at hearing you would 
come to England no more, and that you had 
ſettled with a miſtreſs in the South of France. 
It was for your ſake that I lamented. You went 
againſt my earneſt entreaties; but it was with a 
deſire, which I thought ſincere, to provide a gen- 
teel maintenance for our four little ones, whon 
| you 


l e * rn 
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—_— n 
the evils of poverty. 1 might' now lament the 


which I hear you have amaſſed. But 1 ſcorn it! 
What are riches compared to the delight of ſin ! 
cere aſſection! I deplore che loſs of your 'love'; | 
I deplore the frailty which has involved you in 
error, and will, I am ſure,” eg rr e 
I TL: 5110 | 


__ 


But Tritt $i onftr Sew i 
late.” en Yeti 
health and ſome other circumſtances of myſelf and 
meme 


The thrgs dns in Which you erh o in Hes 
ley- ſtreet could not be fupported without an ex- 
pence Which the" little ſum you left behind could 
not long ſupply. I have relinquiſhed it, and re- 
tired to - a neat "little cottage in à village fifty 
miles from London. We can make no preten- 
ſions to elegance; but we live in great neatneſs, 
and, by ſtrict economy, ſupply our moderate 
wants with as much comfort as our deſdlate ſitu- 
ation will allow. Your preſeiee, tay love, would 
Wen | 


each de n EB bs 
been work ing a pair of ruſſles for you,” and 'as 
| the 


- 


diſappointment in not ſharing the expected Tiches 
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to liſp, in the firſt ſyllables he eber un 


Your: walking-canc,, and take particular (Qelight 
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25 ſhe, Gts:by, ny, Ede, aten xepeats, with! A üg) 
When will my dear papa return . Phe others 


ate conſtantly aſking me the ſame queſtion.; and 
lietle Henry, as ſoon as he began to: talk, learned 


ene penn roi 


4 Ao n TI 
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1 Sweet, below! He is now org Noo] 


by my ſide, and as he ſees me drop a fear, aſks 
me why I cry, for papa will come home ſoon. 


He and his two brothers, are frequently riding on 


hecauſe it is papa. 10 moths: d tis; 


in it, 
S370! S Het in 47 200 lines 


1 do aſſure you I never open my lips to — 
on the cauſe of your ahſenre. But I cannot 
prevail with myſelt to bid them geaſe to aſi when 
you will return, though the queſtion, frequently 
extorts a tear (Which I. hide in a —— 
wrings my Joul, while I hi in Alm. «+ ber 


101 1 1 * 


A taught them * eee 
greateſt ardour of affeflign, in cheir morning and 
evening prayers; and they always e _ 
een rcvd beer uc 


81169 51 % U 


1 ſpend my time in e them the little in- 
firaftion I am able. I cannot aſſord to place 
them. at any eminent ſchool, and do not chuſe 


| that. 


S 


— 5 ; F k 
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at a low one. 1 hope you wilt ;approve "my 


teaching Emily and the two elder boys the 


French language. They have already made a 
roterable pofieieney in it. As to.Eagliſh, they 
read alternately three hours every morning the 
moſt celebrated poets and proſe. writers, and 
they can Write, . 
very plain-and legible hand... *** 


erben imagine that the employ- 
is irkſome. | It aſfors me a fwret conſola- 


for meme 
port it. th . Ly i £ __ 11 


1 dnl it wil eee bet 
that, by retrenching our wants and expeaces, we 
are enabled to pay for every thing we buy ; and, 
though poor, are mann n Wan * 
fn. 


* 


Sulit mp inidhbihang white Nations 


you fatisfaQtion. ' Though I am deeply injured 
by your error, I am not reſentful- I wiſh you 
all the happineſs you are capable aeg 75a 
rr 


= 


oboe we rr er uy ²˙¹¹ ² d LI rr gs 


Las. 


eee Indeed, if it were not 
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r 
erer was returned: | 
— Wenne [200h; - 
"By hi you rected this, UB thin which 
wrote it will be laid in the grave. I have or- 


dered it not to be tranſmitted” to you, till I am 


departed ; and I am now on my death- bed. My 
e ene eee ee ee 
cannot recover. | 1” 6 

* 1 104 


e e e e v 4. 


was, to forget you, and to form a connection, 
from which I have derived nothing but torment. 
I deſerved it by my folly and my wickedneſs. 
eee ee 


dune e ge-; nrg eff -N 


n bog pers pain e . 


meration of my various miſeries. I have been 
infatuated by one who loved me not, but loved 
the treaſure I rapidly amaſſed in the Eaſt, and 
left no eſſort untried to captivate my aſſections. 


She contrived to come home in the ſame ſhip, 


whete-our acquaintance encreaſed to an intimacy, 
which has laid the foundation of all my diſtreſs. 
But, could you believe it? After having ſpent 


in diffipation and in gaming almoſt the whole of 


„ : my 


ration of a year or two cauſed me, weak as I 


8 4 2 F. 2 1 - | 
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any lit; ſhe. left; me, not without involving 

me in a fatal duel, and accompanied the man 
* gave me my death's wound. The following 
letter L encloſe, that you may have the ſatisfac- | 
tion to ſee how different a woman the was from 
you v 2531 :10 | ME 29324) . 7 781 26 - 9, 


| Delpicable wretch, | 1 5 {19 n. 
1 you think I will live in  beggny/ with 
vou? Refuſe to buy me the diamond necklace! 
Captain ——— is a generous man. He has 
long expreſſed a regard for me, He hag bought 
ty necklace which, vou, mean fellow, refuſed, 
e no more pretenſions to me; and if you 
dare be angry with the Captain * any liberties | 
he may take, be aſſured you. will meet with 
your match: and 1 hope to hear that he makes 
you repent your inſolence when you aſpired to 
che affeRions of one who nee 


Your's no more. 


1 


Nin enn td 
letter, Indeed; as I knew your hand, I never 
opened it; for it reached me when 1 was ine 
toxicated vrith newly acquired opulence, and a 
run of . 8 | | 


yt) 


— 


It "= indeed . me matiskacliom, 68 you 
kindly intended it, to find that my poor children 
Vor. II. O have 
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barn ſuch a mother to Rr nite 


” The mn inflicted by my „beben, who 
is alſo a married man, is in a vital part; and 
there 1 is not, as I have told you, the leaſt hope of 
recovery I can ſcarcely wiſh it, unleſs it were 
to repent of my tranſgreſſions; ; for I ſhould be 
aſhamed to ſee my injured Ethilia, and the pre- 
ſence of the little ones would break my heart. 
1 have had time to make a will; and the ſum 
which 1 have left, though little in compariſon 
with what I acquired abroad, will, T confide, un- 
der * care, ſupphy a eren eee 


Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my dear 
children, and remember that the father who 
cruelly deſerted you lived a wretch-in conſe- 
quence of his unkindneſs, and died prematurely. 
It was the laſt ſatisfaction he had that he lived 
to ſee his error, and to aſk God and his family 
forgiveneſs. Farewell; and may you and your 
dear children avoid the del 55 t/a the 
wee of your nt. 


The filent 27813 the amiable Emilia can 
eaſily, be conceived. But her own heart and her 


„ She had brought up her 
| children 
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children virtuouſly, and furniſhed them with 


uſeful knowledge to the beſt of her power; and 


they repaid her by gratitude and good conduct. 
The addition to their very little fortune was 
n to thoſe who had not expetted i eo. 


When time = ka ws her grief, 1 be 
often heard her in converſation lament the ſitua- 
tions which cauſe married perſons to ſeparate at a 
great diſtance, and for a long time, which, in ſome 
minds, are apt to eraſe the traces of affeftion ; 
and ſhe has ſpoken with warmth againſt that ava- 
rice which drives people who bave a competency, 
and might reaſonably be contented at home, to 
foreign climes iri purſuit of enormous wealth, 
which: Providence, as a puniſhment for warice, 
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a CHAP. XII. | 
Of the preſent State of Theatrical Amuſements, 


TD EAL life affords not at all times ſufficient 
objects to employ the active faculties of 
man. Truth, matter of fact, and neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, ſoon ceaſe to wear the grace of novelty. 
Fiction is therefore called in as an auxiliary to 
fact, and becomes highly uſeful in affording 
recreation. Hence romances and novels ; hence 
alſo the drama and all the ſcenic repreſentations 
of the theatre. "I 1 


The taſte for theatric ſpectacles is univerſal, | 


11 is found in the taht poliſhed ages of antiquity, 
and in the rudeſt nations of modern diſcovery. 
It is ſeen to prevail in Greece and Rome, and in 
the Iſles of the Southern Ocean. It is ſeen not 
only in London and Paris, but at Otaheite. 


The Athenians were attached to public ſpectacles 
with an ardour which cauſed them to forget their 
public duty. They expended on the theatre the 
money which ſhould have ſupported a formidable 
military power. Demoſthenes employs a great 
part of his moſt celebrated orations in endeavour- 
ing to convince them of the danger of their infa- 
tuation. 


— 
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ſcarcely hear any thing faid aint their Ja ar, 


vourite. foible, even When their political exiſt= 
ence depended on its removal. It woulg at one 


time have given them far leſs uneaſineſs to hear 
that an army was Geleated, than that the ie 
dens af the, theatre ware, prohibited. 
Athenian received, it appears, two l ter. « 2 
from the treaſury, MID. they We theatre. 
money... 

| The ce Eubulus, pp court to 
the: people, ; cauſed a law to be enacted, peas 


ing, on pain of death, the making « of a motion 5 


to reſtore the fund. which had been alienated i in 


time of peace for the theatrical expences, to its | 
original purpoſe the military ſervice, he uſe 


of the public. on any emergency. The law was 
ee repealed brug urgent nope. 


Fond my Engliſhmen are, of their theatres, I 


believe there is not a true Briton among them 


who would not chearfully conſent to ſhut up 
every place of public amyulgment rather than be 


conquered! by an infigiaus neighbour and tyrant 
like Philip of Macedon; and let it he zemem- 


after the p 


49805 


reyalence of this excelly e attachment 
Re to 


tation, He is obliged.tq,tqugh the ſubjeA with, | 
great delicacy and, timidity 3, far they would. 


bered, that Athenian liberty did not long ſubſiſt 


— —— — — — 
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to the theatres." When men value the amuſe- 
ment of a ſight more than their liberty, it is not 


to be wondered if their liberty ſoon falls a ſacri- 


fice to the corrupt artifices of ſome A 
politician. | 


© The Rida were Tear len attached to 
mae ſpectacles. In their decline they found a 
conſolation for the loſs of liberty in the diver- 
ſions of the theatres and Circus. | 


 —————Duas tantum res anxius optat 
Panem et Circenſes. r Jux. 


. 185 44 


They have no anxiety, ſays the fatitift; f "ROWE 
of the Romans in their degenerate ſtate, but for 
the largeſſes of chetr” N aud the ate 


amuſements. . 


n 9 % f ' a 
* 4.7 4 


Our Engliſh theatres have been ultivates . 
ing the laſt century with ſingular care; and 
the hiſtrionic art carried to high perfection; and 
in the 12 age there appears to be 10 s. 
ciency. 


1 
34 44 9 


© The days of Garrick were, ag the vic 


of theatrical glory. He was uridoubtedly. Jace 
compliſhed in the art which he profeſſed; but he 


'". 8900 


had alſo another art, that of drawing attention 


to the theatres, by ga; them and their 
concerns 
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concerns the faſhionable topics of converſatibn. 


He wiſely devoted himſelf to one principal object. 


the illuſtration of Shakeſpeare's beauties; and, 
perhaps, carried the applauſe of that great poet 

higher than he would otherwiſe have done, for 
the ſake of raiſing himſelf at the ſame time. 
People were anxious to hear the beſt poet recited 
by the beſt actor; and I believe both he, his 
friends, and thoſe who were intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of the theatre, did not ſuffer any of his 
excellences to; paß wubou} thou due e. 


newlpaper praiſe. 
— pu ns 


exit; but; they were not ſupported by his merit, 


and they have been carried to an ene, e 
has fruſtrated its own purpoſe. | 


Puſfing, for ſuch is the technical 1145 | 1. 
to be relied on as the grand column on Which 
the whole theatrical fabric is to ſtand. But it is 


uſed i in ſuch excels that Juſt Praiſe loſes its e effect 


Party prejudice, e W 6 con- 
nexions with great people, theſe carry off with 


applauſe the dull poem of the dramatiſt, and the 
' mediocrity of actreſſes and actors. But where, 
in the mean time, ſhall modeſt merit kind A 
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In the public certainly. But the pit is by no 
means the arbiter atpreſent, whatever might be the 
_ caſe in the days of the trunk-maker. According 
to ſome previous determination of party or pre- 
judice, a player or play is to be admitted or ex- 
ploded, and the pit, box, and galleries, join in 
confirming the ſentence. with as * pin 4 
r bre ups 74 een | 

The n ee decide: on a 0 merit wich 
abſolute authority. Thoſe who fit in the pit, where 
the critics were ſaid to fix their ſeat, come with 
minds already prepoſſeſſed either for or againſt the 
poem or the actor, by the criticiſms. of a newſ- 
paper. A few mä) have Tenſe and ſpirit to 
judge for themſelves, but the majority are led by 
the arbitrary decifion of ſome anonymous or in- 
tereſled | detraQtor or ann 


| Intereſt and Wei reign in aa ele 
Ws: with little controul. | We are ſo uſed to 
their. prevalence, that, though we lament it, we 
are no longer ſurpriſed at it. But it is with 
aſtoniſhment we ſee it find its way into the re- 
public of letters. Upon conſideration the won- 
der diminiſhes. The artful and avaricious have 
diſcovered that fame, in the theatric walk, whe- 
ther of a writer or a-xeciter, is money. And 
therefore men a employ themſelves to Ig or de- 
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ery juſt on the ſame principles, and much in the 
ſame en M e 116, 1 
bees: of Pen A 

wth on e de e 

But, in the 8 of 8 AF we to ; 
become a nation of ſwindlers? Are the liberal 
and elegant Nine to 'be corrupted by theigene- 
ral contagion ? Forbid it, taſte and 1 ; 
l w ot Kind. M 

„ 0 hand A 

Yes, lays the artful — forbid i 1 * you 
esse abet will be ſmuggling of theatrical agd 
all other ſame ſo long dart nee we 19.96 
W e N ä „ 
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it hind of river pie and 1 fear the is. 50 
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On the Practice of attributing all religious Prin- 
| NT — , ply and Actions to es: SEES 


* 83 ineſ timor 1nAn1s Demis. 
180 rue. de Natur. Deer. 


Sven: is the ea of language, that 
| words cannot be found to diſcriminate all 
the variety of ideas of the human mind with that 
degree of preciſion which is neceſſary to avoid 
error. A great many miſtakes in morals ariſe 
[| from the abuſe of words, which are too often 
N either voluntarily or malevolently miſunderſtood 
and miſapplied. The Chriſtian religion has al- 
ways fuffered by this perverſion. - It fuffers at 
this time, ſince it is denominated by thoſe who 
impiouſly endeavour to injure its cauſe, a mode 
of ſuperſtition. Though man boaſts much of 
his reaſon, it is really aſtoniſhing to conſider 
"how few exerciſe it with eſſect. Give any thing 
a bad name, and the majority of mankind will 
abominate it without examination, merely in 
- conſequence of the firſt impreſſion which they 
haſtily received from a miſapplied appellation, ' 


The freethinkers of this age, who digniſy 
themſelves with the name of liberal philoſophers, 


* 
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are remarkably inclined to Ae Hoc! reli- 


gion with the name of ſuperſtition. They who 
wiſh to be eſteemed men of liberal minds, and 


| 2 abhor the ridicule and cenſure which attends 


the bigot, are but too ready to join with the 
pretended philoſophers; in exploding. religion. 

To avoid the epithet of ſuperſtitious, which con- 
veys to them the idea of weakneſs, they. are raſh 
and precipitate; enough to rcje&t all the comfort- 
able offers. which religion reaches out to her ſin- 


cere votaries. The very name frightens them; 


and if they reſolve not to fear God, it is very 
certain that they are ſadly afraid of man. They 
dare the vengeance: of Omnipote ice; but they 


cannot ſtand againſt the ridicule r * | 


neee. = 


He a Pd kl of, * biſtory of man- 


- 


hand: who ſhall deny that ſuperſtition, has pre- 


vailed in all ages and all nations, and cauſed 
much cruelty and miſery. Man has a natural 
tendency to ſuperſtition. Foching himſelf weak 
and miſerable, he is ready to fly, to any thing 
which his hs ſuggeſts to him as a refuge in 
his diſtreſs. A ſtock or a one becomes the 
object of his adoration, He s ready to inflict 
on himſelf the moſt excruciating torments, or to 
ſuffer them from others, if he is once pgriuaded 


that he can thus, e eee due 
ib M7 | tural 
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ral: affeQion/ dies at the command of ſuper- 
Sinon. A child is. ſacrificed | with alacrity, if 
the devotee is taught that with ſuch ſacrifices 
God is well pleaſed. . Every thing yields to 
the devout phrenzey. That every philanthro- 


 piſt+ ſhould therefore endeavour to prevent its 


diffufion among mankind, is to be expected and 
- applauded. But let him not, through careleſſneſs 
or violence, root up a ſalutary plant in his en- 
deavour to eradicate a weed. Religion is the 


Faw , . „* 

medicine of human life, as ſuperſtition is its 
; | g 4 | F % . * 4 # , 
- wal. 05 , wi : , i 


In this enlightened age there is little danger of 
groſs ſuperſtition. The darkneſs of ignorance was 
neceſſary to give to the bugbears of imagination 
the appearance of reality, Opinions are exa- 
mined in this country with that freedom which 


our happy conſtitution allows, and that perſpi- 


cacity which a multitude of well-informed un- 
.derftandings muſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs. The national religion is therefore profeſſed 
in all its native purity, and they who prefume to 
call at ſaperſtztion, ply prove 510 own "won 
nels and n 1 e | y. 28 
; | . kJ 
Such vanity muſt de wicked, though at 
the ſame time it owes much of its origin to 
folly. ' Weak minds often ſeek nothing farther 
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pear wonderfully wiſe in their own eyes, if they 

or the boldneſs of their opinions. Such men 
are to be known, whenever a religious idea "is 
introduced, by a ſignificant ſneer of contempt, 
or an uplifting of the eye-brows\with' an air of 
conſcious ſuperiority. If the language of 'gri- 
mace is not ſufficiently underſtood, they chink it 
neceſſary to ſuggeſt a hint, ( that they look upon 
e all ſuch ſuperſtitious ſtuff as unworthy men of 

« ſenſe, (by which they mean to characteriſe 

themſelves), 4 and ſit only to ſcare children and 
«. old women. For their own parts, they muſt 
'* congratulate themſelves that they have eman- 
60 er- fg N Neger ere 
9 Ae, | 


A waa TY 
nation, that theſe arrogant talkers are only half 
learned, and that pride fills up the mighty void of 
ſenſe ; yet ſuch is the confidence with which they 
ſpeak, that the young and the weak are often ſe- 
duced by them, and become their diſciples. Thus 
their ſect is encreaſed in numbers, and their arro- 
Pack e r bee 
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the arts of prieſteraft. That religion has been 
| | hypoeritically abuſed; by ſtateſmen and eccleſiaſ- 
= tics to ſerve the purpoſes of avarice and ambi- 
tion, is at once a melancholy and an undeniable 
truth. But will cavillers never deſiſt from ar- 
guing againſt the uſe of a thing from its abuſe, 
a fallacy unworthy a man of common un- 
| deritanding or common honeſty? I reprobate 
ik thoſe politicians and thoſe; prieſts, who. have at- 
tempted to avail themſelves of religion as an ar- 
tifice to promote their ſecular deſigns. They 
.are more deteſtable than the open and declared 
unbeliever. If he is honeſt, he is an object of 


compaſſion rather than contempt; but thoſe artful 
9 politicians, who think to drive men to ſlavery, or 
if .obedience, as they call it, by frightening them 


with the phantoms of a religion which they do 


N not themſelves believe, deſerve the vengeance of 
5 ſociety. It will be ſaid, that they mean to pre- 
ll. ſerve; good order by promoting ſuperſtition, I 
ll cannot call that good order which is preſeryed 
only by the deceit and hypocriſy of the rulers. 
| Good order requires that men capable of ſo 


| mean a deceit ſhould not be the governing part of 
| lociety.. Their very pre-eminence diſturbs good | 
'l order. The only good. order which they can | 
* wiſh to promote is, that tame acquieſcence 5 
i .among the lower ranks, which allows themſelves 4 
to N it over a ſubject world, ou 
| | | | It 
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I e is very true that religion contributes to ſe- 
cure a peaceable acquieſcence in good govern- 


ment. This is one among its many beneficent 
effebts; but it is not true that religion is only 


the invention of politicians, and a mere ſtate en- 


gine to effect tranquillity. It originates in the 
human mind from the ſpontaneous feelings of 


nature. In the moſt unenlightened countries, 
where no pretenſions were ever made to revela- 
tion, traces of it are to be found. Nothing but 
ignorance united with depravity can deny the 
foundations of natural religion. Every good 
mind admitting natural religion by the light of 
natural underſtanding, will rejoice to find fo 
many proofs of the Chriſtian revelation. - 


To fear God is the beſt . 
that true courage which fears nothing elſe. The 


ſear of God ariſes not from a timorous and weak 
mind, as the infidel pretenders to philoſophy re- 
preſent it. 1 appeal to facts in the hiſtory of 


mankind. Have not the braveſt and beſt men in 


all ages and nations diſplayed a reverential awe 


of God? If only the weak had patronized reli- 


gion, it would long ago have been | exploded. 
The examples and arguments of the beſt and 


wiſeſt of mankind have operated, under the diree- 
tion of Providence, in continuing among man- 


am r Has a due ſenſe 


of | 
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of religion. The vain and the wicked have en- 
-deavoured to deſtroy at, and they have always ſue- 
ceeded with a few; but they have not been able 
to prevail univerſally ; neither will they; for it 
— SH BPSIIE 3h wry 9 SPH tye 225 of 
en g ue ere ee 1111 f. 1 
0 Lit Asta 
en eee the philoſophy of Epi- 
eee It might 
be called the philoſophy of Satan. It is deftruc- 
tive of every thing virtuous and good, and 
equally portends the ruin of empires and of hu- 
man nature. It flatters human depravity ſo 
much, that nothing can impede its progreſs but 
the counteracting prevalence of Chriſtian prin- 


eu and er 


+l Sd :enhort* l. therefore, who. are 
Qbuiftians indeed, 40 dare de profels, what they 


f believe, and to diſcountenance error by the native 


fortitude of truth. The misfortune is, that the 
- modeſt Chriſtian is too often reſtrained by his love 
of peace, and by his humility, from ſtanding up 
in the defence of the Goſpel ; while the patrons 
of rendering others as wicked and miſerable as 
themſelves, are indefatigable in the diffuſion of 
their opinions. It becomes the duty of the ſin- 


c 0020s: | GOA | 


"15 levers 
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lievers multiply, and the ſcorner from his. chaie 


declares the Chriſtian religion, like all . | 


n to be only nen | 


on the Nabe Nen Ban of fag . 
gion as an engine of ſtate, let me aſk, the pre - 


tended philoſophers, how. the moſt important 
tranſactions of civil life, and how the bulineſs of 


courts of judicature can proceed, when they ſhall 
have ſucceeded in diffuſing the doctrine that 


Chriſtianity, is but an artful deluſion to enthrall 


the vulgar? Will an oath be then of any: farce _ 


or obligation? Theſe philoſophers, are more in- 
jurious to the intereſts of ſociety than many 
malefaftors who are by the laws of their country 
capitally convicted. They deſtroy the very root 


of all civil and moral virtue. They are teachers 
of vice, not of timid and reluftant vice, but of 


vice which dares the broadeſt day- light, and my 
ap on Chet ITN I 
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1 eee Aung on tes, 8 
which, though it may not find univerſal appro- 


bation, will, I think, deſerve it. I am perſuaded 


that a good man ought to be cautious of ex- 
preſſing himſelf with ſcorn and contempt even on 
the ſubje& bf thoſe many falſe religions which 
prevail in the world, and which may juſtiy de- 
ſerve the name of ſuperſtition ; for it appears to 
= me, 
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me, that God Almighty, as a benevolent Being, 
muſt always be pleaſed with intentional ſervice 
and obedience, though the mode of performing 
it is erroneous. At leaſt, I believe it will admit 
no doubt, that God will be better pleaſed with 
the zeal of the moſt ſuperſtitious than with the 
impiety and preſumption of the unbelieving phi- 
loſopher, who proudly imagines his own reaſon 
to be the ſtandard of all truth and propriety. 


Theſe unhappy. dupes of pride will, I dare ſay, 
at ſome future day, find their error refuted, if not 
by argument, yet by the ſlow puniſhments of an 
avenging God. For great and terrible is the 
Lord God omnipotent. Who may | abide his 
wrath ? If his wrath be kindled, yea but a little, 
r tier Gorge ee 


Bleſſed *** are they vrho throughout ute 
have ſerved their God with devotion and' humi- 
lity. God ſhall make all their bed in their ſick- 
neſs. Life to them ſhall be pleaſant, as a journey 
through a delightful country, warmed and en- 
lightened by the ſun ; and death ſhall be to them 
diſarmed of his terrors ; ſo that both in life and 
at death they ſhall experience the truth of that 
declaration, which teaches us, that he 80 of 
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. the Tay of 2 the Judgment to be ſeduced 
+4 Wit, i in Things of Moment. * 771 


151 


Obs baile be hte pe 
power of the mind which invents ſuch 
ideas as are both pleaſing and ſurpriſing, by their 


truth and novelty, is a diſtinion greatly to be 


valued, It is to poſſeſs a power of diffuling a 
charm on every ſubject, and of ſtriking convic- 


tion in the mind with an inſtantaneous impulſe. 


There is no doubt but that the Giver of every 
good gift intended that it ſhould be productive of 


beneficial effects. It is certainly conducive to 


cheerfulneſs, and enlivens the dull identity of 
common life; It ridicules folly ; and, by ridi- 
culing, frequently cortects it. It often decides 
with momentary intuition on ſubjetts which 
plodding induſtry has laboured only to augment 
the obſcurity. None, I believe, will indulge a 
general. air * wit but ee ee 
deſtitute Wet? M2 45 $2166. 543. 9946 et ads 31d 
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to reaſon in the defence of religion · Dr. South 
poſſeſſed a ſhare of abilities which were ſufficient 


to brandiſh any weapon which he choſe to em- 
\ . | ploy» 
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ploy. Wit in his hand was ſharp and irreſiſtible, 
and made its way like the ſcymitar or the battle- 
axe. He was one of the ableſt champions of the 

Med: He is not only a.) wit 18 a ſolid rea- 


ſoner. His learning is e to his natural en- 
dowments. Wit enlivens the maſs of his erudi- 


tion, as, the leaven leaveneth | the. farinageaus, 
ſubſtance-... Nr, South exerted, his wit to ſo good 
purpoſes, and with ſo much effect, that he is 
woſt deſervedly placed in a high rank among the 
many excellent. teachers who have adorned this 
country. A ſincere admier of him cannot but 


Wiſh that he had not deformed his writings with 


ſome expreſhons Which, though not deſtitute of 
— _— be condemned as SEO | 

Dy: Hoi, the roland Dean, of — 
who has diſcovered a genuine ſpirit of piety in 
his writings, and diſplayed the beauty of holineſs 
in all its charms, has attacked the. philoſophy of 
Hume with the arms of ridicule. Indeed many 
parts of Hume's philoſophy appear to carry vit 
them their own refutation by inherent abſurdity; 
but they fall into the hands of thoſe whoſe want 
of learning and of principles induces them to ad- 
mit the arguments of ſophiſtry in defence of li- 
bertiniſm. Dr. Horne juſtly ſuppoſed that the 
admirers of Hume were more likely to be diſa . 
buſed of their error by the fear of deriſion, than 
* 7 | | by 
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by any fbren of argumentation. - Hr has indeed 
derided both Hume and the Hamid, 8s they 
affe& to ſtyle themſelves, with ſingular ſucceſs. 
Lonly wiſh that the part of his book in Wich 
they are attacked could be univerſally introduced 
to their notice. It would operate as an antidote 

to his poiſon, unleſs indeed its genuine | effeRt 
ſhould be prevented by the force of eſtabliſhed 
prejudice. 


Tue latter part of Dr. Hort letters W 
6n' infidelity 1 ſhould not Have regretted; if it 
| had been entirely omitted,” It owes its origin to 
an obſcure pamphlet, which vrbuld never have 
emerged to notice by its proper power : and the 
difficulties of many paſſages i in Scripture are by 
no means removed by the remarks of the piviis 
Dean, however ingenious and dann ee 
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Alter all, it muſt be owned, en great een 
is required i in the ule of wit and humour as auxi- 
liary to the cauſe of religion. They induce a 
levity of mind, which is too apt to degenerate to 
a wanton diſregard of every thing ſerious. Re- 
ligion, like A chaſte matron, ſhould appear in a 
| dreſs which excites ſentiments of reſpect, and 
forbids familiarity. When the is introduced to 
mankind in a groteſijue or gay attire, ſhe. ought 
to be under the direction of a guide who gan 
12575 ; wg teach 
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teach her to preſerve an air of dignity in thy 
midſt'of ber condeſcenſion: I mean to ſuggeſt 
that wit and humour, like that which is applied 
by Dr. Horne, ſhould never be uſed in religious 
ſubjects but by writers whoſe judgment is ſupe- 
rior to their comic abilities, and whoſe comic 
abilities would, like Yorick's,. ſet the table in a 
roar. 18 4 8 = "i: awd 
Wit and humour have indeed been much more 
frequently employed as the enemies than as the 
auxiliaries of Chriſtianity, The natural man, as 
he is ſtyled in the Holy Scriptures, that 1s, the 


man who is unregenerated by grace, and but little 
read in theological learning, will find a multitude 
of particulars which, with but a ſmall ſhare of 
ingenuity, he may perverſely turn to ridicule, 
To be' facetious on ſacred ſubjects * more 
5 nn than wit. 


That Voltaire had wit, none can deny but thoſe 
who are deſtitute of it. In ſubjects of polite 
literature his wit is always delightful, though his 
judgment is ſaid to be not always ſound ; but on 
ſubjects which concern things ſacred, both his wit 
and his judgment deſerve reprobation. Here his 
wit is always miſapplied, as well as often falſe. 


But, allowing for the ſake of argument, that 
the wit of Voltaire in ſacred ſubjects is pure and 
excellent, 
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| excellent, yet every mari of ſenſe and ferioulihy 
will arm himſelf with caution before he yventiirey - 


to give it his attention. A man has ſo much to . 


wa, < 


gain or to loſe by his religion, that he will not 
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raſhly ineur the danger of loſing all belief in it. 


He recolleQs that the ſparks of wit are oſten 
like the fire. of a nocturnal vapour, which ſhines 
ly to-ſeduce, or like ſome ſtones fabricated "hy 
art in imitation of 2 at once brillant and 
falſe. 


SY. 


| Reaſon only, or the powerful impulſes of con- 


ſcience, can influence à man of ſenſe in affairs of 


religion. Convince me, if you can, he will ſay, 


that my religion is ill-founded, and I will rein- 


quiſh it. But wit is not able to convince. Its 


province is to amuſe the fancy, and not to per- 
ſuade the faculty of reaſon. 


* 1 * 
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It may be rather difficult to avoid deluſion - 
when it appears under fo pleaſing a form as that 


of wit; but, as religion is confeſſedly of infinite” 


conſequence to our happineſs, let us always prove 


the ſolidity of the witty ſentiment by the touch- 


None of reaſon. An impartial application of 
that teſt will, I am convinced, become always fa- 
vourable in the reſult to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
If we are led by curioſity to read the works of 


celebrated wits who have taken the part of inſi- 
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1 . berwar, wth 
* und argument, ſo as to be amuſed only by the 
Wit, and remain unſhaken in our faith till the 
| - Fortreſs of it is battered by the main force of ſu- 
Perior and commanding reaſon. Chriſtianity Has 
EY ' Nood like a fock of ages amidſt the waves of the 
Tel, for many centuries, againſt" every attack 
2 Whether of wit or of argument; and, under the 

9 | „ vine Providence, there is every reaſon to believe 
| © +hatit ſhall land till time itſelf ſhall be abſorbedin 
|  _ =ternity. Woe to thoſe who have miſemployed- 
* the talents they poſſeſſed. in ſubwerting the main 
| olan which — fabric or urns 6 
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